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education, change and adaptation, is turn it is neiiS^.n of higher education? 

perhaps the most important but also roots of thes??haTactersitiM V fn he ,■ There ' s so ™ e justification for he- 
the most intractable which the two- latter. At a more m!Ee lLS i ft £2 th ? t - * hose who mlk about 
year programme of study will have obvious tha^ som^ narts nf hich Jr ?8l' n h,g t er educa,ion «« mnsl- 

BriSh h : a h 15 im T ortrtnI becausc education - the British equivalenfof nffpriio about • w I ,den,ng J1L 'ccss, 

I British higher education will have to America’s research uSvenfrie? ° ffer,r ? g ne * «"*nla and courses. 

1 change more not less if it is to re- much more e ,gH ?' ng . , hlgher education more 
mam a system that is both socially "private li fe" of ^ C !i ,ls Grounding commun- 

relevant (and so politically sup- tfan others - the KU d t,0I l l * n short ,a!k of change and 
ported) and intellectually vital. The colleges oP higher eSucXSS™ C Lh- n £ adap, ,? tlon ,s merely a code for a 

SOUrceS of external nrpeenro in »i._ * ■ .1*?® don — which populist Drnunmmp Fnr 
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relevant (and so politically sup- 
ported) and intellectually vital. The 
sources of external pressure to 
i change and adapt are many and ob- 
vious - the cuts in public expendi- 
ture- »h. I .. -, r . 


much more heavily involved in the more 

"private life” of higher education itv surrounding cornniun- 

32E. ,ife " in Martin ^ Z v t 


V.OUS - me cuts in public expendi- "public life" « M.rZ ^ , pmce lo ? much emphasis on this 

are; he need for selectivity and scheme. Martin Ws «P«t of change. While it may be 

?£tf. ,a !u atl j n r that flows from lhese Thirdly, this contrast n nn M « * f rue tha | t ®JJf of change carries with. 

iS^nr^w* 8 * 'Sk in thc number of place too much emphasis an the r t° in® 8 ?* y bberal Presumptions, it is 

IS-year-olds; the requirement to search and scholflrfhin r ?" * t “ [ . clear *hat higher education will 

55™ “jjy students w\o are either higher education of couTse JI Sf chan f e radically over 

Jess able in terms of traditional Vances in research feed th^mk* a< !" Su “P 1 25 years w «alever direction 
entry qualifications or less conven- graduate to undercn-arWo 0 ^ P os ' bbera ^ °r conservative, that change 

and " so" n ermS ° f ag ^’ j° b P a «ern, and even finally 2£ct , EL t f Wl T ° lake two (non-liberal) 

jnd so on, a requirement which the teaching of acariJmin ? ? f exam P 1 . es - 11 >s possible that the con- 
5j"? ,n F* turn from this decline; schools an /how imen^h.nwi 15 ln cent ™ tl0n of resources in centres oF 
he knowledge revolution, particular- lions “re urese^S IS&tS 1 VStS?™ foreshadowed in the 
!n ih/c* ^ohooiogjc* 1 aspects; shifts public. But this s VlonS l presem selectivity strategy 

m the structure of occupations with process whkh -iJSS nd dl,utlng ™8 ht be a Powerful, even irresistibln 

uet C tr^T i0nS V and ^ that a^’ the Jxdtement for * , of change ’ a " d i " ^ equally 

tion These ^external her ^ UC k' caIism ’ he found ai fhVreseareh S that the next two decades 
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"Ah Semple. Do come in." 

“Thank you. Sir.” 

"Well, whnt con we do fan 
Don t usually see you social^ 
chappies on this side of camp*’ 

“No. Although 1 used to e 
when we were still runnlnB 
degree.” 

“Joint degree?" 

“Yes. You remember: the 
Social Studies.” 

"Ah X es - Silly of me. m 
Stud. Jolly good. Pltv that had Me 
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i quickly and thoroughly enough vvl oo m \ ZT' ■* W T ong to P' 
be the key to its future health! emphasis, and so too m 

The subject Is so Intractable for 1 

°]? in L reas °nS' The first is the TT . , 

dS'oVS^Xng^ a Jie™ ei nt Higher education will 

important to bear in mind Martin forced tO Change 

.iT V pHv^ ua “5 fhe in p C uMc KTS H dlcaU y ov er the next 
5j£5 r Ration, in higher educa- Y^vs - whatever the 

and £7 vate lfe ’ the advancement direction 
and unprovement of knnwl^p. UUU 

through research and teaching, theie » 

•is little evidence of resistance* u 

change. Tills disciplinary dynamism tion 6 ’in ° S* ab H* ty of bi 8 ber educa- 
is most Obvious in the natural scion! !ZL!° stSSSK . hy * r ® f " encQ to Its 


guing to come under increasing 

SS S dtoJS hethe J fu ! l ! r = 'Iwnge is iff 

the direction of wider access fthe 

PrX- ,St l i oute )> , of concentration on 
traditional excellence (the conservn- 

ZTESitf of att «Ent 

mure™ needs (the indu «dal 

_ The r e ar e^tw 0i broad strategies for 
change tn British higher education, 

asfd e fh k / r and - he po,ilical Oeavini 
J! n d rn y impo ? an t internally 
a J d pr °cesses of change which 


cnange. This d sciplinarv dvnsmj«m un ™ aDU «y of h gher educa- denenH «n £ - 2, 1 cnan l c whlcl1 

is most obvious in thfSturarS 23 l ° cha ?, ge b y reference to l?s Se) Which nF^” 11 ^ know ' 

cea - physics in 1981 is not the same h™ 5 Intel| ectual vitality. Biven^erSr^^ k he - Se ^ Strate P ies is 

irtia -s 

S i ^ h 77^r, e di ^s„ a „ s ? h b|C ' - r WpSsiaJ: A “ 

,0 favour 


ruuve, political, . and even social ^ an ? e > “ were, j 

uperstTucture. . t® 1 ! , garded- kg, jndfrlsible, then it 

*1 ? ct . the contrast between ' ^ os ? ibr >” difficult 

2bS?! 5._A 5™" and political 


re- maTket X 1*157 a . i uxta Position of 
0 .ni ^ , a, l d Political routes to clianeo 

will as mutually exclusive alternatives & is 
■ to not particularly helpful. There Is cer- 

n 37 0om for ^tter reception of 
, in market messages in British universi- 
jed ties and colleges (and polytechnics^ 

*er- S aZ S-i.'IT " .u™ 8 ™? 1 ^ 


higher education may encourag™I s in ' 10 blghu *-««»hop as a the lesser t\' c r 7. v — 

|ns turn misleading. First, there at o,t mL ® nt) ; E{ l uall y a political 

some who argue that higher edu^ nrp ° f co » thS. involves a deliber- Su« e Tneri B T° ?Ve u Dlar * Cet techni ' 
lion even at the basic lew! of S- fi lm . p,lbcflt,on o f the problem be- S' !E?l Iy T, lhe ™ of stu- 

plmes and departments is a conserva- h i gher educa ti°n is first and damentfli P Ki A a more fun " 

W ^st scholars .SSfl .-SSH 1 of intellectual nro- JSS" 5L of change 


plines and departments is a conseftS: ^ 'Sim 2 damenKi At a more' 

that most scholars spSd dSS UPT of intc »ectual pro- S res ed nn ?*SP of chan 8 e 
th. e ' r time, shoring up convemlbrnii ^ cdon » art o also a calculated risk meni i °il a s t TOn 8 commit- 

aclaally has the jnleilectual' 

[ton and courage to advani 
ledge in any substantial u 
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Charter 

plan 

for UGC 

A confidential report being studied 
by Secretary of State for Education 
Sir Keith Joseph recommends that 
the University Grants Committee be 
given a Royal Charter so it can oper- 
ate on the same lines as research 
councils. 

A joint Department of Education 
and Science/UGC working party 
proposes that the UGC becomes a 
legally independent body employing 
its own staff, but with senior posts 
filled by civil servants on second- 
ment. 

, The group was set up to review 
the UGC position because of three 
separate developments: the recom- 
mendation from the Commons Select 
Committee on Education that the 
UGC secretariat be independent of 
slid not recruited from the DES; 
proposals for a national body in the 
public sector, and the need to make 
mil service staff cuts. 

.. The report comes out against two 
UGC proposals: setting up a limited 
company, UGC Services Ltd, outside 
the civil service, or contracting work 
out commercially for some of its ser- 
vices. 

. U then considers several ways in 
;■ which UGC status could change, to 

ia u em P ,o y * ts own staff. It 
could become an unincorporated 
two) but “we would not recommend 
any official to undertake the present- 
ly responsibilities of employer, nor 
incur the possibility of litigation in 
2r Ct , of ,V GC decisions while per- 
• Bble “ as be would be with- 
out incorporation”. 

Nor should it become a company, 
Lr“J ors wou l d have to be 
ann . ual g® neraI meetings 

i°» heid ‘ and tbe ron " 

; nal will ?£!? be cba nged by inter- 
nal leso'ution “and this would seem 

wimP 9 l ° be accep,able 10 


Cut in clearing 

About 2 ,000_ fewer students have 


One campus jobs to go 

by Ngaio Creauer , - . .. O 


by Ngaio Crequer 
and Olga Wojtas 

Almost one in five university jobs 
will disappear over the next three 
years as a result of cuts in public 
spending. Academic jobs will go 


almost as fnst as technical, clerical 
and manual jobs. 

Nine universities employing a total 
of 15,800 have already none tenta- 
tive sums about the likely impact of 
the cuts and expect almost 3,000 
posts to go. It is loo early to say how 
many will be compulsory redundan- 
cies and how mRny wastage, early 
retirement, and other less painful 
means. 

These sums forecast that overall 
18.5 per cent of university jobs will 
g°. 

At BRADFORD university an 


emergency court meeting was told 
that IRQ teaching staff would have to 
go over thc next three years and 
double that number of non-academic 
staff, out of an establishment of 
1900. The university will decide from 
which departments the staff will . 
come next term. 

A working panv plan at SUSSEX 
revealed that up to 235 jobs would 
have to be shed. 111 of them 
academic, from a staff of 1,272. The 
university estimates a shortfall 
£3. 74m, some 20 per cent of its ex- 
penditure, in 1983/4. 

The report of the group to review 
income and plan expenditure stated 
that unless cuts were made or in- 
come increased, “the university will 
be insolvent sometime during 1982- 

At BRISTOL senate was told that 


an extra £2ni was needed for each of 
the next two years or 4(H1 jobs would 
have to be lost, I5u through redun- 
dancy. Seventy-nine of them would 
be academic. 

Even with die University Grants 
Committee’s proposed loss of 400 
student places by 1983-4 the uni- 
versity’s staff-student ratio will 
worsen over the next two years by 15 
per cent “reducing it to the level 
common in sixth forms of schools," u 
spokesman said. 

A working party report at CITY 
university has concluded that a 
reduction of 15U staff was needed, fiG 
of them from academic staff, «it pre- 
sent numbering 314. There are now 
552 academic, clerical and technical 
staff. 

It also reported that in thc current 
year the university will not be able 




OU broadcasts switch 


The Open University’s programme production unit has said n fond farewell to 
the Alexandra Palace, Its home for 12 years, and has moved on to the OU 
campus at Milton Keynes. This should mean a more convenient working 


*3*3 through clearing. 
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Student fights 

b y Paul Flatter 

® urae InTote? ^5f d taking a 

he refused ^ management because, 
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arrangement for Open University and BBC programme makers. 

The centre - Europe's biggest purpose-built educational broadcasting 
complex - cost £8,500,000, paiubj the Department of Education and Science. 
It wul feature tbe most advanced audio-visual techniques available, including 
video recordings which students will be able lo play at home. 

One of tbe innovations the centre will exploit is Cyclops: this OU invention 
Is a television blackboard which links up to ten locations through two way 
transmissions of pictures and sound. Students will, of course, continue to 
receive conventionally transmitted programmes. 

It took ten years to plan and build the centre, which represents thc largest 
capital project undertaken by the QU's estates division. As well as £3.5m 
worth of new technical equipment, the centre uses a further £1.5m worth of 


equipment brought from Alexandra Palace. 


1 ^ticiesipp o* , “L 4 . u registration 

jj^toate dlDlnmS- ytfech “ c . for a p ost- 

aroioma co Urse . because he 
Sj’ftnj' "jS® 1 j£j estimate of the 
h s ‘ , - n from his course 


closed shop 

Mr S'oden said he was supported 
in Ills campaign bv the Freedom 
Association ana by MP Mr Nicholas 
Winterton. a former sponsor of a 
private Bill to make student union 
membership voluntary. He has writ- 
ten to Sir Keith for help. 

He said he was prepared to wait 
five years to do his course if neces- 
sary, and take it all the way up to 
the court of human rights in Stras- 

^anchester Polytechnic said it 
could not register any student who 
did not pay the foil £411 fee for the 


U 1 U I 1 VL pQY UIW IMli — ■ J 

course. “It you want to be registered 

S u must pay the fee,’’ said Mrs 
iristine Sargent, assistant academic 
secretary. 

Ms Debbie Withall, president of 
the student union, said Mr Soden 
was on the wrong track. ‘The union 
is not like a trade union. It is a 
facility like the library which « part 
of tlie education package to all stu- 
dents ' when they join tbe 
polyteclmic.” 


Keith 

Middlemas on 
trade unions, 
industry, and 
the state, 12 


Fred Inglis on public 
values in an age of 
decline , 14 


Simon Roberts on 
H L A Hart, 15 


London inquiry to 
be wound up 

Professor Randolph Quirk, thc new 
vice chancellor of London Universi- 
ty, has effectively wound up the 
committee on academic organization 
set up by his predecessor, Lord 
Annan. 

In a letter to Sir Peter Swinncrton- 
Dyer, Its chairman, he has asked the 
committee to produce a third and 
final discussion document by Decem- 
ber on the university’s central activi- 
ties, including the research and 
teaching institutes, the students un- 
ion, the library, student accomoda- 
tion the careers service. Senate 
House and other services. 

But he has said he does not “think 
it any longer appropriate that they 
should attempt the virtually impossi- 
ble of writing a final report with a 
full set of recommendations arising 
from your inquiries”. 

He makes it clear that circumst- 
ances have completely overtaken the 
committee's work and that he has 
now set up new machinery to look 
over the immediate situation. 


to mcel all expenditure ami it will 
have to negotiate a loan to cover 
deficits. It recommends giving up 
some of its rented accommodation. 

A discussion document produced 
at LEICESTER university esti- 
mates that approximately 120 jobs 
from all categories will hove to be 
lost by 1984-5. 

At HULL head of departments nre 
being circulated with consultative 
documents with the aim of trying to 
find ways of reducing expenditure by 
20 per cent. Thc Hull Association of 
University Tcnchers estimates iht the 
university would have to find £4- 
£5m. to pay for the 120- 1 511 
academic redundancies. 

A spokesman said; “This would 
exliuusi the reserves which the uni- 

contd on page 3 

National body 
takeover 
by CNAA? 

by John O’Leary 

Two controversial alternatives to the 
options for n national body included 
in the Government’s Green Paper 
will be put to a special meeting of 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards next week. 

One would involve the formation 
of regional consortia of polytechnics 
and colleges to cut down the number 
of major institutions to be adminis- 
tered by a new organization, while 
the other would see the CNAA ex- 
tending its role to form the national 
body itself. The schemes will be 
among a number under discussion at 
an all-day meeting to be held on 
Tuesday. 

Both possibilities were raised re- 
cently at an exploratory meeting witli 
representatives of the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics. Some 
support was evident for the forma- 
tion of consortia which would place 
polytechnics at the hub of a system 
of satellite institutions. 

Such a proposal would face strong 
opposition from the colleges and in- 
stitutes of higher education, whose 
principals met last week to discuss 
their reaction to the Green Paper. 
Their formal response was being 
drafted this week and is expected to 
advocate a middle course between 
the local authorities' and the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science's 
proposals. 

me role of the council in any new 
arrangements will be the focal point 
of the debate, with the most radical 


would be for the CNAA to form the 
academic arm of the new body, giv- 
ing advice through its subject boards. 

The National Union of Students 
has criticized Government proposals 
to bring the bulk of public sector 
higher education under national con- 
trol as a “step towards a more iso- 
lated, elitist, and unpopular” system. 

But in a strong plea for a properly 
thought-out middle course, its re- 
sponse to the Green Paper says tht 
the counter-proposuts from the 
Council of Local Education Author- 
ities are "simplistic and crude”. 

The union says the scone of the 
Green Paper was not wide enough 
Representatives of the 27 local au- 
thorities in London and the home 
counties have given overwhelming 
support to the CLEA proposal to 


should be vigorously opposed. 
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Socialist academics 
launch campaign 

by David Jobbins „ '*■_ . , “ 

a nji i emerged Himnn ; 


by David Jobbins . “*■, . . ® 

A radical new campaian to defend ST? rBed discussions, it 

and ultimately change fhe course of be hef^at the* n conference . should 
higher education is to be launched hu- * J he . 9 of Aston 
next month liu a r . l isle next month. Thev recnonwri i 


r'.“ uHiiiimeiy cnange the course of be held »t ♦£, f r mouiq 

higher education is to be launched niL * thc Urawaty of Aston 
next month by a group of Labour thin 2 omh ‘- The y recognized 
Party academics and politicians ° defenlw ■ t e 10115 had H ro,e in , 
. Its aim is to bring tMether social fa™ d 3® ; f S - bL f l ar 8 ued that some 
sids °l ,h * b ' , " ar J' lin ' »?s™ n «d^ intervenlion was 
to light the cuts and formulate fJlja TL- I- " ■ ... 1 


' . • : ' ,s i ' ^ . 1 ’ 




r' r u.T a,ocs or Ine binary line 
to light the cuts and formulate the 
sort of policies a future Labour bov- 
er 5*P e . s h°uid implement. 

imun,i I / ,i i' at !. vc . ca ^ ne from Mr Phif- 
lip Whitehead, Labour MP for Der- 

by North and Mr Michael Rustin 

■ 

A nrP.liminnru iik 


The lines along which the cam- 
paign will develop were openly 
hinted at by Mr Whitehead, a Com 
mans spokesman on higher educa- 
tion, at fringe meetings during the 
Labour Party conference in 
Brighton. . 

He and shadow p.Hnrniin« c„„ . 


cast London Polytechnic r?: ”"V . . 

A preliminary meeting* was held at ary Secret_ 

the House of Commons late tilt MIl® l * Kmnock both argued 
month. While many of ihe peopfe SXJSft*! educat, °" shouId «J°pt a 
attending were eminent social P sci£i- rud?in 0pen flnd . res P° nsive atli- 
tists it was stressed that this w« “Ji*® communil / ' f was to 

«ta intention i movement SUPPOrt the Ubour 
that all disciplines and all levels of nt ' 

work should be involved f Brou P 18 seeking to develop a 

Among those attending were Pro- the rela- 

fessor Rovden Hnrrimn tIons "!P °f higher education in hmh 


uifli an aisciptines and all levels of „ ■ 

work should be involved f Brou P 18 seeking to develop a 

Among those attending were Pro- SEE *,!??# reco ? nizin S the rela- 
fessor Royden Harrison, pro feSor of iSSSEr? to both 

JS? 1 h,st °fy Warwick University- “1, rt ft,rthcr education. 

PTOfesssor Margaret Stacey, head 6f to S iS ? e - Pf, rt ex R? ct the policy 
sociology at Warwick; Professor L?rl! IC,e ? ,y radical to “Psel 
Robert Moore, head of sociology at EJhf s??2f rv *? ve foments parttcu- 
Afaerdeen; and Mr Christopher ' Xl ?* . univ ersilies. 

Prin*. 1 nhnnr tin f. . TnC StCfinnir IWnmilt.. f._ . L _ 

Lewisham 


■'•■■■ • ■ I.. 
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lion of 1 eclinicfll m 86 ^ 
Supervisory Stnffi 

•ige early retirement sch^T' 

university staff. Ischcm «la :. 

“One man’s early refir*,. £' 
be someone else'* rU!i 9 
tluncy,- LmslAr 0 ^^ 1 ^ 
MimScc Godfrey' 

After n meeting with lerin^ 1 
ruprescuaiives from tli ^5 

; sKLs* N 0W r^! } 


Fees prize 


.T V ucuu Ol S 

Aberdeen; and Mr i 
Price, Labour MP for 
West. 

While differences of 


MfV 1 ,ar 4y in the universities. r ““ ,v “ 
emphasis m<!e ‘ ShefReid 


Two-pronged attack on lack 
w P ac es for young people 

by Patricia Santinofli . _ 




« oS sir ,g.i? stirs si 

,* n ^. nd . ;,s l a result of two campaigns XL*™ 0, nS ‘' ,reas w bere 16-venr- 
launc/ied this week. P gns . oJds »»ovc on either to tertiary col- 1 

ITie first hi being mounted by the frrr or s, "* th fonn colleges.' then 

thSh°7i ■ Cen [ re for Education mFun^o UCS ,,lc aut,,ori£ y must oper- 
Wfiich claims thni i~.«i ale un open necese r\f\ 1 inn 


.... w wrng nmunted hv ihe . lunn coneues. then 

wS°!J ■ Cen [ re for Education t,le aut,,orit y musi ope r- 

Act 1944. This lays a duly on author au, bonties to provide further educa 
SJin pr °H Vid f m «* rtSSS T h !° r S e Aw age group UCa 
forfmhA=“uca, r i 0 ^' qUaI ' fac * ‘ 


of 

leacners in Further and Higher 
SSTSiE.! Si*! ^overnmen, 


+ r%r- . '■““wiiiun. r- . 7. . * * “Hirer ana Hiohpr 

hau C K 15 advisin g “II students who £^H C ? t, i° 11 fe , ars thflt Tl »e Government 
been refused a place at either -i a ^ e advantage of the need to 
SS or to maTe ?£g5 E ld ? 8 new_ta*4 basis for forthe? 

2SC- "V 10 their l e.a. for pwi!!? 0 ! 1 to &ve local authorities a 
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Togetherness 

A new book, Working Togt 
Partnership in Local Social Sen 
has just been published jointly v 
Association of Metropolitan As 
Hies, (he Association of County C 
cfls, and the National Connel 
Voluntary Organizations, n s 
guidelines to voluntary bodies to 
mg suggestion on the training « 
dal workers. It Is published by 1 
ford Square Press, £1.9$ fro® b 
shops. 
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Decision day for new SSRC 


hv Paul Flather 

The Social Science Research Council 
ai'th three new faces meets today to 
Eh out some of the detail of its 
major restructuring programme with 
Un still among the academics'. 

Official letters to the new council 
members were sent out by the 
Secretary of State for Education only 
on Tuesday, well nfter the expected 

deadline. . , . 

The delay was the result of the 
recent Cabinet reshuffle, but it also 
reflects Sir Keith's wish to brief him- 
self about the SSRC following the 
row over the non-reappointment of 
Professor A. H. Halsey, professor of 
social and administrative studies at 

Odordi _ _ | ... 

Professor Halsey was a leading 
opponent of the reforms which cre- 
ated six "problem" committees to re- 


place the 15 subject committees. His 
place goes to Mr Nevile Johnson, 
also a fellow of Nuffield College, 
something of a conservative. 

Meanwhile Professor Ernest Gell- 
ner, professor of philosophy at LSE, 
who has just returned from Itlay and 
sits on the council, said he felt the 
reforms were a mistake and if they 
did not work they should be re- 
versed. 

“The dangers are (hat academics 
will have to decide on matters out- 
side their specialist field. It was more 
a vote of confidence in the SSRC 
leadership that this is best system 
available at present." 

Another senior social science critic 
suggested perhaps it would be better 
if research was in future funded 
directly by the Government than a 
“managed" SSRC. 


Extra redundancy opposed 


Local eduention authority leaders are 
resisting claims by college lecturers 
for better compensation for redun- 
dancy. 

They believe that lecturers should 
not be treated differently from other 
local authority workers, and that 
some aspects of the claim, including 
the possibility of compensation for 
staff retiring as early as 40, could be 
outside its power. 

There was some progress during 
talks early this week on better com- 
pensation procedures. But union 
leaders regard the two questions as 
inextricably linked and fear that ex- 
isting arrangements are- inadequate 
to deal with the threat of compulsory 
redundancies among lecturers ' over 
50 who may have difficulty in finding 
new jobs. 


“The state scheme is conceived in 
terms of lump sum compensation 
meant to tide someone over a re- 
latively short period between jobs. 
For people of 40 to 50 the chances of 
getting another job quickly are re- 
mote and there is a need for a larger 
lump sum and longer term com- 
pensation." said Mr Derek Weitzell, 
negotiating secretary of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education. 

Longer term compensation is not 
yet part of the lecturers' claim but 
could be introduced if union leaders’ 
worst fears about the levels of redun- 
dancy are confirmed. 

Talks between officials are to con- 
tinue and both sides are expected to 
return to the issue early next month. 


One in five jobs to go 
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financing. It would entail a real 
threat of bankruptcy and leave 
the university quite unable to pro- 
vide an adequate service to its 
students". 
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The two other new faces are Mr 
Maunce Shock, vice chancellur of 
Leicester University, and Professor 
J. G. Edwards, professor of addic- 
tion behaviour at the Institute of 
Psychiatry, London University. 

Reappointed arc Mr W. B. Utling, 
chief social work officer of the de- 
partment of health and social secur- 
ity, and Professor Michael Wise. 


Natfhe resists plans to 
curb local controls 


professor of geography at the Lon- 
don School of Economics, a key sup- 
porter of the reforms, who unusually 


is serving a third term of one more 
year. 

The council will discuss how to 
appoint the semi-permanent referees 
who will from next summer play a 
key role in evaluating research. Final 
decisions will emerge after ihe 

R eriod of open consultation ends on 
lovember iO. 



by David Jobbins 

The college lecturers' union is con- 
sidering spending up to £100,000 on 
a campaign to defend further anil 
higher education aguinst what it re- 
gards as a Government attempt to 
erode local democracy. 

The decision to launch the cam- 
paign was taken by leaders of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education last 
weekend. They fear that polytechnics 
will be hard hit by the size and 
distribution of- this year’s advanced 
further education pool. 

They also believe that planned leg- 
islation io curb the power of local 
authorities to fix rates will hit public 
sector higher education particularly 
hard. Last year local authorities 
spent £30m on advanced further 
education over and above their pool 
contributions. Many were high- 
spending city councils who were pre- 
pared to bail out their polytechnics 
and colleges to safeguard educational 
provision and help to avoid redun- 
dancies. 

Now, Natfhe leaders believe, it 


will he authorities like these who will 
he at the forefront of Environment 
Secretary Mr Michael Heseltine’s 
efforts to cut local government 
spending. 

"Unless we win this one, I fear 
that we will lose between 4,000 and 
6,000 jobs," a member of the Natfhe 
executive said. 

The Government aims lo have its 
controls in operation by April, so the 
timescale for thc campaign is neces- 
sarily compressed. Natfhe is going lo 
find itself working with some un- 
accustomed allies. This week the 
Association of County Councils also 
decided to fight the legislation. 

The union believes the threat is 
not limited to advunced further 
education but will affect further 
education and all its other range of 
interests. 

Natfhe treasurer Mr Bill Easton is 
examining how best the money 
should be spent. Options include em- 
ploying professional campaign orga- 
nisers out a major eall is likely to nc 
financing of industrial action nt 
crunch-points in the service. 


Merger proposals go back 
to the drawing board 


cational inquiry resigned from the 
elected office of dean of the faculty 
of social sciences and humanities be- 
cause of the procedures suggested 
for coping with the cuts. 

He said that proposals for “staff 
severance according to programmatic 
need" by the end of the present 
academic year reflected a misjudg- 
ment of the politics of institutional 
survival. His faculty had been prop- 
osed for a cut in staff more than $0 
per cent in advance of any careful 
evaluation of its programme. 

Scotland’s cuts announced so far 
are at GLASGOW and ABERDEEN, 
which are to axe 431 and 343 jobs 
respectively. i 

In a special issue of Glasgow’s 
news letter, principal Alwyn Wil- 
liams has said that while the prop- 
osed economies will have a devastat- 
ing effect on teaching, research and 
general maintenance, it would be 
irresponsible not to put every con- 
ceivable economy into train im- 
mediately- 

He adds that these economies are 
“hopelesly inadequate”, but that had 
the university not begun its reduc- 
tions in 1980, the present proposal of 
losing 431 jobs over the next three 
years would have increased by more 
than 100. 

Glasgow will lose 154 academic 
posts and Aberdeen 112 and possibly 
more. Aberdeen's planning commit- 
tee proposes the closure of the logic, 
developmental biology and history 
and pnilosophy of science depart- 
ments, and it is likely that social 
work, Italian and Spanish are also 
under threat. 

STIRLING university which 
faces a budget cut of 26 per cent, is 
to lose 63 academic and more than 
100 non-academic posts. 

ST ANDREWS is to lose 50 
academic posts, 15 per cent- Of the 
academic staff, and it is likely that 
around the same proportion of non- 


oiuuuu r - — i , 

academic posts will be axed. . 

It now seems certain that there 
will be compulsory redundancies^ 
DUNDEE, despite principal Aaam 
Neville's original confidence that 
Dundee was relatively unaffected by 
the cuts. In a letter this week to 
heads of department, he says ttipt 
firm responses to voluntary redun- 
dancy have been disappointingly few 

And internal document at 
HERIOT-WATT indicates tht com- 
pulsory redundancies will be un- 
avoidable. . 


Out of sight, 
out of mind 

The theft of a collection of rare anti- 
quarian books on science and 
mathematics from University College, 
London, has caused alarm In 
academic libraries. 

More than 200 books, valued at 
£1.3m, were stolen over the summer 
vacation and Mr John Papanastas- 
siou, an economics student accused of 
the crime, Is facing extradition pro- 
ceedings In New York. Four books, 
including a 1638 edition of Galileo’s 
Discorsi, have been recovered and 
police believe the remainder of the 
collection Is still In Britain. 

Police were alerted three weeks ago 
when a man tried to sell some of the 
books to a West End book dealers. 
The University College library stamp 
in each had been bleached out. 

Miller joins 
the SDP 

Dr Terence Miller scourge of left 
wing students and Marxist lecturers 
during his nine years as principal of 
the Polytechnic of North London, 
appeared in a new guise this week as 
one of the early speakers in the 
Perth conference of the Social 
Democratic Party. 

Dr Miller, who retired from the 
directorship last year, spoke in the 
debate on decentralization of govern- 
ment to sound a note of caution. 
“The planning of higher education 
cannot be done on a local basis," he 
said, (fen Bradley of The Times) 

Surprise candidate 
for NELP post 

A surprise candidate has emerged 
among the five front runners for the 
job or director of North East Lon- 
don Polytechnic. 

He is Dr Donald Walwyn-James, 
who was last year appointed to ran 
the merged old and new universities 
of Malta as part of Prime Minister 
Mr Dorn Mintoffs reorganization of 
higher education. 

Also on the shortlist are former 
Labour education minister Mr Gerry 
Fowler, currently deputy director of 
Preston Polytechnic; Mr Neil Mer- 
ritt, principal , of Ealing College of 
Higher Education; Mr John McKen- 
zie, principal of Ilkley College, 
Yorkshire; and Mr Colin Milner, 
assistant director and chief adminis- 
trative officer of NELP. 


by Patricia Santinelli 

A merger plan for Bradford and 
Ilkley colleges has been shelved 
pending the results of a Bradford 
City Council inquiry into the future 
provision of higher education. 

Strong doubts about the value of a 
merger were expressed by the chief 
executive of the council at a meeting 
of the further education sub- 
committee last week. 


The working party which proposed 
the merger consisted of the two prin- 
ciples of the colleges, the director of 


Ihe council’s educational services and 
a National Association for Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education 
representative. They had only con- 
centrated on one option, and hnd 
not had any input from the legal, 
personnel and financial departments 
of the council as originally intended. 

The options for consideration ori- 
ginally set out by the council were 
either to make no alteration or to 
discontinue provision. The other 
alternative was the merger of Ilkley 
and Bradford colleges Into an en- 
larged Bradford college. 

A new working party, including 
members of the original, has been 
set up under the charge of Mr 


Gordon Mnorc the chief execu- 
tive to rc-examinc nit options. But it 
now includes an extra five members 
consisting of the principal further 
education officer, tnc county's per- 
sonnel officer, the assistant director 
of finance, the city's solicitor and the 
economics development coordinator. 

Mr Moore said that with hindsight 
it was felt that the whole thing could 
have been dealt with better, that 
reporting procedures could have 
been improved and a much better 
use of the council's resources could 
have been made. He did not rule out 
the eventual possibility of the merger 
following his report due out at the 
end of tnc month. 

The matter has been further com- 
plicated by Mr Eric Robinson, prin- 
cipal of Bradford College who has 
threatened legal action. It is not 
known whether Mr Robinson will take 
any part in the new working party as 
he aid not attend (lie first meeting 
this week. 

The decision to re-examine all the 
options has however been welcomed 
in some quarters. Mr Neville Cox, 
the Natfhe representative said he 
was delighted a new committee had 
been set up. 


Bradford ‘better off before 


Bradford University is going £10,000 he complained, 
deeper into debt each working day "If w e had remained CATs, where 
and like Salford University would we were at the top of the public 
have been better off remaining a sector list, we would not have been 
College of Advanced Technology, suffering now, we would have been 
Professor John West, the Bradford expanding", said Professor West, 
vice chancellor told a fringe meeting Professor John Ashworth, the new 
of the Social Democratic Party con- vice chancellor of Salford University, 
ference in Bradford this week. said there was no longer a single 

“I am now running a university university system. After the latest 
where every working day I get cuts had been implemented, there 
£10,000 deeper into the red”, said would be three systems: technologic- 
professor West. “I am told on July 2 al universities such as Salford, the 
that I must save £2.5m in the year large civic universities and small, arts 
starting on October 1. If I were based universities. There is consider- 
managing a sausage factory, I would able overlapping with the public 
already have had to sack 100 people, sector. 

But I have 8,400 students on my He compared the list of cuts with 
books on four-year courses. Am I to the list of UGC members, saying it 
send some of them away because was “offensive’’, that those universi- 
there are no lecturers to leach them? ties which had educated or employed 
And I can’t sack lecturers anyway members had escaped more lightly, 
because of tenure.” Mr Martin Dent, a senior fecttir- 

He accused the government of er from Keeie University, suggested 
"totally abdicating” from any form of that only £13.5m would be needed to 
helping the universities with the cost reduce the cuts in the 1 1 worst 
of redundancies. The universities hnd affected universities to 18 per cent, 
to find the money out of their own But neither vice chancellor held out 
hinds. “I m really spending £20,000 a any hope of more Government 
day just trying to get people away”, funds. (TES) 

MPs encourage mature doctors 

Medical schools should drop their Qualified nurses and social workers 
insistence that mature students who are especially mentioned, 
want lo train as doctors should have 

high A level grades, according to But. the committee also calls for 
the House of Commons social ser- . the balance between doctors and 
vices select committee. . consultants to be radically changed. 

The MPs, in their reporL on with an immediate freeze on 
medical education published this appointments to the top junior hos- 
week. say that more students - espe- pltal grade and a reduction in horns 


But. the committee also colls for 
the balance between doctors and 
consultants to be radically changed, 
with an immediate freeze on 


dally over 40 - should be accepted, worked by junior doctors. 
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Strategy ‘will not emerge from DES’ 

by Ngaio Crcquer Education and Science, and certainly “The onlv serious aualinulv* ohi^r. r,„.i . 


A small review hoard should be set 
up to make urgent, fundamental and 
strong recommendations about the 
future of higher ami further educa- 
tion, MP Robert Rhodes James said 
last week. 

Mr James, MP for Cambridge and 
Conservative Party liaison officer for 
higher and further education, was 
speaking at the annual Regional 
Council of Women of Great Drituin 
at Watford. 

“What is needed is a new, cold, 
and dear-eyed look at the whole of 
higher and further education as part 
of the educational system and our 
national requirements, What we 


Education and Science, and certainly 
not from the Treasury or from Par- 
liament," he said. 

He had his reservations about the 
details of recent cost-cutting recom- 
mendations of the University Grants 
Committee but he supported the 
general shift of resources from arts 
to the natural sciences, engineering 
and medicine. 
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h teller education." illusioned. Head teachers and par- 

Highcr Education needed urgent cnts ta ke increasing care to avoid 
review. Many people considered sucb institutions for their outstanding 
their sector was sacrosanct unique P u P ils - with the result that the gifted 
and needed no justification. But congregate in certain universities. 


■m , L , and needed no justification. But congregate in certain universities, 

i am bound to say that if I had there was enormous disparities in whl ‘ e others gratefully receive what 

en in a similar position I would quality between and within institu- ‘bey can gel," he said. 
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national requirements. What we 
needjs a Strategy, and it is not going 
to emerge from the Department of 

Jewish union 
warns of 
further bans 
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The Union of Jewish Students has 
warned of increasing tension on cam- 
puses over nn anti-Zionist campaign 
jo persuade student unions to ban 
Israeli and Jewish societies. 

Mr Sun Jacobs, chairman of UJS, 
which now claims 5,000 members on 
‘JO campuses, has warned that unless 
Jewish students are organized they 
might bo bnnned from holding meet- 
ings or services. 

Last week he appealed for support 
at a fringe meeting of the Labour 
Friends of Israel held at the party’s 
national conference in Brighton. He 
called for a sane and even-handed 
approach to (lie Middle East ques- 
tion. 1 

> d, c next few months we arc 
gome to face an unprecedented 
attack on Jewish students and the 
idea of Israel. We could find that 
unless we are effcciivelv organized 
we will not be allowed to meet to 
hold services and or. to..eat kosher." 

were- signs of trouble pn 
.Scottish, campuses particularly at 
Strathclyde, Glasgow and Dundee 
where attempts were being made to 
‘ S Wn J h «, uni ^ rs,ties wtoh campuses 
on the West Bank. No campus cur- 
rently bans Jewish societies. 

Mr Jacobs said: “We would wel- 
a>mc a debate on the Middle East! 

ffi want ‘hings to get out 
Of hand. We do not want nnti- 
Zionlsm to become the same os 
anti-semltisin-. We do not want vigi- 
innte groups patrolling- universities." 

The National Union of Students 
policy on the Middle East lapses in 
December 1982 .and Arab groups are 
kMn to press a pro-Palestine line. 
The Labour Students have supported 
Palestinian 'independence. 

iinSm2?rS Anti-Zionist Otganiza- 
S SS^2K ngured w « row at the 
last NUS conference over the pro- 
motion of a book which claimed that 
Ann Franks diary was hoax. Las 
month the NUS decided that BAZO 

ferences °* be invi,ed 10 fa,,lre con " 


. ~ “ - * j'waiuvi i a <ivlilU 

mn have been much more radical. But I 
should have done so from my own 
•Id, knowledge us a former senior' mem- 
°» ber of the profession and, I admit, 
art prejudices, rather than from a solid 
)ur base of detailed information ” said 
we Mr James. 

ing He lamented loss of the UGC’s 
of quinquennial review of universities. 

Computer 

MATE 

A new type of computer terminal 
developed by staff at Essex University 
ms to meet the needs of a particular 


... ....... ^ ... mihui nor whs me malaise limited to the 

positions m he new universities who new universities. "We have institu- 

JF7JE P ? nl f d n L he headlon £ ru , sh ‘ions still living on reputations 
?Q^ri her J°° 1Umed c [ eatlon m the gained many years ago, and now 
who were, to be blunt, the Fading in entire ^ qualify. °s” 
rejects. as wp. hnv*> i nriiin/t.min 


hy David Jobbins • 

While women college lecturer, 
more likely to join a Su B F* 
than their male colleagues 
tiny fraction go on to hold 1 

anend annuafronferenre aS;" 

to figures published TOldlD i 


figures published today ” 

Aielrt. 


p ' — — f.MV XUU 

T-flj. , as we have individuals in senior 

ihi Int d erma y °fhp 8 n^f P ^ ° E ”5 abi1 ' academic positions with lifelong ten- 
S w iiS !hi ° n and . very U» whose future is far behind 
tew even have that opportunity - them," said Mr James. 



per cent of conference delegated It 
per cent of the national S 
and 14 per cent of branch S3 

by'NX B,0,l,efi g" re! “S 

“The overall picture is very 
pressing, especially for a union rhr, 


Scots argue over planning 
to meet employers’ needs 

image™!^ Impto™ ^ho" are P f,t r f" id - fi , Th ,f. “ am P 1 » »f ">edi 

SiT«o tt t h Gi rs y u rt ?” 8 ' sww 

seareh in HI. for Re ‘ . A music student, for e 


New minister 
makes plea 


search in Higher Education _L^, M nMl “ c student, for example, 

Closer links between universities ofwhethar S fh dy m ^ ic 

and industry would better alien lZ7 B e .i whether thcie -was a 


sslonal interests was ‘‘a terrihu u i 1 sno T, be involved in deci- 
irning" to the univerairii b sion-mafang, Mr WiUiam Shelton, 

A music student, for ^example feS 42 n ' StC h Ht c th - C De P art niem of 
ould be able to «h.Hv Edu . catI0n and Saence, said this 


studv miisir “ ,IU science, said this 

SSS Shelton, who is responsible for 

St^tr-Tsaa 

■aSSSr^sss'i S^srjsa 

robj arts .''and Cl Sr^there "S SSbuJmoM nc ^ e P ack , h “ three major compo. 

Professor Hunter. ' puhbc money to learn to become an nc !l£j on ? deabn E with the theory of 

Hk vUiw i , unemployed musician." . participation, the second 


inp mn i«.< a* . ■ 1 ucw rae an 
unemployed musician." 

3d mt be^CvlE^ , J< who ^sa^T^hat ^nSj ' 

fe i^r the ri tin 

Salford and York 6 j 1 Wer F concerned with improving the n«?i™ i!n. 1 dy . re ™ a,ned the domi- portant point about the kit 

prevented Ih-.u-u'SSIfc ^ mar- of '! « 




Ife.i 


for g, es ahead on alternative tools 


■ n.n-l... .J . . “WIUIS an A .. ■"■B Hlb UlCUfY ui 

unemployed musician." participation, the second comprising 

Mr Ian Sharp, Scottish Education 80 { ne , 3 .° case histories and the third 
Department undersecretary for for- a lra ^ n,n 8 scheme. 

thf edu ! Cflti °n. sa>d that 'Dr Fred Milson, chairman of 

choice o E t r S ’ ^ W 5 ,C u student NCVYS - stressed that the most im- 
“ of study remained the domi- portant point about the kit was that 

S' ^ th u e s * ste *’ w °rk- K W to,enhance £e SSatiSi 

cou,d he of young people in sockS Td in 

-rs^-rar.- a means ;K r own Eres Hc m 

for cond Imdlfof eds ° f em P ,o yera t0 have 0 Minister for Youth who 
ning^was CrtSLESl. ,nd ^ pre ^ d t0 ** 

lZ ~~T. 1 Shelton told aq earlier confer- 

ternative tools, STiS: 


a Natfhe leaflet says. ^ ‘ 
The number of women working in 
former education has increased by JO 
per cent since 1974 but Natfhe m 

B la ms that this has not been n- 
ected in the higher salary bands. 
In 1974 men outnumbered woou 
m the profession by four to one But 
women tend to join Natfhe ai j 
slightly higher rate - 23 per cent of 
the union's members are female 
Natfhe admits: “It might be 

thought we need to recognize the 
hypocrisy of chastising employers for 
failing to treat women equally when 


failing to treat women equally wh» 
the system of recruitment to office in 
the union represents one of consider- 
able disadvantage for our women 
members.” 

The leaflet calls for branches and 
liaison committees to approach 
women to consider standing as local 
officers, and suggests regular discus- 
sions on proportional representalk» 
on all the union's decisioa-maldity 
bodies. 

Ms Tricia Leman, chairman of Nat- 
fhe's women's rights standing pane/ 
(79 per cent female membership) 
said: “Women are active on wonzas 
rights issues but this should s* te 
seen as the only avenue of iiwh* 
ment for women. They are refoctai 
to come forward because of bet of 
support facilities, lack of confidence 
and training, and a lack of posilhe 
encouragements." 

Natfhe 's own figures show 
while its major nauonaf committees 
on higher and further education, am 
salaries are largely male presera*- 
women achieve a better proportion 
! of membership on the adult educa- 
tion and research staff committed 
but never more than 30 per cent. 

• Out of a total membership or 
32,000, the Association of University 
Teachers estimates that 15 per cent 
are women. 

Breaking Down the Barriers, ^ 
fished by Natfhe, Hamilton 
Mabledon Place , London WC1H 
9BH. 


Mrs Lilian Geach 

We have been asked to 
that Mrs Lilian Geacli remains nw 
of the department of business 
at the Polytechnic of the SosJ 
Bank, although she has been o 
leave of absence since Jannary '£ 
and the department has been suw 
quently affected, but not disbafl^a 

by a reorganization of the mom 

of administrative studies at. “* 
polytechnic. . j. 


Si^^ : NUS may recruit in schools 


^ nV'T ? . ut f n n SC °p ai Loven- of h two.vcar « a ^h ^ uems wmch fulfil socially iKcftjl I^ UlI 

try (Lanchestcr) Polytechnic. Tlie “ -»T. G sea fp b . b y thc Lucas . entena. while nlso mep'Hno i J i ! 1 ^ Lj 

tnwpott, energy conservatfoh and Srs P d Work for local . porr sytems, braking opentaiks withteaclieruSonite 

i'* thc.com: ..iSCSKifirSf : feT n i,! m “>p •» 

!S-tL4^VSKi3^ I Jte-y J9!" thcvnion «ecu- 


iranspoit, energy conservation and 
medicine, matching theifi to the skills 
of local engineers. . 

The unit, the brainchild of Lucas 
Aerospace Combine Shop Stewards 
Committee, arid financed * by" the 
Cadbury Trust, begin work with the 
new academic term in confident 
mood, despite the setback to the first 
unit. North' East London 
Polytechnic’s . Centre far Alternative 
industrial and Technological Systems 
(CAITS). That unit, also launched 

ihmnnh fhn !n»il«>ii__ f 


But 215,000 school sUth-fonj 
would be eligible only for 
membership and would pay 
,own subscription probably 
lower rate ' than currently P*“ ff 
NUS members at colleges not ■« 
ated -to the national orgaOBJ 11 ■ 
“We would 'helo individual n» 


jaunviicu providing work for tin* 

through the inspiration of Lucas und course work for sim 
shop stewards, faces an uncertain fo- Dr Lowefl aiiit 


C« Wfolnee! s3d. Srffi nm hSV l6 S 1 ^ CTr ^ » bent in schools to form a W 

t L Not only, are the workers of (lie SihSf thc ^f^rtnient. Thfc StsS ^ dd a which could send someone t oca 

West Midlands likely to S JiS -SKllSi «r°5f of the .re^Rla existin 8 ence. But it could not form “ 

products to work -wi, ^ derived^ ^from devdlb^-; ‘ 7 ShS^^S*^-' . , ' , because we recognize schools are 

the unit’s designs but the unit Is mS ‘Srfy S^ ylar^Dr lS pv Ws pc ?n : stWems^uld' ap a PP r0 P riate P lace ’ lb * ^ 
providing work for the poly!s:- staff final S SS j W W 30 : 'dle same w!i ib —Sf ,n ^ flddcd - . „ nkelv 

Hnd course work for stuifenie • kT a ...3?& r ' dcs, 8n undergraduates k* -^ it^L e ’ ^ ay st Mdent bodies ,m One hostile reaction 


ia course work tor students." : be wnrtu 

Dr Brian Low,; n,iU^^ or 


; a P., NU S spokesman, said. 


. ' V* V WWUIU IIW»^ mm *— « 

bers in schools to form a 

which could send someone to 
t, . .. ij frtrffl a ub 
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is likely. 
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Organization urgent 
says top DES man 


Sir Rex urges support for UGC 


by Gareth Huw Davies 
The Department of Education and 
Science's lop civil servant, in a rare 
public statement, has said that Bri- 
tain lacks the organization to make 
the fullest use of the resources avail- 
able to higher and further education. 

Sir James Hnmilton, permanent 
secretary to the DES in his paper 
Whliiier Further Education and High- 
a Education? poses the question: 
“Arc we organized at college, local 
government, regional and central 

government level to make best use 
of the resources available to us?” He 
gives a firm response: “No, we are 
not." 

This is the key point in a wide- 
ranging analysis of current problems 
in and the direction of progress of 
higher ami further education. The 
paper, published this week, was de- 
livered earlier this year at a confer- 
ence at C'oombe Lodge Further 
Education Staff College. 

Sir James exposes "a bewildering 
array" of problems in the maintained 
sector. A major one is the inevitabil- 
ity that resources in the two sectors 
arc not going to increase. 

A second is “an extraordinarily dif- 
ficult” demographic problem in the 
years to come. Sir James believes 
this will be brought about by a rapid 
increase in the number of young 
people available for HE and training 
over the next two or three years, 
followed by a period of decrease in 
numbers, and in six or seven years 
time, a rapid decrease. 

Among the questions these prob- 
lems raise, writes Sir James, are: 
How do we distribute limited re- 
quires between the various sectors? 
kite present distribution best suited 
to our national needs? 

He writes: “Even if we are able to 
move to .a belter distribution, are 
mere not considerable opportunities 
lor improvements in the effectiveness 
j P 051 '^ 100 ! sector? Can we 
afford lhe enormously wide variety 
of insulations and qualifications we 
have at present." 

^presses misgivings on 
e ‘£ d ‘ ven ®ss of non-advanced 
tyhw I looked at this sector 


I was faced with a phenomenon 
which appeared to hnve little or no 
structure, a bewildering array of 
standards and qualifications, and a 
range of customers that appeared to 
defeat any rational form of categor- 
ization.” B 

"It is clear beyond doubt that 
there is no national or regional grand 
design, and I suspect that in many 
parts of the country there is verv 
little in the way of a local grand 
design". 

Recent information indicated thnt 
the NAFE student numbers were not 
expanding “as we might hope” in 
some critically important subjects 
like engineering “perhaps a shrewd 
judgment by entrants of the nature 
°f our present economic predica- 
ment." Sir James says he deprecates 
the decline in part-time student num- 
bers. 

On provision for the 16-19 nge 
group Sir James says there is a con- 
tinuing need for an improved contact 
and understanding between educa- 
tional interests and industry. 

Sir James said the Government 
was looking for “a balance of provi- 
sion corresponding to the demands 
which, os a country, we are likely to 
put on the students in their subse- 
quent working lives. 

“As for the institutions, the Gov- 
ernment is looking for educational 
and managerial maturity, with due 
weight accorded to the heeds of ex- 
cellence. efficiency, innovation and 
responsiveness." 

He writes of the need for greater 
trans-binary cooperation. He says 
there has always been some inter- 
change at local and regional level, 


by Paul Flather come off relatively well from the 

sir ^w“a , S ! 3Sfc , t2s: 

.hey «. ml EES £ a!)Sjr %3. ^ " * 


but virtually none at national level 
except at tne DES. “Much greater 
cooperation will be needed if Fmiited 


Delay in grants denied 

Sfotlartd's National. Union financial hardship were those who 
denti S'U 1 ? 81 ,f bousa nds of stu- had applied for a grant only within 
aiih n r!I tbc coming session the last Eve weeks, and that immedi- 
ihe ,h ava been denied by ate help would be given in cases of 

AS Sh «% ation Department: serious hardship, 
ceira n» -pope students who re- The department had received 
wnnIH i m tbe department 61.000 grant applications, he said, 

emeiwnnu ,be lerm under an “We fully expect that by the second 
after thp C iif yments ^heme set up week in October half would have 
in dalavs j 8ervoats str lke resulted received the emergency payment, 
ib e jqrjt m asses sing awards, said and half their proper payment. Some 
“From t .. students have never received an ack- 

alrearlv f ew colleges which have nowledgement of their application 
has hearH 6 ^ 1 ^ 6 ^’ _NDS (Scotland) form as we abandoned that idea 
are stanino i!L-»u Undreds stud cnts when wc had such a backlog of ap- 
ninis n, L w } tb no emergency pay- plications to process." 
a iil receive 0 * et ^ ers confirming they NUS (Scotland) has advised stu- 
siatemem 8(1 award,n a union dents to budget carefully as their 
But a d Ann rfm . . second and third term grants may be 

the onlv S (!lS B n spokesman said adjusted if the emergency sum of 
^ — L- udents who might suffer £410 has been an overpayment. 

Training cash urgent 

° f Government funds “This would include a statutory 
national swff£ eflt j^ty if a new duty on employers to provide adequ- 
trainino of education and ate vocational preparation." 

!?« r London EducaHnn™!* 6 ?.! l S e ^ authority , also caUs for a 
wld this week ■ cado ° Aufhonty national body to regulate standards 
In its response tn ih= • of skills and knowledge. This body 

CmmiJSiJr n should comprise representatives of 
jL S"! U ljative Government, employers. trade 
Jft 'he. I nnZ-fh ! 8 ! 2 ltia ' unions and the education service as 

wel1 » regional and specialist 

ggoym-: In . tto- nregem 0111 ^ businesses. 

; ^ Present economic IL g A thinks that there will also 

amt h! it as hnth be a need for separate local machin- 

if. 4 ef y whlch shou1 ^ iadl,df - m re?rc ‘ 

c^S.S'W. »hou J W bV"he a™’ A ^ authority such as ILEA 
aays ° would require a ‘'board specific to 

Jiew creation of a its area * ^ . 

®f-traihi«_ ® and iinnmuiimi>.< Anv . concerted effort to bring 


|JE l6: J wd unprovemem Any concerted effort bd [[J 

' RwS ^ can only . be jus- vocational preparation, training ajd 
. .uoV£mmm.». i- * » i .t tfrMihar mill reauirB an 


include that ployment, says ILEA. 

outlined It also argues that a new system 
.•■? ^^ 0 Q ^ aljl be supported will demand the establishment of a 

clear payment structure for trainees. 


they cun and support its authority 
especially in times of adversity like 
the present. Sir Rex Richards, the 
retiring _ vice chancellur of Oxford 
University urged last week. 

* I Rf x strongly defended the role 
or the UGC in nis valedictory ora- 
tion at a ceremony to install his 
successor, Mr Geoffrey Warnock, 
principal of Hertford College. Sir 
Rex retires after four years. 

He said the UGC must have had 
many agonized meetings to weigh up 
the numerous factors involved before 
reaching its final decisions. It was a 
remarkable achievement completed 
in an impossibly short time. 


“But I have to say that the UGC, 
an institution widely envied interna- 
tionally. Inis mode immeasurable 
contributions to the integrity and in- 
dependence of the universities in this 
country, and it seems to ine to be 
very important to give the committee 
all the help we can and do every- 
thing possible to support its author- 
ity. especially in limes of adversity. " 

"l very much doubt whether any 
alternative system would prove to bc 
better," lie added. 

Oxford expected a budge i shortfall 
ot £l.Sm or about three per cent 
over the coining academic yenr. ris- 


_lc was no, fo, tetoj, w j, ich „ ad 

Old lecturers 

come in for j 0) @ (r £ 
attack * - / w - 

by Ngaio Crequer I ' ; ' ) / . J 

A severe attack on tenure, which ■ » ‘ l \" 1 / 

produced aging lecturers repealing 


and £3.Sm (7 per cent.) in 1983-84. 

Hc said it was clear that severe 
economies would have to be made 
and hard decisions taken requiring 
much forbearance and understanding 
from all concerned. But academic 
work had not bec-n too seriously 
affected. 

The future looked bleak with the 
Government trying to take resources 
from universities too quickly, said Sir 
Rex. The greatest danger could be a 
loss of morale in universities leading 
to a “brain drain" abroad. 

“Such movement may easily be 
made by the best people in the inter- 
national university world; and the 
loss of only n few more of them 
could be a grave disaster for the 
universities and the country," he 
said. 


resources are to be used effidendy 
and commercially.” 

In this regard Sir James commends 
the recent initiative of the University 
Grants Committee, die Council of 
Local Authorities and the DES,. to 
set up working groups on unit costs, 
student numbers and teacher train- 
ing, calling it “an important land- 
mark.” 


aging lectures, was made last week 
by Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dycr. the 
retiring vice chancellor of Cambridge 
University. 

He said that as some academics 
got older they dropped administra- 
tion, but did not return to research 
and put less effort into teaching 
every year. 

“Some of them appenr less and 
less often in lecture room and 
laboratory: others merely repeal the 
same aging lectures from the same 
aging lecture notes. Here, as in 
every university, there are academics 
who draw a full day's pay for half a 
day's work; and it is tenure that 
protects this state of affairs.” 

Sir Peter who is 54 was speaking 
at the installation of his successor 
Professor F. H. Hinsley, professor of : 
history of international relations at 
Cambridge. 

Those who defended tenure had 
two difficulties: the inadequacy of 
evidence and the problem of aging 
staff. Tenure decisions were talcen 
within two years of first appoint- 
ment. “To be able to assess, on at 
most two yean' evidence, that some- 
one deserves to be employed in an 
exacting job for the next 4u years in 
absolute security, would be remark- 
able; and it is no wonder that some 
of the decisions have turned out In- 
differently,” said Sir Peter. 

It was foolish for universities to 
react to external pressures as little 
and as late as possible. They would 
have to cut things which were good 
to preserve the excellent. Cam- 
bridge, with declining resources, 
would have to accept a decrease in a 
range of interests, to avoid a decline 
in its standing. It had already gone 
too far down the road of shining 
resources towards teaching and away 
from research, be said. 

There was a deeper reason to the 
cuts than the present economic crisis.' 
The troubles at the end of the 1960s 
“led ordinary people to doubt 
whether all those who were getting a 
university education deserved it or 
gained from it; and the support 
which all too many academics gave 
to rioting and disruption undermined : 
the respect which universities had i 
previously enjoyed." - ’ 

It led to questions about the way 
universities were organized. Univer- j 
sities had brusquely rejected Mrs I 
Shirley Williams 7 13 points. "It has \ 
left the widespread view, both in ' 
Westminster arid Whitehall, that the ' 
university system Is not to be moved 
by reasoned argument, and thnt Brit- 
ish universities are as wastefully - 
organized and as feather-bedded as 
Bntish Rail or British Steel,” said Sir J 
Peter. < 

"Some more recent events - the t 
reception of the Atkinson Report on 
Russian Studies, for example - have t 
reinforced that view. The money at a 
stake in the Atkinspn proposals, It is c 
true, was trivial. But the report was 
seen as a symbol; and the way in 
which it was treated may' have cobI jj 
us dear." h 

Sir Peter said that Cambridge » 
would need to shed some 70 or 80 it 
posts. 
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Royal College of Art student Stirling Clark won the second Willi am s 
Lea Group Award for the most promising designer In the college for 
his “Pencil Sharpening Alphabet. ” Work by the RCA's graphic design 
students will be on display In the company’s boardroom until the end 
of the year. 

Students launch apolitical 
alternative to NUS 

by David Jobbins Major issues will be put to ref- 

An apolitical alternative to the ere ^“ a " d b * December its leaden 
National Union of Students was tbe ma, nstream of British 

launched in London this week. politics expect the new orgamza- 
Its organizers claim the Indepen- !!°*l t( ? . . n,or f. representative of 

dent Students Association will end student opinion than NUS. 
the “closed-shop” of what they see “The Government will soon sde u$ 
as an undemocratic and politically- as the true viewpoint of students 
oriented National Union of Students, rather than NUS," Mr Wallace said! . 


ISA expects from its preliminary 
canvassing, that it will be able to 
recruit more than 5,000 members by 
the end of November - NUS has 
1.25 million members. 

' Mr Roman Scuplak, a leading light 
in the Federation of Conservative 
Students and past-treasurer of Kings 
College, London which disaffiliated 
from the NUS in 1980 is funding the 
association with a £300 bank loan. 

Mr Alex Warren, a member of the 
Social Democratic Party and presi- 
dent of the secessionist Dundee Uni- 
versity Students Association, said: 
“We have come to the conclusion 
that any further attempt at reform of 
NUS would be pointless and that a 
new organization is necessary to rep- 
resent the student view point. 

The important distinction on which 
its leaders will base their nnU-NUS 
campaign is that membership of ISA 
mil be voluntary. 

* T> 1SA does not d'nim to represent all 
students. It will represent its mem- 
bers but will do so without the hin- 
drances of party politics and extem- 
ism," Mr Wallace said. 


Mnjor issues will be put to ref- 
erenda and by December its leaders 
- from the mainstream of British 
politics - expect the new organiza- 
tion to be more representative of 
student opinion than NUS. 

“The Government will soon sde u§ 
as the true viewpoint of students 
rather than NUS," Mr Wallace said! . 

ISA has no membership fee for its 
first year and hopes that students 
will not get involved in “peripheral” 
political questions such as H -Blocks, 
nuclear disarmament and abortion. 

Block membership is out, but its 
leaders Hie anxious to distance them- 
selves from what they accept is the 
inevitable criticism of being' a front 
for the Federation of Conservative 
Students, which at its last conference 
voted for non-compulsory student 
union membership. 

An NUS spokesman said that the 
union was In a stranger position than 
ever. "It has concentrated far more 
on student issues, and its conference 
is becoming more democratic.” 

There was no evidence to support 
ISA accusations that Ministers were 
ignoring NUS. "Ministers are 'always 
willing to meet with us and discuss 
our submissions. Whether they lake 
our views on board is a different 
matter - there arc very few bodies, 
including the Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry, to whom the Govern- 
ment are listening at the present 
time.” 


NUT urged to join ACSET 


The National Union of Teachers is 
under growing pressure from its 
members to call off Its boycott of the 
Government's advisory committee on ' 
the supply and education of teachers. 

When the committee was reconsti- 


tuted a year ago (lie NUT refused to 
accept (he two scats it was offered 
On the grounds 1 hat they were in- 


sufficient for a union with 2SO,(j6b 
' members. The committee has made 
Important recommendations on scal- 
ing down the teacher training system 
without any NUT representation at 
its meetings. 

The union's advisory committee on 


teacher education in its annual re- 
port presented to the union's nation- 
al con fere rice On in-service training 
last weekend agreed to urge the 
NUT executive to think again and 
join ACSET. 

The NUT executive is known to 
be almost evenly decided on the 
issue. 

The up ion has regularly received 
papers via the lecturers’ union. Nat* 
the which shares the Hamilton 
House headquarters of the NUT and 
has representation 'on its executive. 
(TES.i 
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T.H.E.S. 

subscriptions 


^J* c most convenient way to get 

the THES each week is to take out a 
subscription. We are aware, and we 
deeply regret, that in the recent past 
this subscription service has not 
worked well. It has now been completely 
overhauled, computerized and relocated 
at a new address (see below). 

In future we are confident that it will 
provide all subscribers quickly and 
regularly with their weekly copy of the 
paper, which remains essential reading 
for everyone in higher education. New 
subscribers are invited to begin here, by 
HUing in the coupon below; former, 
frustrated subscribers we urge to begin 
again and resume their subscriptions. 


I NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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Higher school standards urge! 


T " 1 ' :1IMKS KIIUIATION S[iwuc. tn : 


from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 
The College Board, a non profit 
organization of 2,500 colleges and 
universities, has announcer! a ten 
year plan to reverse a steady decline 
of scores on the scholastic aptitude 
test, the standardized college admis- 
sions lest given annually to college- 
| bound high school students. 

Project Equality will seek volun- 
tary nationwide adoption of a new 
set of standards for high school stu- 


* , l . J TVIUII- 

tnry nationwide adoption of a new 
set of standards for high school stu- 
dents, The schools will be encour- 
aged to use them to revise their 
courses an ^ colleges and universities 
will be encouraged to adopt them as 
a "preferred standard of prepara- 
tion", for admission. 

“It is a long-range programnime 
designed to help improve the quality 
of secondary education in the United 
estates, and in so doing, to increase 
the opportunities for access to col- 
lege education for majority and 
minority students alike/ said Mr 
George Hanford, president of the 
College Board. 

i a y ane l of educators con- 

cluded that there was a "decline of 
quahty in education in the United 

standards* " Pa " '° 3 “ low ' rin e ° f 

rtn^r, ee 1 1 ? 63a - nd J 1980 > the av «age 
annual verbal aptitude scores dropped 

54 points and the maihematics scores 
dropped 36 poin ts. The College Board 

Women break 
chains of 
inequality 

[ from Susan Butruille 


estimates thnt over 5(1 per ceil! nf 
college freshmen need remedial help. 

Project Equality is un effort lo 
“reassert the fundamental import- 
ance of academics,” according to Mr 
Hanford. The hoard expects that its 
work will increase the number of 
students prepared for college and 
lead to a decrease in remedial work. 

The education standards suggested 
by t lie boa rd incl ude si x Basic 
Academic Competencies and a basic 
Academic Curriculum for high 
school students. The skills which stu- 
dents should possess before entering 
college, are defined as: rending; writ- 
ing; speaking and listening; maths; 
reasoning; and studying, 

. The curriculum suggested should 
include six subjects: English, maths, 
foreign or second language, history or 
social studies, nature Iscience, nnd the 
visual and performing arts. 

“You need competencies with 
which to learn subject matter and 
you need subject matter on which to 
develop your competencies," said Mr 
Hanford. 

In a report entitled Preparation for 
college in the 1980s, the six Basic 
Competencies are defined in detail 

“ 5 n r 5 lgh - schoo,s adopting the 
standards. A similar report defining 
the Basic Academic Curriculum if 
expected next year, 

• A model programme was launched 
in May in San Antonio, Texas, an 
area with a large Hispanic population, 
the free preliminary schoiastic apti- 
tude test will be given this month to 


■ill eleventh grade «.«<. . 
identify minority studen?JlV 
lege potential. Those 2 
encouraged to take 
merits courses. In atSS? H 
counselling, remedial 1 X 

TIil San Antonio proieci h» I 

whole enterprise ... If w e cal ^ 
gnide Hie preparation of S k 
college, we can bring the wffi 

PnltTp hit, r Sai * Mr!® 

* rojcct Equality evolved 
discussions with nearly 500 to w 
school and college educators M 
meetings sponsored by the cS 
Board during the past year. Pjn^ 
the acadciiiic year include i2 ' 
business industiy, labour, i 
nu-nt and the military in 
cussions on academic compete 
forming additional model jE 
col ege cooperative programmer 
including parents, taxpayers and^ 
authorities in the project. 

“We are anticipating that Pick 
Equality will be* i K reii£ 
accepted, increasingly adapted, zj 
made increasingly more useM k 
America’s educational institutai 
during the coming decade," saidS 
Hanford. "Standards have tai 
fiomg down for nearly two derate 
It will take at least one to rang. 1 







Itwaa over a century ago that Amerl- 
ean suffragist Susan B. Anthony wrote; 
the fact is women are In chains 

W ■ ■ ■ M some terrific 
shock to startle the women of this 
nation into a self-respect which wilt 

InUr r ■■■ break their 

yoke of bondage and give them 

fMh in themselves; which will make 
them proclaim their allegiance to 
women first. 

At the same time. John Stuart 
El 1 * 1 ’ ” h9 p fi ^ 1 P ro P°sed woman suf- 
frage in Parliament, referred to the 

o™ omenT 1 ^ 5 Cha ' nS ° n the minds 

»J2„! 9 ?\. a group of feminist his- 
torians and activists met at Sarah 
Lawrence College in Bronxville, New 
York to proclaim their allegiance to 

r n raen .. f '? , / ndformed an organiza- 
tion called the Congressional Union. 

orriKS* 5“ Ve chosen the symbol 
SiSjJ “ dramatize their message: 

chSS 0 - 1 the ERA ’ a ** women are iii 

me^i iS ^ h< > Equa! Ri « hts Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, first nrn. 

ratifr ‘/hi 9 ?' n J ee m ° re States must 
afTiend mem by June 30, 

wFth f ° r 11 t0 bec °me law. 

With time running out, members of 

die CongressionaF Union feel that 
militant action must be taken to win 

SKSE for ‘ he L r ««* prforiV of 

_ Some members have chairiwi 

at Disneyworfd. in Florida, and ™ 
1<>ng the hi § hwa y in Cali- 

Washington; . DC.' protesting* th? 

ie Wur5'"^ ld ‘ vi e il o “d“ 

1 Arnon^ the members of the Con- 



gressionin 


0 / the Congressional Union chained to the Whim 
3 observ e Women’s Equality Day, the 61st anniversary 
passage of the suffrage amendment, granting women the right lo 

SS&r«xr 

Paul and another suffrage? t* university presidents, 

Burns. As a Dnstor * 3 ^. S j Euc y tbe American Association W 
the Lbndon 8t versit y Women ' ^ „ a 

Alice Phul worked wi?h t ? con 9" 1,cs - Gains have been made, say 
Emmeline Pankhurst e . m,,ltan t proponents, but they cojjJ®!*, 
plied some Vn-iu® he ” a P’ lost; They say that the most coop 
the battle fnr « -- m, htent tactics to lug reason for ratification ®f 
If W« us - firnendmem Is lo !»*.■.« 

osed the Eoual Ri'a^°A ^ FSt _P ro P‘ already won. An. example « 
1923, soon Amen ™ ient -IX, which prohibits discmninauon 

Recei/ JESW Was won ' education, tinder the 
support for ratificari™^ nf V ?k l °cS ne “frotion. Title IX has 
Supporters claim SS 11 °,V be - ERA weakened throuch chan«s ih 

safsyf tea 

sf 

>°lwid« V r m “ s edu “« on ' Eleanor Smeal, 
man’s salarv 8 r^ n ™ mpar ? d t0 a National Organization. 
average female wIS quenty ’ the the largest women s rights 
earns Jess Slfllj ‘ graduate tion, said that big business « 
a high school ednrfli^ ragc ma e w * lh uousI y absent from . the list 

S v , organ^ations support^,*'"? 

;tion faculty in ment’s ratification,- The 

women and the! Sm ? s are M opponents to woman 
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women and ^hev'nfvJr? 1 ^ slQ tes are nu opponeuu, ™ Ql 

per cem AfS-? Mupy Iesa than. 10 the United States were WJ 
fessors ac^& fu ^me ista, religious fundamental 
■ • s ’ accordin g to the National business mterests. . • • ' 
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Overseas news ■ 


Soviet Union counters youthful cynicism 

r-TlTIlrsa: - wa 

~ d,hcirTOin ' 


UN steps 
in to help 
China 


JSM.— - -Le-c b 7^““ 


OUVLCI JV—M — --- i a ^ 

the face of Soviet propaganda 
At the party congress Mr Brezh- 


Since February the bases of these 


uim.ui,5. i iic ic ieacn me j . — ; , i ,, «i' 

methodology of analysing social and a ^ an o'Sts were the key element in 
economic problems as well as a com- ’", e '*ght to improve ideological 


blamed poor political and ideological paper, recently outlined 
education, ^ which he described as suggested changes. 


“fossilized.*’ . . The first mam principle, the cen- 

Too often, he said, party political tral committee decided, was that 
education was dry, routine, formalis- everyone studying in a party school 
tic and extremely boring. It avoided did so voluntarily. There could be no 


all difficult questions, repeated old pro forma mass enrolment of st 
cliches and did nothing to develop dents. The second important poi 
Marxist theory or give real answers was to select both students and le 


Marxist theory or give real answers 
to pressing problems. 

The Soviet leader’s frank admis- 
sion has now allowed the Russians to 

2-Tf l d t'!;"3 a ! h 2 ^'Schools for young commun- rteX “c 

party creation qMm ts ; all atout uts .comprising candidate members gicaj struggle. In the methodological make the theory approximate aTittlc 

nnd what it is meant to do. It is a of the party and those just accepted seminars thev would discuss such mnr** m nrapii™ nn _i , . 

debate that began two years ago for full membership. These schools things as the technological revolu- communism in P the Soviet Union 

j^ n i iwi 0U mnjf P n0nfl d ofl C nrif C0 — n [ rate °f? the p8rty s s[ap J e ?’ tion « socia l progress, and problems more to today’s actual problems 

dfi ^55ai?* 05 | t h 1 1 S KS n pnnc, P les and programmes. Their 0 f socialist culture, art and literature. Whether any of this will have any 
‘h JSS two year curncuium is organized by Those studying revolutionary effect depends on whether any ffi- 

intelligence, and called for a thor- local party committees, and they en- theory on their own will be assigned Lude will Ik* given to students anil 

ough shake-up of the ideological gage experienced propagandists as consultants, who the central commit- lecturers o go Vyond rtf rigid 

aiwwmliK. inslmrtnrc . _i u . _ . . *■■* 


, . ' — lumcu imu vumcrcnceb on cur- , r . "■*** 

suggested changes. rent questions of economic manage- wor f “ and lhe y W| H spend two 

ine nrst mam principle, the cen- ment. They were intended instead to weeks a y ear on refresher courses, 
tral committee decided, was that teach the teachers The last Saturday in September has 

everyone studying in a party school 4) Seminars For’ the intelligentsia. «?w been designated “Propagan- 
did so voluntarily. There could be no specialists and scholars. These arc dlsls . D »y- ani1 long-serving prop- 
pro forma mass enrolment of stu- intended to help students studying *^ anJ,sls Wl11 be 8'ven honorary 
dents. The second important point on their own, acting as a kind of d, pl° mas and medals each year. 

turers° morf carefiuUv U ° en ^ ^ * umme , r theoretical semi- All this, the Russians hope, should 

turers more caretully. nars students are meant to discuss do something to breathe a bit more 

A senes of schools and institutes such topics as Soviet patriotism and life into the moribund political 
ready in operation are: nmU-tarian intornatio^iicm "i . ,_ ni T r. . P Q, “ ,ca ‘ 


already in operation are: 
1) “Schools for voum 


.. i --- . — ■■■— muuvunu LAilHIwill 

proletanan internationalism, Soviet education classes. In all the various 


intelligence, and called for a thor- 
ough shake-up of the ideological 
apparatus. 

Political education is compulsory 
at some stage for almost everyone in 
the Soviet Union, and apart from 
sessions in schools, factories and uni- 


gage expe 
instructors. 


2) Schools or scientific commun- "utmost care”. 

ism”. These are insfilufinnc set un ¥i_:„ 


.V — I |j , , , 6V U,J|.|.U ,I,V LLgBU 

tee said should be chosen with framework of received wisdom und 


■ t, m. ...... - . exumine the soviet political system in 

ism . These are institutions set up 5) Universities of Marxism- greater depth. Given the general 
this vear to studv topical oroblems i eniniem Th«A av.ci in train r... h . lau:,.. .r .n ■ 


. . . . 7 7, r - > ui iiiaiAism- Kicnifi uvuill. 

this year to study topical problems Leninism. These exist to train party rigidity of all ; 
and the world revolutionary process, officials, trade union nnd manage- intellectual life 

ThfiV nffAr rnmmmiists with hionpr ........I ... .... . , 


V, — omciais, iraae union nna manage- intellectual lire at or 

reraties, some 23 million people They offer communists with higher ment personnel, and to turn out chances look rather slim. 


Soviet political and 


present, 


University proves that 
two into three will go 


from James Hutchinson 


Some West German politicians and 
cw^Qiiisis are advocating the in- 
iraduttim of the three-term univers- 
ilyyeat in order to speed up courses 
" and , save money. The semester 
has always been the norm in Ger- 
many which means that for five 
months of the year the universities 
are practically empty, nnd their ex- 
pensive facilities unused. 

The experience of Bielefeld Uni- 
ersity, which pul its law faculty on a 
mmester footing some years ago, is 
r D .® an , example worth following, 
o". kUJ law students are now 

K U T 8 f W0 y ears earlier than 
under the old system. 

iinn?.h r . su 88esU on under discus- 

* hat Brants should be entirely 
Sw?if b e c j. 15 “1 rea< ly the case in 
S . wed,sh Mudents may re- 
0 f!E„? ran,s irrespective of the size 
all¥« r . paf tf nts ,ncorae « but since it 
2k25 J? be pa,d back - at index- 

credii tbat “ l he demand for 

credit ts kept in bounds. 

. to,a I s am' to be spent on 


the number of students, now around 
BONN a million, is expected to increase by 
20 per cent in the next decade. Thus 
ns and more end more students will be get- 
the in- ting smaller and smaller grants.' 
nivers- Many will have to work at least 
courses part-time to finance their studies, 
mester and courses will consequently be- 
ii Ger- come longer. 

»r five It is argued that if only half the 
ersities grant was repayed, the saving would 
eir ex- enable more money to be spent on 
university education, which is In- 
ti Uni- creasingly feeling the pinch of the 
ty on a government's economy drive. At 
ago, is present only about a fifth of the 
owing, grant is repayable in Germany, and 
e now many graduates from lower income 
r than group families need pay nothing 

discus- Fresh examples crop up dally of 
entirely how the universities are being 
case in affected by the government’s 
my re- squeeze. The two universities in 
le size West Berlin have said they will have 
since it to reduce the teaching programme 
index- because of staff shortages. Office 
»nd for staff at Frankfurt University have 
been told there is no money avail- 


Poland’s students face 
a political dilemma 


The United Nations University has 
deployed its considerable interna- 
tional resources to help the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences to confront an 
ecological disaster of yet unasscssed 
proportions arising from the conver- 
sion of vast stretches of marshlands 
in the north-east into agricultural 
land. 

Their fust joint move is the estab- 
lishment of a series of agro- 
ccosysiems research and monitoring 
stations in the area. The project may 
well lead to greater consultation be- 
tween the universities and the agri- 
cultural and development planners of 
many countries. 

The joint • programme hns* been 
worked out after a visit to Helilong- 
jiang Province - the area producing 
n sixth of China's totnl commercial 
wheat yield - by scientists of many 
disciplines brought together by the 
UN University from ten countries. 
Nearly two million hectares of 
forests und swumps have been re- 
claimed in the Snnjiang Plain since 
the 1950s, leading to a sharp drop in 
rainfall, wind erosion and declining 
soil fertility. 

China's scientific community is 
only too aware of the dangers - yet 
it must find a way to increase food 
production. Despite all efforts to 
limit the birth rate, Chino is realisti- 


cally expected to add at least 200 
million to its present population in 
less than two decades. At present, 








»anr« if a i swm ' to be spent on able for stationery and accessories in 
Sur p er jpany over the next the next half year. Karlsriihe Uni- 
bilKnn . ESP ** xec * Hl 3.6 versity has cancelled its orders for 
(about £850m) annually, But periodicals for the library. 

Arab ‘ terrorists ’sent to prison 

0n t Benny Morris THp university authorities at the 


en«d A to a fhr^ den,S u*' ave been sent ' 
Jerusalem pri ?P n & ■ 


Jc niw u,,, '!j; e months m prison by a 

Ta^r Arnpni l ate ’ under the 1978 
the terrorism 
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The university authorities at the 
JERUSALEM time complained to the police about 
the pamphlet, entitled For the Sake 
of a Glorious Future, for our Palesti- 
nian Arab Nation. And the police 
opened an investigation. “It was pro- 
duced and distributed by the Hus 
Arab . students committee to Arab 
high school pupils visiting the Givat 
Ram (West Jerusalem) campus. 

Zrayer, and two other members of 
the Arab students committee, Lufti 
Abu El-Hija, of Tamra, and 
Ghanem Mesalhn, of Dabburiya, 
were suspended by the university for 
one . year last May for their part in ; 
the affair. But Abu EI-HIjaz, 
Mesalha, and other members of the 
committee arrested at the time were 
not charged by the police for lack 
of evidence”. 

A university spokesman, com- 
menting on the fact that Zrayer had 
in effect been punished twice for the 
same crime, said that the ^ '“nSv? 
disciplinary board, an mternal board, 
and the Jerusalem roagistrat^s court 
were “two different bodies and did 
not necessarily and were not re- 
quired by law y to takejnto account 
each other’s activities. 


Guzy, Kuron and Klinciewicz at work. 

Poland's independent students' asso- 
ciation (NZS), whose National Coor- 
dinating Committee met at the end 
of September to plan its work for the 
coming academic year does not in- 
clude political activities in its pro- 

P ramme, its press spokesman, Adam 
ietrasiewicz announced at the end 
of the session. Nevertheless, he said, 
"as a kind of social movement, we 
do fulfil definite political functions". . 

This somewhat ambiguous reply : 
sums up the dilemma facing the 
NZS: to define its aims, and to find ; 
a role not covered by other groups, i 
The problem was, perhaps, first ■ 
voiced by Martin Gugulski, a i 
mathematics student from Warsaw 
Technical University in the' unofficial 
journal Glos (The Voice) last au- 
tumn, in which he stressed that the 
NZS should be neither, on the one 
hind, a mirror-image of the party- 
linked Socialist Union of Polish Stu- 
dents nor simply a kind of junior j 
version of other "independent and i 
self-governing” initiatives. 

To help clarify the attitude of NZS s 
leaders towards the association’s I 
long-term aims and its relationship to i 
other student and youth organize- J 
tions, and also lo political develop- 1 
menis in Poland, during the vacation t 
a questionnaire was drawn up and t 
completed by four of the National t 
Coordinating Commission. J 

Even among so small n sample r 
some interesting differences could be \ 
observed, not unrelated to personal i 
background. Tims Agnieszka Romas- 1 
7ftwska. a 21-vear-ola history student s 


sent to the Madrid Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
“Helsinki Review' 1 ) Iasi November. 
She snw the role of the NZS as 
essentially “ethical’', and considered 
that the distinguishing characteristic 
of its members would be “moral un- 
compromise”. 

Teodor Klincewicz, a 27-year-o!d 
reading physics and applied 
mathematics 'in Warsaw, however 
saw the NZS as a basis for a whole 
range of student initiatives "including 
political". His background, however, 
is more actively political than his 
younger colleagues - and different 
from most NZS .membrs. He was 
bom in Vjlna, which was then in 
Poland, but which became part of 
the Soviet Union in 1940, and Ills 
family did not manage to return to 
Poland until the late 1960s. The son 
of a railway worker, Klincewicz 
helped produce the underground 
journal Robotnik (The Worker) since 
Us foundation in 1977. 

For Jnroslaw Guzy, a 25-year-old 
sociologist and historian from Kra- 
kow, the NZS should be a continua- 
tion of the underground ‘'Students’ 
Solidarity Committee" of the late 
1970s, and an “alternative organiza- 
tion" to the party-sponsored youth 


zewska, a 21-year-old history student 
from Warsaw is the daughter of 
ZbignieW Romaszewski, who com- 
piled the report on human rights in 
Poland which the dissident "Social. 
Self-Defence Committee" (KOR) 


and student bodies. Mnciej Kuron, 
die 21-year-old son of KOR-aclivist 
Jacek Kuron, and whose education 
has been considerably hampered by 
his father’s political activities (he is 
now transferring from Olsztyn 
Teacher’s Training College to War- 
saw University) put it more strongly. 
In the NZS, he said, he placed his 
hopes for the- creation of a strong 
movement “opposing the present sys- 
tem by means compatible with the i 
law”, 1 


only 10-15 per cent of Chinn's 9.6 
million square kilometres is culti- 
vated because much of the rest offers 
little hope of agricultural produc- 
tivity. 

Tjicre is therefore no question of 
halting the land reclamation scheme. 
Indeed, the primary task of the UN 
University specialists is lo contribute 
to the development of guidelines for 
future reclamation. 

The new monitoring and research 
stations are to gather the kind of 
scientific information about environ- 
mental changes essential for an agri- 
cultural development strategy. Ilie 
studies are intended to enable spe- 
cialists partly to stop and reverse the 

P rocess of land degradation at the 
anjiang Plain and partly to avert 
similar disasters in the wake of other 
ambitious land reclamation projects 
elsewhere in the world. 


Pay rise for 
academics 

from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 

A pay rise for urn versity teachers 
-and administrative staff, retrospec- 
tive from July 1, was announced re- 
cently by the chairman of the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission. Dr S. F. 
Kalpage, who is also secretary jo the 
Ministry of Higher Education. 

The pay riSe for university 
teachers is tied to a scheme of grad- 
ing. A -teacher in grade three gets a 
monthly salary of Rs 2,500 (£71 
approx.) rising to Rs 2,800. The 
scale attached to grade two is .Rs 
2,875-Rs 3,250. Grade one teachers 
draw a fixed salary of Rs 3,250. 

While a teacher who has served 
for ten years or more Is entitled to 
the grade two salary scale, grade one 
appointments will be in respect of 
“outstandina” academic achieve- 
ment, Dr Kalpnge said. 

The Increase in pay was, Dr Kat- 
page said, in keeping with a govern- 
ment pledge to university teachers 
nnd administrators last year that an 
increase in. their salaries would, be 
made at the same time as “similar 
grades” in the public sector are given 
pay increases, which has been done. 

Dr. David Walton, professor of 
chemistry, at the University of Essex 
will be attached for one year, begin- 
ning next March, to the University 
College at'Batticaloa in the eastern 
province which starts to function in 
early October. 

Professor Walton will assist in the 
setting up of the science department 
in addition to teaching chemistry and 
conducting research. 
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Peter David reports on a group of dons who are putting the case for Israel 

ier than many m _ _ _ 


East insight 
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judge, nml the arm V ’< 

on i he West Bank. * 

imr activities. On hsi, 
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Britain has been luckier than many -« m 

■i^ffSisCa Middle East insi&ht s^s-xr"- 

unleashed by the Arab-IsraeJi con- ^ Wc don’t expect anv in,* , 

b|pTrisfs h«e^im(5 e E ?he ' j " Mr^Kcon ^bT ' a ®“S 

^ je r ie s V Y- J fy^ 5 path e - ^ A mntrproblem f 0r lht !!! 

tic to the Israeli cause. But a deter- IT-. - ' ' ^ ^[k^Mkk study group is to 

Ihe Sgf'r ^.ojwSi 

p£;SrCs . I sSisF^s 

unive«it?%a chMcelto? Kay ’ ‘ he IsraeH tro °V * «" t^i^toDluIlMcua In 1973. Since thm^525pport hasduSiled Arab 0 Un ' ted Kin 8 d °™- Notdj 

. In general, debate about the noli- a trj ,rt !f!n „ Ql , , u ■ .. P^nc support has diminished. Arab pressure groups focusses^ 

^^cSScs” Peace^ which TelpedlSTheX^anl ^Tl Capitanchik of the j£|™ 8h jnajy^cSSVu 

Middle East studies nt Oxford, Cam- C M l i P p articuar poll- attracted the unaffiiated t University of Aberdeen, was widely K,? f > he Council for fS 
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bridge, Durham nnd f nnZ 5 ies on , particular 
Although all are eennin* foture of fciwalem. I 


;mr activities. On 

have helped us to rcachS- 0 ®* 1 

group of people". hfln,m ^ 

A major problem for the aa^ 
Mudy group is to avoid 0 «5 t° 
the converted and fail IB 1 

"l c «i ncadS Ttafe 

“ f |W«P « to take to Israel is fS 
elite task. The croun S S i** 
figureheads and youneeJ «Sff to 1 ? 
balance «.f JewisTffi £*£ 
academics. Several partidSS 
returned from study' 'BJSJj! 
cr.uc.sms of IsraeuS't 
inforced One professor of law 4^ 
to v, sit Israel until there was aS 
settlement in the Middle East ^ 
Jewish academics in Britain are soS 
times incensed by an approach fram 
Zionist lobbying group. 

The study group's operation, 
nevertheless a successftfS^ 
iMicnted one which is clearly suS 

■° £ e ?[ forts of the P ra -Arab £ 
in the United Kingdom. None of ft 
Arab pressure groups focusses tick 
S'ye'y , on the academic 


Although all are genuine centres of ZE °[ Jcrsu “ !erT1 - * do "’t think that 
scholarship, they 6 have inevitablv pGJSJ^ 1 w P. u ! I d work 'P th,s country, 
been sucked into the whirlwind of !X£R!. e i WOud dro P out iE we became a 
contemporary debate and some have Eu!n ^ or 9 flIll *?t'? n and started lob- 
iwcome identified with one side o? by,n « Forei 8n Office ministers-. 
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The Academic Study Group tries lersltv W of h Tef t^u f, T Uni * 

to shatter some of the stereotTOes of nn o? ° f iT e Aviv *I as been invited 
Israeli society that it beheves P hav e f sides peoking tour of Brilish univer- 
been Dromoted hv nn t.. . 
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Fnends of Bir Zeit, altbough it iu 
considerably smaller and infort 
organization without dear polita 

aims. Its firm 1C niira hpa.iIimI i.i 


regained as pro Arab- tfie SehnAi 
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nJ ;„ y m?fl thetlC to , Israer universities, as well as a legacy of lal * religious and secular Jews JSS . December 1979 a 

on the scene A new fact r 0r en,er B ed Srr** p P bIlc °P ini °n- Eminent Keen cla >ms that there is a contradic- SP™ P t a£ 15 . Bn T t,sh political scientists 
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■w^. . _ “■ — attorney general, a supreme court 


ish academics, including the ffob 
prize winner Dorothy Hodgkin, k 
visited Bir Zeit to lecture. 

Both sides in the Arab-Israeb' d 
bate tend to accuse the odieta 


Doctors in the classroom 
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V Robin McKlereports on 
the Association for 

V Medical Education in 
Europe^ recen t meeting 

j jffW-Msm: 

f « re BSra D "s 

! career of 


SL d °n° 7 F= produces 
SlJJJ a PPhcalions for medical 
school places which grossly outweigh 
and .^e of intakes 8 

of racd ical educa. 

dkfci!5rJi rSl most cru- 

point in the formulation 
Pf a cmintf/s health care^v S i^ P 
2? Variable, as the popularlty^of medl 5 

:2^^SSA5 i?B 

.makeup of currieuia and in the 
. ©erwrar relationship betWMn 1 
-medical > sch ool andf iu local mm® 
munity health servfoo,' l0cal CQm : 

in recent years, has there 
been evidence of trends towards the 

Of relatively standard 
approaches. . mcuxiiu k«;if M. _ 810 


in?erest s 8r0 ni P ? hic 5- re P res€nted *he 
interests of Scandinavian medical 

Sag- ° ne of the first goals ”f 
AM EE was to promote more of 
bodies, and a measure 

?he fict S S T be gIeaned ^ 

me tact that there are now 21 
nanona! medical education bodies 
the most recently formed being those 

ul th e Jir nd and No ™ rfl y who have set 
up their own associations outside the 
Nordic confederation. 

areV aC lJ® Sca ? dlna y ian nations 
ofAMPpl con scent i ous attenders 
*3 i meetm B s - Sweden alone 
rid d mP^ e8ate J at this T y ea ' ,, s Mad- 

fom wSS 8nd eVen I ^ e,and sent 

tour, which was more than those 
jjoturned up on behalf of either 
ranee or Germany who have both 

a£F?^- 

« j 9" 1 the,r national pride is 

SSSJ5 ?? !s l otti - 


. HI nmoc, 


fS 5 "yS heir °™ medical edu “- 

meeung of WHO and a™ ™ 

Copenhagen, deliberated the ’pos^ 
s^ife success and structure of a Euro- 
pean association. 

c J a th e Association of Medinil 

Education In Europe waC 
rated officially at its'flrst SaSSfS 
gfrtf" and was given rS ons i- 

C0v ? nn 8 «« affairs of 
meaicai education in WHO’s Euro- 
pean region. a total of 34 countries 
n b | l |L b * 1 nc,ude * through some unusual 
political vagaries, both ,Ubya and 

-sstfEi t jsj*3 
gra%st:-£S 

SBt&sai 


Henry Waiton pointed out. “You 
still only get tliat for your research 
or clinical standing”. 

How this can be achieved relativc- 
lv quickly is difficult to imagine par- 
ticularly as AMEE refuses resolu?ely 

nhh^ paign or become involved hi 
lobbying governments directly, and 
instead concentrates on merely 
acting as a forum for debate y 
Even so the very fact’ (hat a Euro- 

peno^ ex|stjj tQ deb ™ e 

Z d *i % SS t medlcat educ °tion puts it 
far ahead of any other form of h gj - 

J. «*“■!?» in Europe. Just X 
h o n sb ° u J d . be remains uncertain. ^ 


count! v Z v wicccssiui in one 
country. One qf the most crucial 

: standn r d i2atipu, has been 

^ the Association for 
Mediool &iucndon In Europo. Which 
. bo j d 4 ,ts .tenth annual.: meet- 
Madrid^ 6 Au,onomolJS University In 

At that time, only two. national 
medical education federations existed 
qn uieir own within Europe - Brf- 
tain s own Association for the Study 
of Medical Education and a general 


value or Who" sysicm Qf nmited 

ber- countries. The dlsaUvantLTs of 
b JS dtorartipii was being blocked 
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- 7“^ v. uuciors nad been 

knocked from their status oedesmU 

"u" d , ,hat 1« ofSTrf 

medical schools could no longer be 

“el "'were"^ 1 '”^ 11 . 1 Witl,8 ' vhi ch 
I Sdes " Vievred in 
/ A f? J°t» argued that the intensity of 

» chose SSSSri, sa 
professional area to investiSS 
SJSS e Th? and attitudes in vifous 
“ “I s - V 16 res ult was the building 
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Hy organized propagandist groof? & 
an Academic Study Group, s fe- 
J P appears to have the edge, to; 
- d bears no resemblance to the mw 
ie lobbies run by Zionist organic® 
:d in American universities, and HI 
■h pitched its message in a lo» Kg 
ie which makes it acceptable to uian 
rt ated academics. 

ii said Professor Walton. "Often it 
h find their systems are quite diftK 
from those of other countries. T 
i- so called facts of life turn oat to 1 
- artefacts". 

V Examples include Italy and Gs 
. many whose open entry systems. 

‘ mcdicnl schools with their buJ^ 
' classes and high attrition ratuj 
cutting student numbers have W 
I viewed with increasing suspi«“ " 
' their European neighbours. 

countries sucli as Greece and ig- 
" have subsequently switched to ^ 
selection systems, such as Bnians 
and hnve carried this out through ® 
' introduction of legislation ^ 
structed with advice from AMte 

A measure of AMEE’s suO^? 
be gauged from the fact that se 

African countries have made appr 

tions to join, particularly 
the admittance of Israel, 
unlikely to be successful, h»J 
and Israel is liable to be treated 
much as a special case. • 
Nevertheless, the association 
be unable to avoid the general , 

in medical reorganizations J 
education which it oelped 
ten years ago. Recently Wt? ^ 
solved that medical care |a 
right which should be aval ' ^ 
every human being. D °^?, lS Jn^iB 
consider themselves as civh 
rather than elitist technocrats. " 
is the current view in mos 1 co ^ 

It is a debate which Js li ^ in g 
cause heated feelings 
years, particularly h> 
there is a strong tra i l , wn JjSE 
the view that, med'^ f 
should aim at deve HUboi 
Prize winners "rather than ^ 
doctors”. "• 

In coming years, this 
change and AMEE will nh ^ 
weU placed to continue In, i 
role, as it has done for th® P 0 * 1 ._ 
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John O'Leary looks at two successful 
ventures in our series on higher 
education and industry 
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Rivalry across the Humber 




Among the plethora of advertise- 
ments for college courses which 
appeared this summer was one which 
raised quite a few eyebrows and 
even one or two laughs. It read: 
-Think poly, think Hull College". Its 
effect on the potential student mar- 
ket remains the subject of conjecture 
but the slogan neatly sums up the 
attitude of a group of colleges which 
makes perhaps tne most strenuous 
efforts of any sector of higher educa- 
tion to live in partnership with in- 
dustry. 

The group, of which Hull College 
of Higher Education is one, has 
much in common with the 
polytechnics and is acutely aware of 
the disadvantages of its status. Life 
remains hard and a continuing dia- 
logue with local industry and service 
to the community is not a matter of 
choice. It is the only way in which 
the colleges can hope to progress. 

In Hull the prospects are better 
than in most of the colleges but the 
sense of injustice is greater. The area 
is resentful at central Government 
neglect and sees its omission from the list 
of polytechnics as a further example 
of this attitude. Visitors are re- 
minded that the Humberside con- 
urbation is the largest in the country 
without a polytechnic and that, as 
the product of the largest of the 
coilett mergers, the institution 
2? be out of place in the 
polytechnic sector either in terms of 
student numbers or advanced 
courses. 

manages well without 
Ki!*: Tbe opening of the Humber 
ondge has given the area a fillip out 
an /^PPu rhon 10 ils practical value 
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The college's Centre for Fisheries 
Studies typifies its willingness to 
adapt to change. As commercial 
fishing has declined both in Britain 
and tne rest of Europe, the former 
nautical college has concentrated 
more on general maritime work in- 
terspersed with specialized short 
courses, the proportion of students 
from developing nations on courses 
primarily involved with fishing hns 
risen. 

Local owners have been persuaded 
of the advantages of keeping abreast 
of scientific advances ana courses are 
tailored to their demands. The col- 
lege has an array of sophisticated 
equipment at its disposal on shore 
and a training vessel of its own to 
demonstrate the theory. Ironically, 
Mr Mitchell's Conservative opponent 
at the last election, Mr Robbie Blair, 
a former general manager of the 
Hull and Grimsby Birds Eye factor- 
ies, was last month appointed associ- 
ate director of the centre. 

Chief among them will be the 
launching of a BSc in fishery studies, 
which will be the first course of its 
kind in the country. Degree level 
teaching is part of an arrangement 
with Plymouth Polytechnic and, 
although relatively late approval for 
the course prevented the recruitment 
of sufficient numbers to run this 
year, there is evidence of worldwide 
demand for future years. 

The Hull/Griinsby divide is having 
other effects, as it agonizes over how 
best to make use of the new vistas 
opened up by the Humber Bridge. 
Though derided by some as "the 
bridge to nowhere’ . easier access is 
now available to areas of heavy in- 
dustry on the south of the Humber. 
As the institution with a monopoly 
of advanced work in Humberside, 
the establishment of a southern out- 
post might seem logical and neces- 
sary. But, although the. bridge pro- 
vides a speedy route south, tolls of 
£1 per crossing constitute a hefty 
additional expense for students. 

A new site appears to be out of 
the question, although there is some 
part-time teaching m Grimsby and 
an in-service course for school 
teachers. The bridge is presumed to 
be responsible For increases in enrol- 
ments from the South Bank on part- 
time courses in the Faculty of Busi- 
ness, which forms another close link 
with industry and commerce. 

Senior and middle management 
are involved in both the formulation 
and the execution of courses, and 
the faculty has set out to form a two 
way relationship with local business. 
At the college's initiative, the area's 
largest employers have formed a 
training consortium, serviced by col- 
lege staff, to examine common prob- 
lems. 

New developments in word proces- 
sing and microcomputing have also 
been popular with firms both in 
Humberside and further afield. 
Thousands of- pounds have been in- 
vested in equipment but strictly prae- 
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tical and realistically priced courses 
should ensure that the new units 
soon show a profit. 

The faculty's latest degree prog- 
rammes show an equally keen eye 
for the market. Staff were able to 
persuade the 'Council for National 
Academic Awards to validate the 
country's first degree in secretarial 
studies, which is in its second year. 
And a BA In European business 
studies, in conjunction with the Fnch- 
hochschule Munster , hfls just been 
launched. Enlhusiasm for the ven- 
ture, which is more than matched in 
West Germany, could lead to an 
extension of the course in another 
part of Europe and to similar col- 
laborative operations in other sub- 

Both architecture and engineering 


have also been revived. The School 
of Architecture lost approval for its 
diploma course from the Roval Insti- 
tute of Brilish Architects before the 
merger but, after an infusion of new 
blood and finances, it has become a 
thriving if isolated part of the new 
college, also playing host to the city's 
Architectural Centre. 

Microcomputers have been purch- 
when numbers fell with the transfer 
of low-level courses which had been 
the school's lifeblood and attempts 
to win approval for a full-time de- 
gree course failed. Now a range of 
Technician Education Council 
courses supplement a part-time de- 
gree course and staff are being en- 
couraged to begin exchanges with 
industry and to undertake consultan- 
cy work. Although some strain on 
staff teaching time is inevitable, the 
experience ihs well as the profits) 
have proved valuable, especially in 
areas of rapidly changing technology. 

Microcomputers have been purch- 
ased from the money raised by con- 
sultancy work as the school struggled 
to update itself in a period of no 
growth. Although the staff tend to 
consider themselves the poor rela- 
tions of the college, enforced close 
contact with industry has reinvigo- 
rated the school and spawned 
numerous short courses. 

The legacy of the. merger means 
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The ship manoeuvring tank (above) 
simulates hazards at sea. Right: 
marine engineering students work on 
a radar set. 

that the Inrgest number of students 
(but also some of the biggest recruit- 
ment problems) remain in education 
and tne humanities. Nevertheless, 
Mr Stoddart’s declared objective is 
to create an institution of “pure 
polytechnic” type, if not of 
polytechnic status. Last year's col- 
lege development plan placed high in 
its list of priorities to “maintain and 
develop the strong relationship with 
local and regional industry, com- 
merce and public services and to 
organize appropriate educational and 
training programmes.” 

With its Centre for Trade Union 
Studies a popular feature of indust- 
rial life on Humberside, the college 
hns roots. The transformation is nut 
complete but, given the political will, 
the region could soon have an in- 
stitution stronger than some of the 
polytechnics it envies. 



A master at his company trade 


Anyone wi)0 still doubts that 
academics and industry can work 
together has not met Professor 
Kumar Bhattacharyya. Warwick Uni- 
versity’s professor of manufacturing 
systems is a living monument to re- 
search of the most applied kind 
possible, deriding the very notion of 
pure research in his area of study at 
least. 

Since his arrival from Birmingham 
University a year ago, a stream of 
announcements have poured out of 
Warwick heralding collaboration 
with Lucas Industries, Rolls Royce, 
Cosworth, the UK Guage and Tool 
Makers Association, and British Ley- 
land. Proffessor Bhattacharwa and 
his team of staff now have research 
grants from industry and the Science 
and Engineering Research Council 
worth a staggering £2m. 

Perhaps Inevitably, his success has 
attracted its quota of controversy 
and suspicion, culminating in a 

E llice investigation earlier this year. 

ut the professor emerged with the 
confidence of the SERCaod his vice 
Chancellor, Mr John Butterworth, 
not to mention that of his clients in 
industry. 

It is hardly surprising when Profes- 
sor Bhaitacharyva’s record is ex- 
amined. At BL Cars alone, his 
teaching company's introduction of 
Computer Aided Manufacture is said 
to have saved the company some 
£10m per year already, with further 
work still to be done. And this was 
achieved while two other teaching 
companies, at Lucas and the Gauge 
and Tool Makers, were also in op- 
eration. . . .. ^ ■ . , 

Now he is the leading figure m the 
largest of the three SERC Integrated 
Graduate Development Schemes, 
which has been given a home at the 
university. High-flying graduates 
with BL Cars, Lucas and now Rolls 
Royce are put through a succession 
of short courses over a 2.5 year 
period to "deepen and extend their 
technical knowledge in the context of 
their firms and prepare them for 
early major responsibility." 

The university has turned over 
Arden House, a former hall of resi- 


dence, to the JGD project and made. 
Professor Bhattachaiyya the director 
and co-ordinator. A good deal of 'his 
teaching lime is spent with students 
on the 26 specialist modules, nil of 
which have been drawn up with the 
detailed involvement of the firms in- 
volved and mix theoretical and prac- 
tical work. The courses are taken on 
an extended day release basis and 
cover a range of subjects from pro- 
duction processes to computing and 
man management with the intention 
of upgrading the students' Qualifica- 
tions to MSc level while in tneir first 
year at work. 

The scheme is close to Professor 
Bhaltacharyya’s heart because it 
epitomizes his own philosophy of the 
academic partnership with industry 
and also touches on one of his hobby 
horses: the shortage of scientists in 
top management positions in science- 
based companies. He believes that 
British industry is competitive in 
terms of design and technology but 
falls down in the manufacturing 
stage. The IGD scheme is intended 
to implant the specific skills of 
manufacturing engineering into 
general science graduates, thus be- 
ginning to correct the shortage of 
nigh quality graduates in this area of 
industiy. 

Professor Bhattacharyya admits thnt 
his phenomenal success with industry 
is partly attributable to his particular 
academic expertize. Computer aided 
design and manufacture {CAD/ 


orientated. 

“I nsk people: 'What is pure re- 
search in this area?' I don’t know," 
he says. “The trouble is that too 
many engineers are just second-rate 
physicists. In engineering, research 
has to applied; the whole subject is 
applied. 

Such uncompromising views are 
not calculated to win the 
wholehearted admiration of more 
traditional and less energetic col- 
leagues. But the engaging, extrovert 
professor, a 40-year-old Indian with 
a liking for large cigars, is not a man 
to be put off by such considerations. 

A graduate of the Indian Institute 
of Technology, he has worked exten- 
sivejy in^ manufacturing industry. 


holding the post of production en- 

E ar at Lucas before talcing an 
and then a PhD at Birmingham 


CAM) is a new departure for most 
of British industry which has bound- 
less potential for improving effici- 
ency. Wanvick University hHs invested 
heavily in a futuristic system for 
Arden House, the opening of which 
took place last month and attracted 
industrialists from both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

But the professor himself believes 
that other academics, particularly in 
engineering could and should emu- 
late his record with industry. Ho 
believes quite seriously that IGD 
schemes will bring about the com- 
plete demise of the full-time, 
academic MSc in engineering within 
10 years' and that research in the. 
subject should be entirely industrially 


University, where he subsequently . 
joined the staff. It was there that the 
partnership with local industry be- 
gan, his total of research grants pas- 
sing the £Im mark as head of the 
Manufacturing Systems Research 
Unit. He also received a Senior 
Visiting Fellowship from the then 
SRC to visit Japan and the United 
States. 

Since his departure from Birming- 
ham, the new projects hnve come m 
at an even faster rale but, like all 
academics involved in consultancy 
work, he insists (hat his students 
benefit too. British Leyland im- 
medintely agreed to provide place- 
ments for an entire group of students 
on one of his courses. 

There can be no doubting Profes- 
sor Bhattachuryya's success as far as 
industrialists are concerned. Superla- 
tives roll off ihc tongues of those 
with whom he has worked, whether 
to produce light alloys for racing cars . 
or' high-speed grinding processes in 
the production of machine tools. 
One of his colleagues described a • 
conversation with him pboitt the new 
CAD/CAM developments as “like 
talking to the twenty-first Century." 
The only question is whether univer- 
sities In genera 1 'are ready for such a..- 
radical departure frorii their more 
sedate pace and traditional concerns. 
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Charlotte Barry on the specialities offered by polytechnics 

A modular menu 

I « ■ . 
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Polytechnics have added their own 
specialities to the traditionally lim- 
itcd menu of higher education 
dominated by the universities. 

Large nreos of academic study 
have been ungraded through the in- 
troduction of mure practical subjects 
and professional courses at degree 
level. Content and structure of these 
and more traditional subjects have 
changed with the niulti-disciplinarv 
approach nnd development of inodu- 
inr courses. 

Unlike the universities, the poly. 
, fr mic S,« run «>mscs nt all levels. 
About 70 per cent lead to n degree 
less than 2 per cent to a higher 
degree, and tne rest are courses be- 
low decree level leading to higher 
national awards, certificates and 
diplomas. 

A relatively new innovation is the , 

rnte ■ Mig ' ler Education 
iLJipHE) winch is a two-venr course 
providing either a ladder to the 
equivalent decree or a safely net fur 
tnosc on a degree course who feel 
■ v have bitten off more than ihev 
can chew. 

Many people in polytechnics argue 
strongly that the universities offer 


r r T 1 ■■■ iireuc 

strongly that the universities offer 
the average student neither a saijy. 
lactory education nor a coed voc.i- 

J.ev hZ ni, '& V mmlhc «art 

tiicj have been keen to foster 
eotirecs geared, so the theory goes, 
to future employment and the needs 
ot modern industrial society. 

Honours degrees awarded by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards in polytechnics now include 
tor example, catering, textile and en- 
gineering marketing at Huddersfield- 

-II ■ ens , , ‘? 11 a 1 des 'S n ,,l,d filshit, n 

-is 

.V ieri ‘ ls strong emphasis on sand- iiur of 

engineering, design, medical Icchnol- FuMuM 
anl' I " 0l, f. rn ^'nsuuges. business, so- ,'ree n 
studies. 311 ,Ca " Und co,,linuni «ilions mulli-di 

■4tl!wu ^ sandwich '* > l u de nls^ i n nen [ ly T**" 
technics (3U.UQG on dcg4e rouS 

SliTwSIS 7 -“ w 'S* SbneTt 

science an d HUMP , n admi , lis . 

educ,l,io " policy is in 

has ^o^ned the^Sr eSSS T^ 0 " 

■sr Eff? w ?£*?£: 

» .4J5 SreStftf JSSriSfc 


filS S to r nnc| COmmS mCrCi,Sin?ly dif ‘ Madufar courses are also seen as a 

The higeest ininnri «„ hio "- ay , ,,f ‘f s,,, S , liini{ed resources effi- 
s I vli^s r,r .• acl , pn different cicnrly. A geology course which had 

c n SUS'X’ta.JaS* l,a ; dif ':™' iv ™ds, ■«■«.« IS “ 

ss, “™“ » 'issruz nSraavs sAst 

Modular nr combined a- HJj^ s pose t0 individual disciplines. 

ssssr a 

rstiXV" 'o ^s- lroller of , hL . 

modular course «s Dr Robert Mur- 
ray, head of humanities at Oxford 
£W e . tf hn |C and chairman of the 
LNAA inter-faculty studies board set 

l,p «S r k M P an eye ,,n t,le system. 

. . A ‘ r t tl,l » s, uff ahoul cafeteria and 
pick n mix. an anarchistic approach 

u t ,2!l n -T ng £ stud « n,s * whims is 
a myth, he said. “One has to set 

n"' lh £ ! 1|lsiness of jt simply 
l>cing liberty hall and the dogma of 

t-mlih? - ha ' CCrtai . n sub Jccts must he 
taught m h certain wav." i 

Oxford Polytechnic' has had a . 
modular course since the beginning ' 
starting with ninths and science. Now | 
It Spans the wlmlp 




Students can choose from a variety of courses 

b “ olhers «“ to subjects . 


Reaction to these ■■cafeteria tvne" 


ii cn.Vn/Vi | , d,ltl science. Now 

■l sn.ins the whole polytechnic, ex- 
cluding architecture, town planning 
.ind estate management, nnd leads to 
either a BA. BSc, BEd or DipHE. It 
|s run on an enormous scale, involv- 
g a choice of hundreds of modules 

'hint ran ? in t? from pub- 

» 8 a cate »ng to human biol- 
ogy and economics. 

Students con study for either n 
sine e nr riiMihio j , 


and chnose fmm an astonishing nuni- sincPo! I hi s i“ dy for ei,her n 

btr of inixfulc* has been varied un i £ l doubl ? honours degree by 
c Hen extreme. While Oxford Mid Jii ?. ? ,r - c sul !/ ccts fn ‘he first year 
dlt-Mix. C ily of London anil \Vn|- i*! WO in of tl,tf second and 

r h r»" P S **&'•'* have gone 


in uonuiin anil Wnl- ii.^i z.,” " secono ana 
\erhainpion polytechnics have cone tw£ l mSin S rT!l ey i! rc askcd t0 name 
ithi° r fr- astern . in u bio way Belds of stud y wh en they, 

others like Sheffield .Polytechnic c -^- ■^'emphtui* ‘duii 

have shunned it i ind remained faith- '"S, ♦ ^n l ye ? r - 
ful to Hie single subject honours de- modules are studied, and 

or f** 1- , fully-structured E S? ",? ne ,e ™ 'i fh an exomina- 
mul i-ilweinlmary courses ?£.',* a, ( . ! he end - There are also 

Polytechnics which favour a over^ru-nt- n,0 i ule ^' whicb stretch 
modular slnwtniv see it as a wav of /S 1 ” 8 but evolve the same 

StT" 8 S J ude '} ts 10 build up a pro- stQ ." dard 100 hours of student effort. 

■ {Stumme.of study geared to their own theory students can put 

interests or to shift focus as they n mt P k bewildering mixture P of 

: fc j jKSjsS n ,n pSSS: t h ^ 

-4 y 5U11 for n,a ‘ ure 5lud=n,i ^; d :ltT;veTc'b e g s n a : c r ^7 u j.: 


I n P I Ypl^lTlOVl 1 _ reason the Bundesrat , the second chamber £ 

VJ Vl 111 (J II |f 1 1 I OP [he federal parliament, where the oppositio 

. . , has -a majority, turned down the entire 198 

institutions pointed out that over the n «i r tr . . ^ federal budget, a virtually unprecedented step 

JJJ" student pumbers had risen suf [ icie ! 11 ,0 make up for ihedomaae A com P ro ?' 8e produced additional money to 

efint while academic posts had .rrrL ^ ^ Academics see the -withdrawal . p ur [ ent and new projects, but the LSnder mI 

only 7 per cenl, ^ "“ d '"™scd by fovernmem. at the Jd of i f, fed =?' Ieild . ,h « involved to the federation. 

The proposed and partially imninn . j l° mt F ^deration-i.d«Wer DostoraHifo^- 0 ™ " ie 11 especially painful for a Social Democral 
economy measures are ^mhine lil? ffil" enle , d P[°i r animc, under whicE nmro , t£n U ?*!S2 Sovernment to cutback as the SPD claimed 

imposed at British universities^ Whniw! cu,s Pb D students receive loans from nilhu 11 r P ver s ' nce > r ca,,ie power in Bonn in 19® 1° 

peiiditure limitations the /,»«,/ kf.^f.\ er L ex ' ®V U further threat to rp^nrS? 1 Cu! j/ u 2 ds ' he the party of educational expansion, rdmrn 


r , , icvci, out omers can 

pe taken at any time and may result 
in second and third year students 
studying together. 

Staff reaction to the system lias 
been mixed, with the scientists and 
technologists more willing to adapt 
tltejr material to short modules than 
social scientists and lecturers in the 
humanities. Dr Murray remarked: 
Where you do get resistance is in 
courses in which students are ex- 
pected to do a lot of independent 
reading and need more time to 
assimilate material.” 

Modular systems can mean very 
™ en ,i . t,li ngs. depending on the 
polytechnic. The “Middlesex matrix” 
was set up by Dr Ray Rickett, the 
director, to bind the separate all- 
eges merged into the single poly- 
t?on”* C ° nd l ° deslroy °' d nrtilia- 

Dubbed the “polytechnic starship” 

S LJ5 e 8™ ptac designer commis- 
sioned to draw n diagram, it was 
intended to create a new manage- 
ment system with no traditional de- 
partments as well as to improve stu- 
dent choice. Academic staff were 
assigned to one of six resource cen- 
tres and the course leaders told to 
shop around for whatever expertise 
was needed. Although some consider 
it a success, others see it as a threat 


to subjects and find it difficult lo 
organize efficiently within an institu- 
tion on several sites. 

At Hatfield Polytechnic the modu- 
lar system is seen as a way of intro- 
ducing uniformity of structure and 
organization in every undergraduate 
course. Although some courses con- 
tain up to 30 modules, they are 
strictly prepackaged and every sub- 
ject gets to the depth of a normal 
honours degree in the final year. 

^ rank Baker, director of Hat- 
field's BSc combined studies degree 
emphasized that it was not a 
"cafeteria-type American thing", and 
was not meant to increase student 
choice. 

Sheffield Polytechnic runs no mod- 
ular system at all, except on a small 
n uni her of part-time courses M 
enable students to accumulate ndits 
at their own speed. Instead it con- 
centrates on inter-disciplinary couna 
in which a number of basic subjects 
are studied. 

Mr Douglas Tucker, Sheffield's 
deputy principal, said: “We think 
I hat modular courses tend lo lack 
integration. We also think that vey 
often false claims are made for mod- 
ulur courses because to study certain 
subjects at mi advanced level you 
need some busic knowledge." 
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up dentistry as the new 

lior staff, coupled with 
additional students, will 
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Events 

EXHIBITIONS: continuing 
Until October 18. Leicester 
Museum and Art Gallery. Photo- 
grapher as Printmaker. 

S Until October 23. Holt Street Gal- 
lery, University of Aston. Paintings 
bv David Eddington. 

Until October 23. Bedford Way 
Gallery, Institute of Education, Lon- 
don David Imms paintings and 
prints: Thomas Hardy and the Dorset 
landscape. 

Until November 6. Tower House 
Gallery, Goldsmiths’ College, Lon- 
don Public show of work from the 
college’s holography workshop. 

EVENTS 

Monday October 12. Centre for 
the Arts, Aston University. Gervnse 
de Peyer (clarinet) and Gwynneth 
Pryor (piano): recital. 

Monday October 12. Alsager Arts 
Centre, Crewe and Alsager College 
of Higher Education. Karel Armitage 
(principal dancer with Merce Cun- 
mnEham) with Rhys Chatham. 

Monday October 12. University of 
Leicester. Mrs Worthington's Daugh- 
ters present Angels of War, a play 
concerning women ambulance driv- 
ers in France in 1918. 

Monday October 12 to Saturday 
October 17. Gulbenkian Studio. 
Newcastle, Joint Stock Theatre 
Group present Borderline, by Hanif 
Kurcfshi. 

Monday October 12. to Saturday 
October 17. Theatre Royal, Nor- 
wich. London Festival Ballet. 

Monday October 12 to Saturday 
October 17. Oxford Playhouse. Ox- 
ford Playhouse Company in Horne 
and Beauty by Somerset Maugham. 

Monday October 12 to Saturday 
October 17. Grand Theatre, Leeds. 
Ballet Rambert. 

Tuesday October 13. Riverside 
Theatre, New University of Ulster. 
An evening with Ian Wallace, 
accompanied by Havelock Nelson. 

Wednesday October 14. Mac- 
Roben Arte Centre, University of 
StirHia, Julian Chagrin, mime artist. 

Wednetday October 14. University 
oi Southampton. National Theatre of 
Brent present Zulu! by Bryony Lav- 
eryana Patrick Barlow, in which two 
actors re-enact the Zulu wars. 

Thursday October 15. King 
k, i \ ^allege, Winchester. Cheek 
X Theatre Company present 
Wycherley s The Country Wife. 

Thunday October 15. MacRobert 
w- u University of Stirling. 

9) araber Orchestra, with 
Mansa Robles (harp). 

yjSSL 9 c f9 ber University 
reading* 0 ” 1, Adrian Mitchell: poetry 

U„te? ay October 15. Great Hall, 
Strinfn? °/ Laacaster ' Guadignini 
(d8nae?) Uartet ' Wltb Rosemary Moss 

0c '°^r 16. Film Theatre, 
St,rUn 8- Pat Gabor’s 

CemS? ,? ctober 17 - Tb e Studio, 
tv Pain° r ™ e - ^ rt8, Aston Unlversi- 
Saro?H« P A OUS t ln Decameron. 
Cfflj?. Getober 17. Great Hall, 

Band fish 9°H e J*- Goldsmiths’ Big 
MnnH atU ^ g 6on Rendell. * 
Getoher 19 and Tuesday 

Bfrralnahi^’ ^ I,dIand Arts Centre, 
SnvmpS 0 ; I 2 tenm Theatre Com- 
MnB?"# Peler Shaffer’s Equus. 
Octobe/L °5 0ber iy t0 Saturday 
Theatre Royal, Notting- 
Festival Ballet. 

October ^.Gctober 19 to Saturday 

London b™ ?>tre Royid ’ York - 

Theatre' Contem P or ary Dance 

October*^ 1 ^rt2» >er ^ to Saturday 
f°rd Piavhn, G^rd Playhouse. Ox- 

0cfe dHy 3l Oct ? b ® r ^ to Saturday 
brttte yiy^^Thcatre, Cam- 
in OlWavV l? eatre Company 

I Soldier ‘* Fortu >% 

sa4 fe’Wass, 

|! like Leigh P^ywrights - 
he Mc0rath and Wil- 

their. blays iinri^* cn - t ^e* 1 ^ 
.JUS ‘SJJSpR' 'heif work. 
^Ujbcr 3 i^p° bei i 26- to Saturday 

'. ihtrpil. .Court Theatre, 
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david nokes discusses 
the questions of biog- 
raphical drama raised 
by “Heaven and Hell”, 
a play based on Bos- 
well’s London Journal. 
Below, ROGER SILVER- 
STONE reviews video 
work from nelp. 


Parading monsters 


“There are a number of deliberate 
historical inaccuracies in the plav". 
writes Dusty Hughes in a programme 
note to the recent Royal Court pro- 
duction of Heaven and Hell. If this 
sounds cavalier, it is nevertheless a 
standard enough defence among 
those attempting the hazardous task 
of merging biography and drama. 

Johnson and Boswell are one of 
the great double acts, inseparable as 
Holmes and Watson, Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza. In seeking to 
pjace such well known characters in 
his own dramatic form, Hughes 
faced a number of problems. There 
are more quotes in Johnson than in 
Hamlet, and an audience may natur- 
ally expect a few of their favourites. 
Moreover, Boswell's Life of Johnson 
is itself largely written as a series of 
dramatic vignettes; it is an extended 
two-hander, in which other charac- 
ter*. Goldsmith, Reynolds, Garrick, 
Sheridan et al , moke brief guest 
appearances. In an apparent deter- 
mination not to be enslaved by his 
copious material, Hughes has wren- 
ched scenes and dialogues out of 
their actual settings, to replace them 
in a scheme which traces a progress 
from a Scot man’s view of London as 
a kind of heaven, to depravity and 
sadism at the Hell Fire Club. 

Boswell comes out of all this 
rather well, his shallow, preening, 
complacent and lascivious character, 
forever hovering between ardour and 
avarice, brilliantly rendered by Jim- 
my Chisholm. Only a pedant would 
complain that familiar episodes from 
the London Journal are chopped up 
and re-located in Edinburgh. The 
real problem is Johnson. Hughes was 
clearly determined to get away from 
the received image of the Great 
Cham as walking dictionary, the 
master of the ponderous snub. In- 
stead lie presents us with a shamb- 
ling neurotic, a bundle of repres- 
sions, with fetishistjc longings for 
meat pies and manacles. “I am the 
most communicating man alive”, de- 
clares this Johnson, (Jonathan 
Adams) though his thick accent, a 
mixture of Midlands and cockney, 
and his habit of speaking only in 
laconic grunts, rather belies this. It is 
true that Johnson was obsessive; true 
that he would count the railings as 
he walked along; (rue that he had a 
morbid fear of insanity. Hughes has 
taken the key for his interpretation 
from Mrs Thrale’s chilling note, “the 
fetters and padlock will tell posterity 


the truth’'. It is characteristic of our 
own obsessions to be fascinated by 
the irrationality of such men of 
reason. In my own recent lelevisiun 
play about Swift, Nu Country for 
Old Men , 1 must plead guilty to a 
similar interest. But it's important to 
present a whole picture of such men, 
the light as well as the shadows. 
Hughes's picture of Johnson as a 
quivering masochist, chained and 


whipped at the Hell Fire Club, is a 
crude misrepresentation. 

The main problem with the play 
lies in its over-schematic contrast be- 
tween Boswell's hedonist heaven, 
and Johnson's puritan hell, und one 
is lead to question the wisdom, and 
necessity, or fictionalizing so much of 
the material. In one of the more 
implausible inaccuracies of the play, 
it is Boswell’s Louisa who introduces 
him to Johnson. We thus miss the 
high comedy of their actunl first en- 
counter in Davies's bookshop where 
Boswell observed Johnson's aweful 
approach “somewhat in the manner 
of Horatio, when he addressed Ham- 
let on the approach of his father's 
ghost, ‘Look, my lord, it comes.’ ” 
Also, by dramatizing Boswell’s affair 
with Louisa, Hughes necessarily 
foregoes much of the self-admiring 
relish, und self-righteous fury in Bos- 
well’s one-sidea account of the 
amour. It is fairly well known that a 
straight reading of the index entry 
for ,T Louisa" in the standard edition 
of the London Journal provides an 
hilarious illustration of the Rake's 
progress from hubris lo nemesis, 
which no dramatization could better. 
The curious Gough Square menage, 
where Johnson sheltered an assort- 
ment of misfits whose continual 
feuds often drove him to find his 
own haven elsewhere, is a beautiful 
example of Christian self-denial that 
is hardly touched on in this play. 

“The Sleep of Reason breeds 
Monsters” declared Goya, and 
Hughes parades some of these mons- 
ters on stage. But awake, the men of 
reason fought to preserve a stoic dig- 
nity in the face of the world's calami- 
ties. “It is necessary to hope", wrote 
Johnson, “though hope should be 
always deluded; for hope itself is 
happiness, and its frustrations, 
however frequent, are less dreadful 
than its extinction.” 
David Nokes 

David Nokes Is lecturer in English at 
King's College London. 


Cambridge 

syncopation 

Klng|s College, Cambridge lias 
appointed Lionel Grigson, a pianist 
and trumpeter, us Jazz Musician in 
Residence for the Michaelmas term 
of 1981. Grigson is a graduate of 
King's and led the university's band 
in tne sixties. In his new 
appointment he will teach, give 
concerts, and collect material on the 
history of Jazz in Cambridge. This is 
the First such appointment nt a 
British university. 

The Cheltenham Festival of 
Literature opens on Sunday at the 
Shaftesbury Hall, Cheltenham, with 
a Russian evening. The first item is 
to be a translation by Antony Wood 
of Pushkin’s verse play Mozart and 
Salieri, which the BBC are planning 
to broadcast early next year. This is 
followed by a programme of Anna 
Akhmatova's poetry, translated by 
D. M. Thomas. During the week of 
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the festival there are a large number 
of events supported by a large 
number of literary celebrities, 
including John Wain, Robert 
Gittings, R. D. Laing and Ronald 
Blythe, and a production of The 
' Brothers Karamazov. 

This year's annual International 
Student Playscript Competition is to 
be judged by Alan Ayckbourn, one 
of the trustees of the organizing 
body, the World Student Drama 
Trust, The competition is open to 
students of any country writing in 
English; the closing date is 
December 31. Entry forms can be 
obtained from; Clive Wolfe, 20 
Lansdowne Road, Muswell Hill, 
London N 10 2AU . 

Since it issued the last list of films 
available Irom its library, the Arts 
Council has acquired another 38 
documentaries, and has therefore 
issued a Film Library Supplement for 
1981-82. New films on artists include 
Henry Moore at 80 and Degas: the 
unquiet spirit, programmes acquired 
from television include the BBC 
scries Artists in Print and London 
Weekend’s South Bank Show 
profiles of Benjamin Britten, Sir 
Michael Tippett and William 
■Walton. 

Films sold by the Arts Council to 
Channel 4 television ( for a total of 
over £40.000) include Ron Peck's 
acclaimed film on the American 
artist Edward Hopper, and a film by 
Simon Heaven entitled Kites. 


Next Thursdny sees the start of 
Southampton University’s autumn 
music programme, an impressive 
.series of concerts, nine of which 
have been organized as a 
subscription series. At the end of the 
month are two concerts by the 
Allegri Quartet, with Moray Welsh 
(cello), followed on November 3 by 
a visit from the Academy of Ancient 
Music. Hie first concert, on 
Thursday,' features American pianist 
jertrey Siegel in a programme of 
Schubert, Barber and Schumann. 

Heinemann Educational have just 
published, in a paperback, the 
collected plays of Peter Barnes 
(£8.50), to coincide with a critical 
analysis of Barnes's career, The 
Theatre of Peter Barnes by Bernard 
F. Dukore (£5.50). Also from 
Heinemann is the text of John 


“Eve" by Eric GUI, currently on 
show at the Whitechapel Art Gal- 
lery, as part of Us “British Sculp- 
ture in the the 20th Century* 1 
exhibition. 


f iver i as a trilogy by John Barton and 
[enneth Covander is published in 
paperback at £7.50. 

Other plays recently published 
include Athol Fugard’s A Lesson 
From Aloes (Oxford University 
Press. £2.95) and On the Razzle by 
Tom Stoppard (Faber, £2.50). 

Eric Fenby’s memoir Delius as 
I Knew Hun (1936) has been revised 
and re-issued by Faber at £3.95; The 
Victoria and Albert Museum's 
Review of the Years 1974-1978 has 
been published by HMSO at £6.75. 


Meeting the challenge of a new medium 


There is television. And there is 
video. Television is made to be 
broadcast; on videotape or on film it 
needs its slot and it needs its pedig- . 
ree. Required to inform, educate 
and entertain it does jso, for the most 
part, naively, rarely challenging the 
Forms and the Assumptions which lie 
skin-deep beneath its endless flow. 
Aesthetically it is a parasite: the con- 
ventions of film ana live drama have 
set the mould; and within the mould 
we, the audience, find . our security 
and our culture finds its strength. 

Video, at least potentially, is 
something else. It has arrived with 
the increasing proliferation of light- 
weight video cameras and recording 
equipment and it has gained its 
momentum through the explosion in 
the home ownership of video recor- 
ders. The making of video tapes is 
no longer the prerogative of the 
broadcasters, and the makers pf video 
tapes are no longer exclusively to be 
found cosseted within large organi- 
zations, learning their trade at l he 
feet of the masters. 

A number of colleges of art and of 
printing, and a ■ number or 
polytechnics, now win students -in 
video production. At best such a 
training will allow students the 


opportunity to absorb the conven- 
tions of broadcast television and at 
the same time to challenge them, 
Some students wjll no doubt find 
their way into, the television estab- 
lishment; many more will not. Some, 
perhaps only a few,- bitten by tbe 
video-bug, will look for ways of ex- 
ploring the potential of the medium 
and seek ways of presenting their 
findings to audiences as dissatisfied 
with their daily TV diet as they are. 

The National Film Theatre recent- 
ly (September 24) devoted an even- 
ing to the work of the students of 
one such training: the now sadly de- 
funct Communication Design Course 
at the North East . London 
Polytechnic. 

The evening’s, two programmes 
contained 12 separate video items 
ranging in length from 5 to 30 mi- 
nutes. They varied enormously in 
content and in style. On occasion the 
prints tyere poor, the images soft,' 
the sound soggy and the cuts too 
long delayed. Some were aesthetical- 
ly muddled, others politically naive, 
but all demanded to be taken seri- 
ously, as indeed they should be. Why? 

'Perhaps because all beginnings are 
hard. Tne students involved have 
taken on the challenge of a new 


medium and have used it, albeit 
hesitantly, to explore both personal 
feelings - Vina Connor's / Wanna Be 
examines the conflicts of the trans- 
sexual - and political argument. 

Here the focus is on the media 
themselves and above all on their 
representation of women: Women's 
Work Is Never Done (Katy Harris, 
David Burgess) and The Fashion 
Show (Tony Cooper, Penny Ded- 


H arris. 


Show (Tony Cooper, Penny Ded- 
man, Terry Flaxton) exprise in two 
contrasting ways the false glister of 
our culture’s fantasies. In the breath- 
less Talking Heads (Terry Flaxton, 
Penny Dedmnn, Tony Cooper, Rod- 
dy Bristow- Jones) and the more so- 
ber Chinese Comics (Penny Dcd- 
man) it is the media's capacity to 
deceive, distort or encourage which 
gains attention. 

Few surprises perhaps, for this is 
the current stock in trade of students 
of the media. But this much said the 
fascination of the tapes as a collec- 
tion lies in the dialogue that each has 
with the dominant conventions of 
broadcast television. How difficult it 


hard won. Ironically (but perhaps 
understandably) the two most suc- 
cessful films are also the most con- 
ventional in form. Building Your Fu- 
ture (Jane Heywoad, Amina Patel, 
Mary Sliiel) encourages schoolgirls to 
embark on a skilled manual career; 
it is warm and persuasive. Equally 
sensitive, Norman and David (Stephi 
and Enrique Berrios) allows mo 
blind friends the opportunity to talk 
about their lives nnd does so with 
assurance 'and good humour. . 

The boundary between television 
and video is inevitably easier to write 
about than to demonstrate. Our styles 
of discourse are deeply entrenched 
even when they are least accepted. 
But freed from the tyranny or the 


even when they are least accepted. 


is to break free of the taltdhg head, 
of the synchronized cutting of image 
and rock music, of the pressure of 


narrative continuity. It is an uneven 
struggle and convincing novelty is 


broadcasting schedules and the re- 
gressive fantasies of the mass audi- 
ence, there is an opportunity .to de- 
velop new forms of expression and 
to speak in another voice. The stu- 
dents of NELP (and others also) 
have just begun, but their message is 
denr: television is too Important to 
be left to the broodensters. 

Roger SUverstoue 

Roger SHverstone Is lecturer in sociol- 
ogy at Brunei University, 
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Keith Middlemas analyses the relationship between the state, industry and the trade iP — ? 
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Industrial politics covers that uncer- 
tain area of political life that lies 
between government and major in- 
stitutions such as the trade union 
confederation, employers' organiza- 
tions, the financial sector, and the 
Government’s own province, the de- 
partments of stale. It concerns those 
issues which involve them severally 
and collectively, and the question of 
what ethos or ideology lies within 
these institutions, whnt is their insti- 
tutional or corporate being. I 

The concept of the extended state, J 
of which these are the functional | 
basis, requires a careful differentia- | 
tton between governments of party 
men, and the slate apparatus, and 
within that apparatus, between dif- 
ferent departments. Treasury, Indus- 
tiy, Trade or Department of Em- 
ployment. 

Beyond that there is, of course, 
the question of how, through these 
institutions, the state has rela- 
tionships with the public; and what 
the modes of these relationships are 
- whether they are a conversation 
between equals or another form of 
governmental control. That is, of 
course, a leading area in any con- 
temporary society. It is a bundle of 
issues which affects policy and policy 
execution as well as determination in 
a country like Britain. 

The date of its emergence is not 
precise. It Is, roughly, the early part 
of this century; it might be that mo- 
mont in July 1911 when, confronted _ 
with a major strike, and also with £§ 
the threatening behaviour of Ger- 2£j 
many during the Agadir crisis, Lloyd H 
George appealed to the railwayman ^ 
the railway companies Co sink 
their differences in the national in- 
terest. 

And from that moment - if one 
takes this point - industrial politics is 
something which touches very keenly 
on the national interest, and indeed 
ts related to the changing role of 
political parties and of Parliament 
itself. 

Tliere are certain problems to be 
confronted at the outset. Such a line 
of inquiry runs counter to much ex- 
kung hKtonoaraphy, which on the 
one hand is fashionably biased lo- 
.watth biography and events of party 
political activity (which is In turn 
biased also in the sense that it 
“W 1 ®* .there ** a dominant type of 
g* 1 ** 1 activity). It runs counter? on 
the other hand, to the habit of sec- 
h F p . e , clBllza , , . i ?n because the total- 

S® L?* s y s,eni Is more 

than .the sum of the parts. 

It runs counter too to a moral 
' 2J2jJ[V wh, d» « mbodies within itself 
something of the nineteenth century 
view of the constitution about the 
primacy of parliament and the pol- 
pBttiw, as against pressure 
groups, which U, of course, the 
question of the illegitimacy of 
power which has come to the surface 
Win, wiih the question legUla 
ton in the trade union field In Bri- 
^nover the last few years, 

mon ; seriously, there are 
the problems that historians always 
come across; that of causation- to 
wha extent does one set the power 
or ideas and continuing political 

SIS? “ 1 
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I n the national interest 


■ v ma lulu 

economic factors? 

biomi n« ? f P r0 , S P? nl y and Slump 

■ become particularly important when 

‘ * T* and «5 

isgos. Then there is the question of 

the collective behaviour of those iii- 

ffSSV 1 * e,hos or ideology. In 

dWeraWi^ yeai L!!l ey I,ave become 
outer? nt fcOm pressure groups; Thev 

i jgR the threshold loTecbme 
rSS-2? 5 ' 1 - at BBtuaHy Iwve a part 
■ lrt toe organization of the state. 

stiSS!. Problem of in- 


and slump 
irtanl when 


garefless of the level of «5flk? Here Ihreate and the 

one needs a firm distinction between other *i,Jf J c resen ed ~ among 

pnmary and secondary levels of con- which anarcho-syndicalism 

fiict and from there Jo ask how f2r ^main **** appeared Unab,e t0 

L n! Vr W “ a Sphering 

trade unioS r«ignition) !t “ te before the 

ritualized. After all, poiltiral™! Sw biri^?^ nl r , '" t . th ' re orcllrred 
aboralian does depend on n“ fight- about ' s > ,s,em “ tic thou 8 hl 

11! SB. ff-JSs. Eft, “ 

,. Fin ®»y L among these difficulties riaT rd ' V el , at 'P n t0 indust ' 

there is the question of external con- have h£2n , particularly, seem to 
strnints. What are the ewnts“2r m dSn B S ed bccause th ey 
pressures, such as war, which for^ rent indm,L h Msent,al| y diffe- 
peqple m institutions to re-oSe? Krnlnm ™ sect0rs - The central 
toejr pnontEes, to subordinate thefr Sm The THr?/ this period 
gotional interests in the nation*, poS* « Ihis^eriSi '' ™ 0nly “ 

This raises more questions; how is di Sfrf c ™ pl ?)' er5 collectively were 
the national interest devised? Be- those m°A ! mes not dissimilar to 
rause that also is a political question industry n?d he3 ny "j between light 
The problem in peace is. how can !Wn7^ nd heav y mdustry, and Be- 
ypu replicate the harmony of^ war” And I thfn? e «iw and ° T Ider sections, 
time. Can Government actually re- had nn Jlc- 18 5 V ^) *-toyd George 
produce the constraints and condl- system Th? at *%!• P eri °d of a 
lions of wartime, in order to induce £ J Cflme f l,,e war - and toe 

similar patterns of behaviour? and if countries 88 f ° r “i! 1 be,u g erer w 

SAM JLS-S SSt? 

at»^.° , alk abaut wnges and pn'cos S^ETStXSE 
In lortirinn at ik. • r>. , manpower and. AhnuA oil -.i-'.i ! 


cicjisingly caught ud in ««-. 

WI,I J .ccniral S 
niiiifle it minossilSe foJS ‘ 

I reSSsSi 

SrftBS triSfSi 

Was 

was never perfect. P c l^ 
•night say that the lareertheL/:. 

H 1i, the 0ov ? rnra “ 

with, the more it was prone £5 
v promise. In that sense, occurred U h! 
| pledges not to conscdpf^l 

^ iw 'Ji, ° r , to . exem Pt from conscripts 
^ by the trade card system m tbS 
gmcenng industry. 

All this broadened the ban d 
unrest. The shop stewards' ome- 

mcn 9 innot be seen as a poid 
revolutionary body. As one K 
c . adc , rs - William MacLeine. w 
Lloyd George in 1917;'‘We hant 
desire and no intention of umbrai : 
ing the authority of our trade unm 
On the contrary, we are oul im?. 
colly to back them up. The actioaa 
you and your Government hu 
placed our unions in such a posim ! 
that they no longer function as irri 
unions should.” By 1917 the (tow 
ment had reached the point wbart 
felt it absolutely necessary to id . 
out what the deep causes wr« d . 
industrial unrest, how far justi&i 
they were and how to meet the 
They set up what became fenovna 
the Industrial Unrest Conunissioa, .. 
who reported, after a fairly brief to 
very comprehensive survey, tbt ( 
these grievances were justified. • 
The final stage was open, who- | 
trjeted conflict and almost dm ;■ 
tricted compromise. It was (he o , 
ment at wnich government nnv 
scared that it was prepared wi k 
, almost anything, and when it ft 
sight of wider aims of keepiiyr * 
various bargains in banuom^ . 
made its bargains as it could Jii 
'■ Is, having introduced total tf«? 

- lion even for married men . 

: applied to the whole of the Bus 
i Isles - it felt unable to impose its , 

* Ireland because its military sdiw 
said that to conscript the Irish wau 
1 require nine divisions of tr«P £ , 
J Moreover, if tlie Irish wjre r* “ - 
i scripted they would then join Sfl 
i Fein nnd would subvert Ihe rest n • : 
5 the British Army. This was an #■ i; 

• * 1 .” nnwrninait found it i! 


ent^ng^o C such A:o^ac?^^Ihe 'em 6 having introduced total » 

dIo v ers° wp rp in ' . e . enT_ bon even for married men . 

doJnwIS "Jo JW* 10 . f0r u e a PP lied to th e whole of the to* 
conditions 8 that hnJ iv b ^ C ^ l , he Is,es “ Jt fel1 unable to impose l e f, 
late 1890s ha ° eXiSted ,n tllc Ireland because its military j: 
The denianHc of ■» , „ , 5a « d toat to conscript the Irish wmJ j 

and the mate t *S )n,y follow « d squire nine divisions of liwp i 
Munitions^? W.Mf h f e ^ e mc as f he Moreover, if the Irish «*»[•• 
kp, .i z AU of 1915 » wh,ch scripted they would then join Sob !y- 

of treble union? "rnih 11 ^ freedom Fc to «» d would subvert Ihe rest d 
“i 11008 - ralh er less on the the British Army. This wasanar^ 

^ !l! dee 2' as thatt^Governmenf found it V; 

Q in^ g ment , went * toe princi- controvertible , r 

of selF-reeulatfon^ Qt °ni 0n : C ’ Tim worst moment came in [ 
Armameim Dlstrict 1918 with the last German ■: 

Armaments Committees, the central the Western Front organized I? 

epreseSe a 8 r t t nment tbc * 

Kf were mun L tl0ns in - final “comb out” of skilled » • 

bers of The FSJ y i ^ by , mcm_ ma »y of whom had already g , 
Federation Thl ^ f " 8 E " l R lo y e «' exempted, and this put a veryjj 

to wTom GnvS^.'Tf no , b , ody clse degree of tension on the engine^ • 

c ? uld ,urn - industry from which they «« * [. 
City Ve LS SS tn,e S* th c traded Even at that point, bow® 
trif iJjEi "J*3 18 SS*" 1 . T th f cen ‘ th e Government was not prerf : , 
were toos? "H*"” 1 bflnka « ~ execute the “comb out’ 1 r 

to4 In A°nd e trade^S^ , 

s. p of“ ' 

war’s ff UnS^BdSSlS^ *■ “'““olaie 

r St 5 SeSTrsLiaS ft* 

uaraagmg confidence, and the will in o.unnnmv. 


about the nature of change, the nS 1 Q 1 ? £?^A rthur Ba,four In May 

.‘I swaasRtt^ S?«paaa6: 

? STi.SS.iiSIs ■" - 

are grists .of 


transition. Gloom- and ooiimiam 
depending On the sector 
ore looks at, and there was a con- 


the eonstiluhon^kTo^ceyfand^ nmh?hi ale °f Q^Z. V h ™ considered Lloyd 

t in ,he inttrM,s 

ttituHons and ,ho WertuSi q ns ,. E , ■£*,*,** .“g£ *»%*«& 

nroblems for toe, pos|-war j^, 


‘Wal« ine aout » 

1915 wpS? Federation in May 
w ® nt , on strike against the 
jnshes of the central body, the Min- 
ff? . Federation. And the Qovem- 
raent outlawed it, proscribed it: it 
became illegal. But when Dunjtive 
measures were considered P Uoyd 


1 CU I J | Ik UIJ III VW— — ,- 

lie opinion. There were tbe 
way and engineering u stn *£ l Jr l | 1 ii- 
breakaway pf the Labour P^ ^ 
tered the consensus, 

S of separate war aims aiw 

ist programme. . , ^ 

Th f perioB ^w a sen«^ ^ 


. First Worid^War^ffiere^^^eaiw lij? al patties ’ i’wm' reth 
quite a 1 fundamental SL Si n PP roncb to' wor 
both industry and labour oTaanlM' SffSSw 1 ? ,! ? c *°P e 
lions were hostile to thp SteteatKs m a? ISf^ c,a t ss e,c 
growth. There are c^Sed eni !^ same L tin > e ' « 
sodes later which : ha^ P 0 £” read C ^ UIV 

rather carefully to see the differ^? JJ??® - their last pdli 
levqlr of meaning which ih* pardci-' ffie m 

pants attached to them.: - “ ' !!l?„ 190 ~ f d , Uca,it ? n 

And behind this lies another ques- & 

non about what is .a normative In terwt whs 
industrial society; whether the oarri- S -J^L^toplicated 

cipants to any triangular or' qiuidri- rti Lh!i e » e dc 1f 

P»rtffo iclatioWriaw' ':& l 2S^«r»l! 


Stitutions and the repercussions nf a ■ - - 

working class electorate * l »f a » citizens' owed a'ii 

„ the same time, older con»m- -w5rn Pn 10 tbe nation at a time of 

,,n " c ^ ae ^ pointZtSl 


S 01 harmony, 

stoges. The first 'Stage the bJh* l ^ soa was th at consent must 
hSW‘ pn ,hR J al] citizens' owed an And ^dually - „ 0 t ex - 

bhgatlon to the nation at a time of - tE/V h 1 poipt ' but cumulatively 

• toe trade union movement was 


increases were nain-— . v B „„. 
tlcular sectors simply [a 

^ 01 ("Si 


j' toe trade union movement was 

rr^ d l " thc successive stages 
«. toe manpower and oroductfon 


pL«mm, l ‘h |10W 'n ProductTon 


period was. the peak oi p 
activity designed' to ^ 

nVtheendofJ^war^ 


triplicated by new intru X *' 1,1 to %RL in , 

deep iisputes over -fStte?- 1 ?- k T it v/as ’not unTon^IS & ° m the base Of. the 1 

union : leaders were getting in- 


— 1 coherent 


■; v: | ^ untoD leade « getSi 


and more coherent P*^ 
than existed Before,. P 
essential to an undefstewu 
Britain was different fro 111 
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twentieth century muam and how this relationship affects politics 


or Weimar or France. 

The first was that the working 
class organizations remained unified: 
unlike toe trade union confedera- 
tions of every other country, the 
TUC did not divide on political 
lines. Nor did the Labour Party. The 
Communist Party remained a small, 
missionary-like outpost of the Com- 
intern. The employers' organizations 
also unified themselves and in this, 

S in, they were well in advance of 
er European counterparts. 

This had been encouraged by gov- 
ernment during the war. In 1916 the 
Government helped the formation of 
the Federation of British Industry 
(FBI). In 1919 the rather more im- 
portant political body, the National 


Confederation of Employers’ Orga- 
nizations (NCEO) was formed.) The 
employers, after all, had come out of 
the war with a common experience 
and a good deal of common aims, 
about getting their own brand of 
post-war restoration. 

The final point was that Govern- 
ment departments had either started 
or bad developed existing linkages 
with Ihe outside world, which would 
be extremely important in the inter- 
war years and in the experience of 
the Second World War; that is, be- 
tween the Treasury and the Bank of 
England, and through the Bank with 
the City, in the financing of the war; 
between industry, whether FBI or 
NCEO, and the Board of Trade; and 
between the TUC and the Ministry 
of Labour. 

Sir David Shackleton's prediction 
that the existence of a separate 
Ministiy of Labour would make in- 
dustrial conflict a central political 
issue within government itself was at 
least partially fulfilled and it pro- 
duced developments which lasted un- 
til about 1965, when the Ministry of 
Labour finally turned away from its 
long sympathy for the trade union 
movement. 

Thus developed a number of infor- 
mal linkages;, the roots of. a triangu- 
lar collaboration which might supple- 
ment Ihe “old" politics of Parliament 
ana the parties. However, these did 
not emerge clearly for a time, be- 
c-me. down to 1922, there was a 
fl*® “nscious direction under 
-2 °, eor 8 e whi ch one might call 
national corporatism." Lloyd 
ueorge, I think, believed it possible 
perpetuate the successful features 
Jf organization, and really 
£ modify, racflcally, if not in a re- 
S 2K-TC toe system of poli- 
fnilPfH^r? k fld been known and 

tfi 1 ^ ? e war; that is > a cen- 

ieaving a fringe Right and 
a 7 a centre party tied to 

mnhii?™ 0 L w ? a , re f onn which would 
lei H? Ini politic: a slaaispar- 
ConirL,- a ed “cause, when the 
SHE" Polled the plug out. 
Krh^S?* 1 k' 1 a P art - He failed 
that * with the failure 

Industrial ri° 5 m and toe National 
“Sal Conference in 1919. 

CSin 0 QC ?K r8e ■ aj8 ° be,leVed jn 

' nst, totions which 
tinmjkMno° r U such a system; in dis- 
CiL respectable labour" 
tiouaiv nr D 5nj ^ rded 88 toe revolu- 
war^ nSS adons ~ toe shop ste- 
AlE^retoent and the triple 
Saosoort ^iwaymen, miners, and 
also J!!?!*®?)* .And he believed 
orgajgjaiJJWojjing the employers' 
*gree S iMi \Z Cry sohstantial 
QtMninJ 8 there was a re- 
toe TUC which 
Co^ “ fonnation of the General 


general consaousness that the state 
was weak that it needed the institu- 
tions to help it achieve the thine it 
wanted; and on the fact that they 
themselves wanted association with 
tne state in order to justify their 
existence to their own membership 
and in order to cut down the possi- 
brirty of political advantage by the 

other side. That is, the TUC 
would use its association with the 
state to prevent undue influence by 
the employers and vice versa. This 
marks the beginnings of corporate 
bias. There is something inbuilt in an 
institution like the TUC or the CBI 
which acts as a bias towards associa- 
tion with the State. 

The model for the association of 
these bodies with the state, implicit- 
ly, although never explicitly (except 
in the particular case of the City) 
was that of self-regulation. A cor- 
poration regulates itself under some 
sort of guidance and control from 
the state. That guidance and control 
is partly legal. It can be embodied in 
various forms of control but those 
sanctions are latent, so long as the 
institution behaves itself according to 
the general direction that the state 
lays down. That, of course, is an 
area of bargaining made complicated 
by the intrusion of those who set 
themselves against corporatism, say 
in 1927 or 1944 or more recently, by 
looking to “parliamentary sovereign- 
ty" and the law to curb overmignty 
institutions. 

This is by no means always the 
dominant trend through the inter- 
war years. Nor is it a cyclical phe- 
nomenon, nor a catch-alf to explain 
all events. But it had a continuous 
existence as an attitude of mind and 
practice within the institutions and 
civil service departments; it had, and 
was believed by participants to have, 
a direct relationship to the level of 
conflict in society, as well as to the 
economic health of industry. 

It amounts to more than the pre- 
history of the tripartite arrangements 
of the Second world War, or the 
corporate thinking that we associate 
more readily with the 1950s or 1960s. 


The symmetrical toraed ti 

about 19' 

relationship was the City, 

imperial t 

completed fr« cap 

already o 

in 1940 Chamberl 

Loan. 

The sy 

■ - “ " tween inc 

completed 

For example, inter-war governments who actuj 

deliberately distinguished these in- of Supply 

stitutions. the TUC and the NCEO. jn wirld 


conflict ^No^rik. ri V ri 0i ?Q^T' ry try , of Lab0UT P rimac y for th e first 
the end nf . d,d j 2 . bnng and onl y l 'me in British history over 

EfSid iStvK 5 T dS mOV ,f- toe Treasury itself - which, as much 
eliminjitinn !lf T P C A ianCe ,” to e as economic circumstances, forced 
arv & Se n n °* U - KV °^ lon : toe Treasury to institute the system 

brouSu «2!L „r B i? a ‘ n - ~ but 11 of Kc y nesiH " budgeting after 1941. 

■ 8en , e ? of bargains among Behind this lay Bovin’s long aims. 

St't "!' The tt - last . °Pf" The actual formal system he set ip 
earlv 'ms Eh 8 ^ Ut ?S ? n l, il e ^fleeted his tripartite bargnining ph!- 
General striti h culm,nated in th e losophy. He set up thc reven-S-side 
A ft „ c Jo,nt Consultative Council under his 

flrrant^malft* th k”u W f S j a series personal, benevolent, direction, and 
JiiKTh Y h “;5 led t0 , ca/rels both sides were simply put on their 
Car,e s u° f t t e honour lo regulate themselves. The 
193(h and the agreements within the JCC coped, in very considerable har- 

m0ny and consent - wi,h th c hard 
sonn « thp n h d f ° r ? ate aid as q uestl0n of wages, dilution, produc- 
ndmlufJihk l pr ? f s ?! on be 8 an - Tbcy “on cycles, in fact the whole busi- 
coSSSiS 1 ? 1 WCre 3 I Cne ” al neS . of todustrinl conscript ion and 
Sft q ^ ■ f h Seneral point mobilization which had unused such 

ab |? U u u Carry,nE out n8t,onal a,ms conflict in the First World War. 
which had already characterized their It went together with the system or 
approach to the Macmillan Commit- sponsorship which resembled the line 
te t£ n , anc ® and todustiy. management of a modern enterprise. 

What one might conclude from the In tougher cases. Order 1305 was 
iy3Us is that there was neither a used against what, on the evidence 
capture of the state on one hand, of the intelligence services, even Be- 
nor was the state in control of indus- vin was persuaded were political agi- 
try- There was a sort of competitive talors. But there was no shop ste- 
equilibmim between the two. There ward’s movement of anv magnitude 
was for example no other sector in (partly of course because after 1941 
which Government’s need was so the Communist Party, in defence of 
great as for the supply of aircraft 

after 1935. Yet it ran into boi- 

tienecks of skilled labour and into 

the restrictive if not highly protcc- d«i:*!„„i i 

tionist attitude of the Society of Brit- “Olltical harmony 

ish Aircraft Constructors, and into t „ Ae 

the deep old problem that the Air Was bought at 

Ministry had always backed the pro- - 

ducers in order to keep the produc- price 01 

ers alive at all. _ . . 

On a wider scale, when the Gov- efficiency 

eminent began to move towards . 

emergency organization, particularly " 

towards the organization of a Minis- 

try of Supply and the system of the Soviet Union, stood in the fore- 
National Service in 1939, it moved front of the war effort). Overall, the 
with the greatest possible caution be- cooperation of the TUC, employers 
cause it did not wish lo upset the and government held good, 
long-term customary arrangements Moreover, unlike 1917-18, as the 
which it had with employers and war ended, the mood held. Though 
unions. But at this time of course the the political parties of the wartime 
developing triangle was by no means coalition drifted apart, and avoided 
perfectly balanced. discussion of reconstruction, except 

Behind all of this and the freeing in their own Conservative or Labour 
of skilled men in the engineering Reconstruction committees, for fear 
industry, of course, existed a whole of ideological squabbles, detrimental 
series of assumptions, which con- to the war effort, TUC and BEC or 
tinued to be valid until perhaps FBI leaders reached a tacit under- 
about 1940, to do with the role of standing that the post-war settlement 
the City, the role of the pound in an need not be embittered by fighting, 
imperial context, and the role of the even over the political parties F prog- 
free capita] market, which had rammes. 

already contributed to the failure of In fact, by 1944 the majority of 
Chamberlain's National Defence employers were prepared to accept a 
Loan. reconstruction programme which 

The symmetrical relationship be- would include widespread natioiia- 
tween industry and labour was only lization of the infrastructure (though 
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p 0v ®ramen?S the 1920s each 

Sanitation had its own 

*4 SriSo^i r ^ its organiza- 
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George {W 'toe failure of Lloyd 
wa » no formal corpor- 
there were the 

‘"formal, 

N'i® ;. system .. ■ which 
capJufi ° f Jpterdependence 
and labour; on a 


In cases where proposed legislation 
affected them, it was shown to them, 
and even amended to please them, 
before introduction to the House of 
Commons - something which Mac- 
Donald, when he became Prime 
Minister in 1924, thought was most 
unconstitutional. 

The era which one usually calls 
“rationalization" which followed the 
General Strike and Mond-Tumer 
talks and ran through the tripartism 
of 1929-1931, was . really built on the 
Government recognizing the import- 
ance of the two sides of industry in 
achieving economic regeneration. 
This new legitimacy was accepted 
functionally by certain Government 
departments, and long before it be- 
came specific in 1940, one can see 
tbe beginnings of what was later cal- 
led “sponsorship”; that is, a chain of 
command running from a Govern- 
ment department, through a particu- 
lar sector of industry or labour, or 
indeed the whole sector of industry 
and labour. , , , 

One could, for Instance, look at 
the relationships between the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and the National 
Farmers- Union, and the various 
Marketing Boards concerned with 
Empire in the 1930s. One could look 
at the symbiotic history of the Air 
Ministry and the Society of- British 
Aircraft Constructors in stimulating 
what was. in the 1920s, a very back- 
ward British aircraft industry. A fair- 
ly obvious instance is that of me 
Treasury and the Bank of England. 
Equally, the Ministry of Labour and 
the TUC - the development of the 
whole apparatus of e° Wils on, and 
for example, the role of Chief Con 

^Meanwhile^afl parties appeared to 


of Supply or the Ministry of Labour the TUC, provided only - there was 
in World War Two re-iterate the one proviso - that in these new 
point that, even with tbe much grea- nationalized industries the employer 
ter powers that were introduced in and management elite would still 
1939-40, their organization still de- continue to run the state-owned en- 
pended on persuasion, on dealing terprise. 

with the representatives of the indus- This the TUC was very happy to 
by or the trade unions concerned, concede. So', as the parties ui the 
In a real sense, the organization of coalition begin to divide in 1944 ev- 
World War Two may have been eiy lime questions of idelony and 
more efficient, may have been close reconstruction come up, the institu- 
te perfection, but it still depended Hons of capital and labour came 
on this principle of self-regulation, even closer together, a process that 
with Government powers held in re- culminated symbolically in the 1944 
serve. Governments understood per- Berin-Wooltoq White Paper on Em- 
fectly well that the institutions of ployment. The last moment of the 
capital and labour could not give, a political coalition (the party coali- 
total bargain because of their rt^pon- tion) saw the beginning of a very 
slbiiities to their Own membership, long - almost 20-yenr - tacit col- 
So in a logical sense true corporatism laboration of both sides of industry, 
was impossible. By the end of the war both in 

May 1940 was a period of extreme formal and real terms, something 
crisis which accelerated, both in the like parity had been achieved. In- 
form of a coalition Government and deed, there was no reversion to class 
in the institutions as a whole, the conflict either then or afterwards, for 
rapid growth of contractual thinking, more than 20 years. It was a triumph 
. Ernest Bevln, newly made ■ Minister far what, in tne inler-war years, had 
of Labour, made substantial de- been only imperfect policies of crisis 
mantis on tne TUC, but he specified avoidance. This was recognized by 
from the very beginning that these government. It was built, for exum- 
detnands required voluntary conces- pie, into the raison d'etre of the 
sions. . Cabinet Economic Planning orga- 

He did not wish to use emergency nization in 1946-47. The Govern- 
legislation - Order 1305, or whatever menl’s Economic Review pf 1947 was 


all in the ten years after the war was 
the attempted wages policy of 1948- 
49-50, which preceded devaluation 
and which broke down under the 
stresses of inflation and the Korean 
war. 

Thc public itself seems to have by 
then regarded the state os thc origin 
of the desirable benefits of the post- 
war settlement and the welfare state, 
rather than either or each of the 

R olitical parties. In spite of the con- 
ict between the political parties, 
Attlee ran a government with a 
majority, had a programme, with the 
ability to fulfil it, and was not depen- 
dent so much on institutional col- 
laboration. 

No more than in 1918, were the 
conditions ripe for full corporatism 
in peacetime. What they were ripe 
for was allowing a good deal of war- 
time assumptions and language and 
illusions to be perpetuated into the 
1950s, The warning paragraphs of 
the 1944 White Paper and of the 
Beveridge report on Full Employ- 
ment were largely forgotten, though 
full employment was itself soon 
taken for granted. Before the mid- 
1950s, no voice was raised outside 
thc Treasury to ask what price was 
being paid. 

Of course, it is true that the pol- 
itical parlies accommodated to thc 
changed atmosphere after 1947; the 
Conservatives accepted the Industrial 
Charter , Labour set aside the most 
radical elements of Lei us Face the 
Future. It uws possible for n lime lo 
believe that primary conflict had 
been abolished, ana ideology had 
ended. The system, built on corpo- 
rate bias among unions, employers’ 
organizations, civil servants, minis- 
ters of Labour with a brief like Wal- 
ter Monckton to pursue concensus, 
was kept running smoothly by men 
who had gained their experience in 
wartime and who were able - 
perhaps for the last time - to fore- 
stall economic and social problems 
by their ability and shared experi- 
ence: but who did not leave a body 
of successors with the same assump- 
tions or experiences to face the more 
difficult conditions of thc 1960s. 

In this halcyon period, then, these 
bodies retained their position as gov- 
erning institutions, beyond mere 
pressure groups: this was at least as 
much os the volition of the State as 
of their own memberships. It was, 
inevitably the minorities who suf- 
fered, the dissidents of Left or 
Right, the unrepresented, whether 
women or immigrants; those who did 
not share in the complicated pluralis- 
tic forms of representation which in 
the last resort gave the institutions 
their political legitimacy; above oil in 
the inter-war years, the unemployed. 
But by the 19S0s it appeared that 
unemployment too haa been abol- 
ished, and there was as yet no large 
new immigrant community. The de- 
velopment of corporate bias has also 
reduced to a shell the nineteenth- 
century concept of democracy, yet as 
a result of short-sightedness and illu- 
sions about the permanence of the 
old constitution, tts significance was 
ignored. What was taught in Schools, 
and assumed in the press and on 
television, was the old fiction of 


“parliamentary sovereignty”. 

Was it worthwhile? That depends 
partly on one’s assessment of the 
post- World War Two period, two 
decades of apparently painless 
growth in living standards, accompa- 
nied by only slight inflation, an 
assessment which is central to to- 
day’s arguments between so-called 
monetarists (children of thc early 
1920s) and nco-Keyncsians. The 
story suggests superficially that be- 
tween 1911 and say 1965 political 
harmony was bought at the price of 
a measure of economic efficiency: 
that corporate bias diminished both 
entrepreneurial freedom nnd labour 
productivity. 

Reflection must modify this attrac- 
tive simplicity: employers, aided by 
government, tried to fight the class 
battle between 3919 and 1926 and 
failed; whereas in two world wars, 
(the lutter probably to be reckoned 
the highest point of political har- 
mony, social cohesion and economic 
efficiency) & system of organization 
was built, quite specifically, on the 
Institutions’ common interests . in 
association with government and 
government aims, . 

The author Is reader in history' at the 
University of Sussex. 


otfler powert existed - and promised to some extent written in praise of 
that tnere would be sunstantial be- British management, 
nefits for the unions in return. There However, behind tliis, there has to 
followed quickly a rise In the level of be seen the massive growth in scope 
agricultural wages, a beginning of - though not necessarily in power - 
the end of the casual labour system of the state, qualitively and quanta- 
in the docks, for example, and an lively different from that of the First 
increase in union organization in World Wpr. Thc peacetime govern- 
areas where it had previously been ment had less need of, and possibly 
weak. In central government there less desire to prolong (he triangle 
was an assertion or the power of the which had existed in wartime, at 
Ministiy of Labour, which went hand least dowh to 1947. The only point 
in hand with the system of rnanpow- at which the Government actually 
er budgeting, which. gave the Minis- leant on the two sides of industry at 
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~THK TIMES HItiHKK EDUCA TION SUPr^ 


The demise 
of vanity 


Fred IngJis 
looks at political 
values and 
economic decline 


Values and symbols of liberal individualism. The 

economic decline 13WdSSLl?SSiSS 

Wha. must Britain do to be saved? ^ re . “o'deafh'bsill^^e'mea' 
Or, in Philip Larkin s more backgar- sured according to the irresisiihle 

ft w »? of P“«“V ques- calls to proper ty fi^dom of 

l«on, where can we live, but days? choice. 


In Larkin’s poem, the question 
bnngs doctor and clergyman running 
over the fields in their long coats, 
Behind them, he might have added, 
comes a motley crowd, some stum- 
bling, some running with a high knee 
action, some sauntering along, all 
oomc to offer answers to these ques- 
tions about how to live well at the 
present time. 

But dark, dark, dark, Marxist and 
Liberal, polltitian and academic, 
plain blunt man and complex sharp 

S ,0 T a ?tV are . al ! 8 0nc into the noisy 
dark. What is the babel about, and is 
there really no clean, well-lighted 
place where reasonable men and 
women may confer and agree about 
the good life? Among all the well- 
intentioned arguing, which will fill 
comfortable conference rooms in 
■H, J™ els « nd stately homes 
attended by the well-paid, middle- 
aged, white, and fully employed, 
there is much to be said for asking 
the old Leavis question: 41 What for - 

iTw byr mat » ,y for? Whal do men 

The study of values - you might 
camp it up a bit by calling it the 
JJjfJH . of geology - won’i tell y OU 
everything: the road is barred to the 
innocent idealist. But it may tell you 
£, ™s°n S people thems efves 
might give for rheir actions. 

Mansis are right of course to 
say that human and market values 
«n ; top of each other 
3®, * bha nmng historical river. 
Nothing could^be more, wrong than 

■8*3™* ^ ^¥< adver. 
BPS. ; r i 7“ change, values 
*hc precise contrary 
S v * ue , s must change 

jffj" "****■ And yet, and yet. 

wa £* to "taSntiin 

SdjteiSUifir 11 iden,i,y n,,d 


— "uuuiicm, inde- 

pendence. sincere feeling and living 
civil dignity. ' 

The articulation of values and pro- 
duction was richly and successfully 
made visible in official education. 
Schools at primary, secondary, and 
tertiary levels combined to teach that 
the past was surpassed but mytholo- 
gized. That same education taught, 
and taught centrally, that personal 
fulfilment in the present is shaped 
and confirmed by our membership of 
a group of people at work ; to have a 



ioB is the foundation of all those 
absolute values the individualist cele- 
brates. The trouble is that these de- 
ccntty pnvnte views of the world 
lend themselves to hire by the cul- 
ure of narcissism as immalerialized 
m the ads for the beautiful people. 

SO* !" *e 
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A recipe for inertia 

Heads of Commonwealth govern- T> . ^ . 

m MeIbo “ rne th| s month KUDett BflStOW Oil at undergraduate level and beta 
to discuss among other things, stu- , aad recently arrived immigrant h 

morl u l f* Sflme time CjOVemiTlCnt the cold. Quite understandably, Zb 

nn n W denCe J has becn P ubll ‘shed _ _]• babweans and Ugandans aro» 

f" e ov S rseas student fees by the over- pOIlCV Oil OVeFSeaS others are g° in g in large nurabmJ 

seas development subcommittee of j J the Eastern bloc, where «boE 

Hniise Of Common* foreion S lUuCIltS are being offered like confetd, toll 

USA. Canada and now Ctiba. b 


the House of Commons foreign BUlUGiiia 
affair committee. But while propos- 

* “ d "" d and ,he «■*' * awards , 0 those who have a cer- 

lain afnnJ. I .i All . * 


. — - ‘"“j. nuu nave a cer- 

tain standard of A level results, is to 
make the rest of the figures given 


, . - — auuimuea, me 

second .make of overseas students seem very telling indeed: new' stu- 

— ..J«L .1 


SSU^Sn 


, — 6 new 5IU- 

oents from countries with the 
greatest claim Jo special treatment, 


per cent respec- 


harsh abruptness that these values I seas students this year. But whether Even more Hko w 

I this is so or nor. is the „ n .- mor f disturbing, perhaps, is 


toVe° i0I, ff h even ^in to answer 

S™Se« smde C Humtar 0 s n 'Sa S e.? [ ! ers “ nd , om “ls in grvina evidence 
Rnwmni.nl i. — •»- •• - ®. tt 5 ai JP® r of overseas students (put at 


S 0 ;: e £ 8 by °^ vi ti?e 


the cold. Quite understandaEly. In 
babweans and Ugandans asm 
others are going in large numbers » 
the Eastern bloc, where schokntes 
are being offered like confetd, to fc 
USA, Canada and now Ctiba. fc 
migrants are not so lucky as ibu ) 
opportunities are not open to Ita \ . 
and they must kick their heels for i 
frustrating and unnecessary thru 
years before being allowed grants a, 
m many cases, even home fees, rum • 
is running out for all these gronpl . 
the diversion of overseas students I) !• 
these countries is not to b«CK 
irreversible and the disaffeetkn d 
disadvantaged groups here noil ; 
not to grow alarmingly. ■ • : . 
Whether any commitment gw> ;■ 


-fc?? W .? 1° V k 10 history. History 

jflSrfS 1 " Slmp [ y lhe m ° K 01 

fiaft ■Wr about what has hap- 

K2S d i, Wh,ch a na,ion ma y malre 
from its memory. A nation, like an 
individuai looks back as the road 

threc new roads 

whSr “ n ? ,n order t0 decide 

heS ii^Se S** 1 * M S* “"certainly 
ESS?- 1 * 8° l . t0 he »n such a position In 
® B « P la “- And in order to 
whpt, indeed, people really live bv 
we need a kina oihislory which has 
rarely been written, a * history of 
vbJuk. Or better, perhaps, a i»liti- 
ca! economy of values. ^ 

■ Vall i e e P° c , h in which we are 
shl! living has archaeological founda- 
tata by the Romantics but its 
M-blo™ realization dele, from 
after .^ e reconstruction of Europe 
, wa I t is surely one of the 

, rt » - Monte Casshld. 
Coventry is witness to many contra* 

S < i^, q SS? es ' S ut ho f 'cast of 

sciences. yM the sartie Hmo. a diff&I 


5?“^ for our depreda- 
^"^Meanwhde. as a character in 
Raymond Wijhams’ novel The Fight 
for Manod stirnngly says: V 

The whole of public policy . is 
an attempt to reconstitute a cul- 
0 , 21 ® J5- «J» t #in I an economic 
t 5 at ,iave in reached 
lbc i,. end . reached their limits of 
Apd then l sit here and 
{£? ,M 0 tbls d ‘? u . ble inevitability: 
5jL l Ms impenal, exporting, di- 

ifs d resSi ,S e - d , in f ^d tfiat all 
. d r SOc,al “rces, all its 
& { 0rmatJOnS - Will fight to 
me end to reconstruct it, i 0 re- 
establish it, moving deeper all the 
lime through crisis after crisis in 


sar; -jaafst ss ijf^s „-t- a 


seems to be at work wf 


under the aid programme. The de- 


and sms aasiTf s 


an Tfl “ aucr cn5, S ID 

an impossible attempt to regain a 
f^^rworid. So then a file 
inevitability: that they will fall 
and that the, wlU l^r nothing e |Te.'> 

“ jighl, what can we 
5S52 7 M ° n °. ts ' more Poujadiste 
imfmni m0re P Q * ,cen, cn, more mass 

ssssrt morc mass incom - 

prenension, more punitive wFf 
righteousness from Goveromenu 
IS2 r £i f0 L tun raflde b y th e pirates of 

av S£j tb “. politics now^efdre ^ 57 /;' 
There is hfter all a still powerful 

residue In the British polity of valS 
as tolerance, gSsiw fo? 
gveness, compasslorir ThH^le de- 

Wce an«? f tfi e Natlonal Health Ser- 
are nS u f 6 comprehensive school 

oS £* c BP l ?M*y «>ld off and 
out to the wild bunch. What arp 

most pressing^ nee ded are new dc- 
fores ofjho good life’ in terms 'S 


^ U ^ ent numbers being car- to lh e select m mniit V^ q T m rinn , nnBUBr any commiunew pro/ / 

S Lp£ t u ^ 0r h ? n y °fo« purpose than 13,000 or even 15 non’ if ^h 0,000 ? the British Government al IbcnC 
? n SL?? n While_enaDling the number if l ? tal Melbourne ‘summit 1 will ktfi 

10 HfP- ParHament *n- 70,000 in the wrftten at than agreement in prindpk n ' l 

ieems to ht ^ ondltl ° nin K process 80,000 in ora! evidence l nr^ fi^’i Comm °nwcalth plan is roofed | 
S nf fh? wfiereby the under the aid oraSml ^ n f d lematic - of ™" Tse money Ml ^ \ 

tuhs of the momtonng process are renHnn a . The de- for the ODA fee sunoort sdxR 

E°S£&± substit “ te . for action «d X funded SLt ? Ct that tbe fiofibly SSm^SSBJR & 
Si. 0f au pha f inB ! n . foU-cost over a ceriod of fl JIL C0Unted “mmitted, but there are stroof h 
completes the desensitizing pro- rather than nn ca endar y ear arguments for this to be used & 

S fo» impact. What S are Mviav^hnS yC8r nnd r ™li a revamped fee aw* 

Show ?nH ^ l ? nng . exere]se t0 date only y a few ^nnth? ° f sdlemc geared to private overs® ; 

hatVi n! P ? inters are diere starting £ dKS? ™J1 ? ,udents students, for whom the prograj®* . 

^Ministers i emer « ,n 8 ? may bl cSun ed7n the onTr^” was devised in the first ^ \ 

thefiS K tflken “"fort fr om as w’l! sSnhwhnHo figl,r ?* die aim is to appease overseas r [ 

Uons hnwL ^^ ear,ier indica ' foe overall statistic £ LJSL 1 RP ear ,n e rement pressure and break *tt 4 t 
fJlXr !S3S ‘ft , nQn ' university on short L , hey 8 - C schcme dcvised in da £ l 

student.-! ha 1 ??? 11 m j k t s of ove rseas industry The nrartie^ trainees in perhaps the best we can hope & 

KsmusSS 

ii“ jsrs^sr. 

P^teradrate?, ^"sraduate 1 Md co^Unu'nfw'^ramr™ Si "" re in ">»nW ' disci^'^is^aboul * : 
P-'t^'ev* respect, de n „ 

■ — VV .haroB OSTf 


becoming a substitute for action and nhA a 
the process of phasing in full-cost ove^a^^ "ded students are counted 
fees completes the desensitizing pro- ?a?h-r ° f S ^ lendar y ear 
eess, delaying the full impact. What !?«!?-!? academic year and 
does the monitoring exercise to date rS * ^ an y wa y ® n short courses of 
j Show and what pointers are thlre z*L 0 ^5° nths ' students 
that a new policy [s emergins? ^ m d, ^ rent academic years 
Ministers have taken comfort from ™ Ln® “J ,nted ln the ODA figure, 
the fact that whereas earlier indica the^n students who do not appear in 
Uons showed that non universky on shnr^ 1 5tat,s d« because Hey are 
Wgher education intakes of overwas fndusS? ° f - en as lrainees in 

students had dropped bv a lndustr y- The practice whs exposed 

28 per ee nt inTM. n^h, “8? i» the repo?i by 

Departmeni of EducetioA and Sc' Ati't ^" lvereit y Service, British 
*»*. about e 12 per SgTSL .V ‘he 


reductions P at "undergraduate^ «fd ( J“ v emment were sincere in 

PfriSjeduate levels respectively But S“JJJJ, nuin S to welcome overeeas stu. 
including the massive ffop ort9 De r 2SS ' ! he , Un “, e , d KI"Sdom and 

cent in non-advsneed FE Lite, fai- 

minnHno nna n«». n .i 


CnWt UlSCllSSIUIlo ou — - _ 

There Is a further test of the Gfff‘ 
ernment’s approach to mwisesj- 

Hfanls Tim nmnncnl In chafE® ^ 


8 . g j° d indicat0r °f future ov'er- 
?? t ? ,u ^ ent demand for higher 

crea“i s n) .'tlM h ?, 0Veral1 “tt»l»de- 
crease is still 23 per cent and that 

fi Thlre hav b< \ il8 5 tIy shn, 8S ed off- 

fhaf r 8 ? i ak< ? 116611 str0n 8 hints 

1980-81 u S ,V6rsil y fi gURa for 
lyao-Sl were further down than 


cnillicm 9 npu.u-... — 

dents. The proposal to charge ^ 
sens students for health treat®* 

- - ««• L„ 0l«»JidV «** 


earlier .. 

decline -we may l^er^from^ 5 LJ(jc A ° I.^ ce Qtancellors and 'princi- 

wa? Ca sa2k S rh° r thft new acat fcmic SjiiSdt ""ES? 1 ^ hemz ’ the one 
S ’ K h argument that full- Swarts Sfif .Pregremme of 

S?S numbenTthal SSt students cashing 1 !^!! the 

ireS cost IS' 


fev***!*. . ThU. fuU.co.tfc* levels: ,he 


; j r** nhhc umo,' a dirfe- 

' ■ W&X-irim are- 

k ShC. forms . of: life which I" 081 P^sfogly needed are now Die- 

Wejtcm Europe ■bnili om o’Tu:" Hfe in tc^of 

Kcynek ideas wid^ 'Ufa ilaKeniom Slf,n 9®tds and recognizable 

Cfoncral Marshall’i dollars. - ^ feasibly puraoses - in food.ln ho£ 

^foa* 11 - va’ues^camc sntis- ' creatfon i^;J n t mu,u aHty?in re- 
fyjnglVitogether to vindicate R nrivoi and tragedy; .• 


fviSu !W- values came snifc-’ • Seat Sn^n ?Sh n t mu,uaH ^ in «- 

together to vindicate a novrii Tnw'iJifilWl / oy and tragedy; • , peratibn in' ih* 
- set of freedoms and a radical IndS! ,r ) lel ! J B?nts(a can’t u do milch mem Li? > , B 

sslsli1§ 


tion that proves the rale S,"®* 
There is more than a hint of des- 


jfW unemployment stUl trapped 
in the awfol structures of riinetoentb- 
centuty poverty. , 

In a phrase, the systems of^ pro- 
duction' devised by the state in <5pi- 
talist society were handsomely com- 
plemented (sic) by the master 


Ijitr fit 'toTy andone during- 




minating one now relectlw i? ,SCri ' students for tKUm i "STw 

of assfstMM woS h,,m hC u mes received in the UK has airin g 
phased in as the s„h«JriJ lave u b ® cn dc lnyed. The Commonwealth a “g 
phased iut But J iS y ^ ly to be Particularly hard K 

second year of full fJH”L nl ° ^ is implemented, as ■ 

there is nolhfcn ^ SS S'!, V* Ze“'and an5 Malta have fWK 
Ing implemented kint L^®' arrangements with Britain, 

scLm« are h/rptv S Mdl official issue Is therefore likely to 
ikjStCliS f £ & t0 p . re fa the context of student n»Wg? 
tee of.Vice Chancelln« - Melbourne. Pragmatically, th f g 

pals fees rabmrtte-h^m and Pond- ping of the idea by Ite W 
genuinely new S nr^ C| tbe one services secretary would be ■ 
awards is full move, particularly as the P^L. 

ssstsf^srsfjs sssS:.* ■sm&s 

oSte h BS3 i 5 "”-- ^ SE^MEJSSS 

amr«Si3r- 

also to y those afread!^ 08168 but 00,116 administrative “ n )? 0I £fep- 
attracts fewer JS25& ,? n ■■«*, Mrs Thatcher’s reshuffl® "fj.- 
foil-cost fee daw and nn! “ ^ sured Ranged m fac6 ? Aj.KJtrsetf 
like to drop ra^Ker a ?h D n° Di ^«fc OU i. d isteri ai posts concerned wfth ^ 
scheme land nffi£/L| b ^l modif y the students in FCO and. DGSv.**^ 
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by Simon Roberts 

H. L. A. Hart 

by Nell MacCormlck 

Edward Arnold, £9.95 and £4.95 

ISBN 0 7131 6333 X and 6334 8 

It is fairly claimed in the preface to 
Bus book that no one has done more 
than Professor Hart “to restore legal 
ihcoiy to a central place in the study 
of law’ 1 . This restoration was 
achieved virtualjy over night with the 
publication of The Concept of Law 
En 1961. As a law student of that 
lime I well remember how quickly 
the news of this book spread and the 
transformation it brought about in 
the study of jurisprudence. From 
being a dreary compulsory subject 
which most of us endured as best we 
could, it became a topic of general 
conversation even among the least 
enthusiastic students. Books which 
become popular with students often 
fail to achieve a similar success with 
their teachers, but this has not been 
the case with The Concept of Law or 
with Hart's other work. A very large 
body of writing has been stimulated 
by him, much of it explicitly directed 
towards the criticism, modification 
and perfection of Hart’s own 
theories. If some of this writing, par- 
ticularly in the area of analytical 
jurisprudence, has become the spe- 
cialist concern of a tiny elite, with 
something of Das Glosperlenspiel 
about it to outsiders, this has if any- 
thing emphasized the clarity and 
accessibility of Hart’s own work. 

MacCormick’s book begins with a 
ifitse Uographical sketch, but is pri- 
raanjf an exposition and criticism of 
Harts work in the area of legal 
theory. As a former pupil and col- 
league, MacConnick is openly affec- 
tionate and sympathetic, concerned 
!°P™ te « .the master from unde- 
*ry«i criticism, strengthening the 
J™ P°! nts and developing the 
^, ones ,- Overall this is success- 
In a hook which, at the 
Jin ■ P rov foes an attractive and 
weu written uitroduction to the main 
Harfs work. But (perhaps 
Sff b| y,. raven how close MacCor- 
mSn D & i P 05 . °P “ to Hart’s at several 
3RM$ the uncommitted are 
tta-vni to £ 6 won over entirely by 
devS anadons ’ reformulations and 
*S5»»ts which he offers, 
emnl?.?. theory . of * aw lay 5 central 
as frk 00 rules. These are shown 
Into two categories, one of 
"“ficnp.of "primary rules” 
unposing obligations. The distin- 
guulung mark of such a rule is the 

L*ST 

Ste l dev,ate , or threaten to 

SSr ;, «!rr!ft 

I reff 8 * feature °f Hart’s theory; 
mS£f _!£ tbls Point later. These 
alS do n . Qt aione constitute 


statement of “the importance in law 
of principles and other standards of 
conduct which do not belong within 
the class of ‘rules*." (page 27) Here 
he echoes Dworkin’s widely discussed 
critique, although he (litters some- 
what from Dworkin in the remedy 
proposed. Certainly, it is important 
t0 recognize the interplay of rules 
and higher order principles but this 
seems a rather obvious point and 


one which Hart’s position can readily 
accommodate. To the outsider, il is 
difficult to see that Hart deserves all 
the stick he has taken over this issue 
or that his critics were being particu- 
larly clever in raising it. 

More auestionable, perhaps, is the 
view (which Hart on the whole got 
away with) that law is crucially an 
affair only of “ought” propositions 
(whether we confine these to “rules" 
or choose to include other normative 
material). While his approach is 
attractive at first sight, as it appears 
to dissociate the model from paroc- 
hial institutional content and invest it 
with considerable value for' cross- 
cultural purposes, the escape is illus- 
ory because the categories of secon- 
dary rules imply, and require, the 
presence of legislative and judicial 
agencies. MacCormick recognizes 
this by implication when he seeks to 
perfect Hart's theory by re- 
presenting it as one of law as ad- 
judication. Although he introduces 
this modification lightly, he appears 
a long way from Hart when he con- 
cludes that “the development of ad- 
judicative institutions in societies is 
precisely what marks off the separate 
domain of law.” (page 136) Never- 
theless, this seems a realistic position 
to take; and he might have gone on 
to draw in the historical link between 
the presence of centralized govern- 
ment and the development of ad- 
judicatory and enforcement agencies. 
While the “command" theoiy of law 
does appear simplistic, Hart's efforts 
to get away from it led him to under- 
play the extent to which the develop- 
ment of a differentiated legal system 
involves some people telling others 
what to do and if necessary using 
force in making sure they do it. In 
short, the link between law, the state 
and centrally administered sanctions 
is a far more obtrusive one than 
Hart’s theory allows for. 

One central question, raised by 
any reading of The Concept of Law 
and recognized by MacCormick, con- 
cerns the relationship of this work to 
(he social sciences. Hart himself (see 
The Concept of Law page vii) says 
that the book may “be regarded as 
an essay in descriptive sociology”, 
and claims cross-cultural applicability 
for his theory. But how far does he 
escape from the parochial percep- 
tions of the scholar-lawyer in such a 
way as to examine his own legal 
institutions and ideas from the out-. 


the “ought ” propositions floating ab- 
out in tne heads of men and women 
as well as a matter of observable 
regularities, of people like kings tell- 
mg other people what to do, and of 
strong men in positions of authority 
ready to deal with them if they re- 
fuse, is surely an important one; but 
it is scarcely “new and original” as 
MacCormick claims (at page 30). If 
this notion really had been over- 
looked in legal theory to the extent 
which MacCormick implies, things 
were in a bad slate. 

MacCormick, following other wri- 
ters, labels Hart's approach as “the 
hermeneutic method , but it must be 
doubted whether his concern for the 
actor’s perception of rules really jus- 
tifies the claim that he has escaped 
from a normative to an interpretive 
paradigm; social order for Hart re- 
mains very much a matter of com- 
pliance with rule rather than the by- 
product of human interaction. But 
even if we accept that Hart does 
follow an interpretive approach, 
MacCormick ’s elucidation of Hart’s 
method would still leave some social 
scientists with worries. Clearly, we 
can all agree that an appreciation of 
the meaning which people in a socie- 
ty attach to their activities and in- 
stitutions constitutes an important 
stage in understanding that society. 
However, MacCormick’s formulation 
of the hermeneutic method seems to 
go beyond that to suggest that the 


actor's perceptions By themselves 
provide us with exhaustive access to, 
and total explanation of, the activi- 
ties and institutions concerned. If he 
and Hart really do mean this, and I 
doubt whether this is Hart’s position, 
their escape from a parochial 
lawyer's view is seriously incomplete. 
We learn repeatedly in the social 
sciences (from anthropologists' ex- 
planations of their efforts to under- 
stand primitive societies, from 
sociologists’ attempts to get to grips 
with “ideology") that an understand- 
ing of the actor s perceptions cannot 
on its own be enough; we have to 
move beyond the “folk system" to the 
level of analysis. The scholar-lawyer 
is particularly open to the danger 
“that he will change one of the folk 
systems of his own society into an 
analytical system and give it wider 
application than its merits and use- 
fulness allow.” (Bohannan, Justice 
and Judgment among the Tiv, (page 
5). Furthermore, where the actors 
we are concerned with happen to be 
lawyers, we must remember it as an 
ancient complaint of other social sci- 
entists that lawyers offer their own 
perceptions of their activities as com- 
plete and satisfactory ones. 



H. L. A. Hart 

The difficulty appears to be that 
Hart, along with many other jurists 
and political theorists who have 
spent their lives in societies with cen- 
tralized government, cannot quite 
bring himself to believe that other 
societies can hold together without 
that sort of apparatus. Thus he notes 
that “it is, of course, possible to 
imagine a society without a legisla- 
ture, courts or officials of any kind” 
and that “there are many studies of 
primitive communities which . . . 
claim |my italics] that thispossibility 
is realized.” (page 89) Then in a 
footnote to the same page this 


One very unsatisfying part of 
art’s work is his treatment of 


grudging recognition is smartly with- 
drawn when he asserts that “few 
societies have existed in which leg- 
islative and adjudicative organs and 
centrally organized sanctions were 
entirely lacking. ” A fairly cursory 
examination of the literature would 
have revealed this last statement to 
be incorrect. It is sad that MacCor- 
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side or to say things which may have 
relevance for other, cultures? We 
must ask this question, even if only 
out of caution, as Hart is a lawyer by 
training who spent the first eight 

{ 'ears of his world ag life as a practis- 
ng barrister and is thus a creature of 
the specialized sub-system of our 
society which he submits to examina- 
tion. MacCormick endorses Hart's 
claim at the beginning of his preface 
when he writes, that if his own book 
has a particular message, 

. it is a message about method in 
legal study. Caw is an aspect of 
human society, and ‘human society 
is a society of persons’ whose acti- 
vities ana institutions are under- 
standable only through interpreta- 
tion of their meaning to those en- 
gaged ia them. The method of 
understanding legal and other hu- 
man Institutions by reference to 
their meaning from an insiders or 
an ‘internal’ point of view is cen- 
tral to Herbert Hart’s work. 
MacCormick then goes qh to note 
that central to Hart s position is the 
idea that legal rules snare with any 
other soda! rules an ‘internal 
aspect, which resides in the attitude 
of social actors towards !h®m; .* * 
recognition that “law” is an affair ot 


of an evolutionary movement “from 
the pre-legai into the legal world”, 
(page 91) and comparisons are 
drawn with the “small community 
closely knit by ties of kinship, com- 
mon tentiment; and belief, (page 
89) Despite this, the other kinds of 
society which Hart bos in mind re- 
main shadowy, and as MacConnick 
acknowledges, it is often not really 
clear, whether he is talking about 
“models” which he has constructed 
. artifidally by working back from the 
English legal system, or whether he 
is- talking about those small-scale 
societies which had, even in 1961, 
been rather extensively described in 
the literature of soda! anthropology. 
However that may be, there are mo- 
ments in The Concept of Law when 
it is dear- that he Is talking about 
what is the case in primitive societies 
but has not read the literature on 
them very carefully. For example, if 
he had looked seriously at Malinows- 
ki’s Crime ami Custom in Savage • 
Society (1926) he would have seen 
that it took more than the "general . 
attitude of the group towards Its own 
standard modes of behaviour" and 
“diffuse social pressure” to hold 
these societies together. Tberd the 
nature 6f the controls present in state- 
less groups is carefully spdled out by 
Malinowski. 


world and considers “analytical” ex- 
amples of village eiders judging dis- 
putes (pages 111-114). Maybe these 
are Just hypothetical models, not in- 
tended to have anything to do with 
what “primitive” societies are actual- 
ly like; but I suspect that MacCor- 
mick would never have used them 
had he known that elders in stateless 
societies appear very seldom to have 
made thira-party decisions but to 
have confined themselves largely to 
mediatory activities. Many outside 
the discipline feel there is n touch of 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson have pub- 
lished a second edition of Govern- 
ment Ond Law: an introduction to the 
working of the constitution in Britain 
by T. C. Hartley and J. A. G. Grif- 
fith, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1975. 

The book emphasizes the wav law 
operates in practice, and the Inter- 
relation between law and politics. 
The discussion of legal concepts is 
illustrated from important cases. 'Hie 
authors adopt a critical approach to 
the iuw, suggesting lines along which 
reform might lake place. They dis- 
cuss the mass media and the Com- 
mon Market, and the main institu- 
tions of British government. 

The new edition takes account of 
recent policies that have resulted in - 
seemingly permanent changes in the 


arrogance in the freedom with which 
scholar-lawyers invoke other cultures 
without trying to find out what these 
are really Like. 

This book is the first in a series 
entitled “Jurists: Profiles in Legal 
Theory”, edited by Professor Wil- 
li am Twining of the University of 
Warwick. Studies in the series are 
intended to be “sympathetically cri- 
tical”, to be “reflective essays rather 
than . . . comprehensive mono- 
graphs"; and “anyone who has made 
a significant contribution to legal 
theory, broadly conceived, is In- 
cluded in the definition of a jurist. n 
It is a tribute to the editor and to 
Professor MacCormick that subse- 
quent volumes must be eagerly 
awaited. An obvious subject For num- 
ber two would have been K. N. 
Llewellyn, but Twining himself has 
shut that door with an excellent 
monograph elsewhere. A rough list 
of the kind of people who might 
appear in the senes can be found in 
the editor’s general preface. This 
rightly includes such names as Marx, 


Weber, Hayek; but where Is Mali- 
nowski? Surely he is a vital figure, 
as we can trace back to him the 
beginnings of tbat shift from a 
normative to on • interpretive 
approach in legal theory which is 
partly visible in American Realism 
and which MacConnick claims as a 
key feature of Professor Hart’s work. 

Simon Roberts is senior lecturer in 
law at the London School of Econo- 
mics. 


which include coverage of the new 
procedures for complaints ngninst the 

f iolice, and the developments in the 
aw concerning police powers and 
public order (including the right to 
picket j. The book also discusses the 
setting up of Select Committees of 
the House of Commons to scrutinize 
the activities of (he. executive depart- 
ments. 

Also covered are the recent deci- 
sions on contempt of court, and the 
significant effects of Britain’s mem- 
bership of the European Com- 
munity. 

Published in hardback apd paper- •’ 
back, the new edition costs £15.00 
and £8.95. 
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are six more pages that seem in be 
part of the same set of papers. If they 
are not, whnt arc they?) 

In his search among the mass of 
small print for an answer the reader 
may well come across such items as 
this: 

B’s letters to Dallas establish the 
dates of the revisions to MS D. 
Stanza 1 . . . sent to Dallas in lute 
July . . . B. deleted 87 VRT . . . 
around 15 Aue. . . . Between this 
period and the end of Septem- 
ber .. . (page 267) 

If such precise dating is important, 
presumably the year is too. Some- 
where no doubi this is revealed, but 
not here. There is no easily found list 
which would give the date of MS D. 
Backward searching reveals that the 
dating of the long prose notes to 
stanza 73” (the “papers”? or the mis- 
sing “note”?) indicates that Canto il 
was revised in 1811. Further searching 
reveals that Dallas “saw the thing in 
MS some time prior to publication 
1812 ' Do we deduce that the months 
we started with were months of 1811? 
Somewhere no doubt there is an 
answer - unless Professor McGann 
takes it for granted that every school- 
boy knows the vear of Hvmn’c i>>ttorc 
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Unfortunately, however Aikiv 
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literary artist, being^ somlS 1 *? 1 
elucidate Dryden's fiews JJjS 

to ignore artistry and to uiidSotoS 

complexity of imaginative responses 
■s typical for instance, EK 
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Achitophel (in Absalom and Adi 

? p, £-'\ Pnem ’ 168I )hesimn£ 
that Dryden "condemns" Achffl 
This is not so much wrong as reduce* 
since it completely ignores Diyde* 
response to Achitophel's enemaJ 
talents. Ins feeling for the iragicdWi- 
sion in the character. Atkins’s remsrts 
about as helpful as it would be to dm 
that Shakespeare condemns Madwl 
or that Jonson condemns Volpoec 
Atkins is anxious to adjust ourvin 
of Dryden’s religious convictions, a! 
to some extent does so: Derek Horfm 
has similar modifications in 


dramatic shape of events to ex- 
nmine their basic allegiances. No 
tidy Elizabethan world picture and 
no personal apathy can secure a 
man sucked involuntarily into the 
vortex of civil war. 

The literary forms of casuistical 
discourse are demonstrated from a 


conscmnce, but no casuist is pre- revision of his discussion on Classic 
pared to push the matter through to and Romantic poetry in the dedication 
Miltons conclusions. Areopagilica to Canto IV; 32 new poems are added 
3 I- h ?T I.! 11 ®? Strikingly “the to the "years of fame , including some 
,1Dlv ' ~ : - J " ■“ 1 ■* ’ RO iticafly-slanted imitations of 

fin Volume fkivid ~ e - 


bov knows rh P wnr ZtaZZJ scnooi have been misunderstood and under- 
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This edition irJS'tX k. , restorati on comedy. In chaUwM 

sorv forMrious'sTnHpn^e^f com PJ J 1_ orthodoxy Hughes is obvf^Syngb 

one does rather oitv them f Byron ’ but 10 claim tbat assessment of these php 
one does rather pity them. must work from lhe m wi ^ 

them (what else?) and he says, neafni 
book's end, “I hope I have shown tM 
in Dryden’s hands, the heroic idayi 
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vortex of civil war. casuistical habit of mind", but it also politically-slanted im 

The literary forms of casuistical 22” a . P en . c | ,anl for classical ora- tinl. Volume three gi 
discourse are demonstrated from a /, stndent 1 persuasion. Para- tents, and vouchsafe 
variety of works: William Perkins ■ mfly s . l,ow a beIief that as well as poem-r 

William Ames, Jeremy Taylor’ '* P. r0 P er, y used in a specifi- volume one did not 

Joseph Hall, Richard Baxter, and kMtS?*r#i?? y J« t f B ^ ,s ’ to a PP ly P vcs ncitlter a list of 
especially Robert Sanderson's “The nSSlS 8 °! ■ th6 4 5vino wiu to the the notes and comra 
Case of the Engagement", which P ar ?' cu n l p r actions of one s life", but numbers. Since the vt 
teases out the problems of the ap- iLtL? S S true fh ? t Milton 's on ^ lt ? n 8 poem, albei 
plication of orthodox Christian dob- whiih aJLL 2! yth ? u ? lversal °ne fnd since it does giv 
time to an unprecedented situation USSL ?r rts aHent ! on fr °ni the un- these niceties might \ 
the response of conscience* to the m!?* f act !? ns . 10 particular cir- fluous. Perhaps the 
swearing of the loyalty oath follow- atl r d 1 . tbal tbe paradigm speaking. Neverthele, 

ing the execution of Charles I, San- rt!L° ne * of human moral fail- R® 111 * 01 0 tendency ( 

derson's case is exhibited as an ex- tne sort of generic- failure that l, c of volume one) to j 

ample of the method and form or iV?. S* 1 , pI !£ hlces . “suists. thesake of a ha’porth 

casuistical argument. H R 5 ,n the discussion of the casuis- The point is, that l 
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plication of orthodox Christian doc- 
tnoe to an unprecedented situation, 
, the response of conscience to the 
swearing of the loyalty oath follow- 
ing the execution of Charles I, San- 
derson s case is exhibited as an ex- 
ampe of the method and form or 
casuistical argument. 

ll J* wc move from the 

casuists themselves to works of im- 
aginative fiction that there is a sense 
of unease; The book does not claim 

to prove specific casuistical sources 
rar the Imaginative literature", but it 
does assert that casuistry reveals how 
^ i characteristicaUy approached 
moral doubt and that '‘anywhere that 
moral choice is an issue the tradition 
or casuistry provides a relevant his- 
tonral context". In an age when 
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nal. Volume three gives a list of con- 
tents, and vouchsafes pnge-nu tubers 
as well as pnem-numbers (which 
volume one did not). Volume two 
gives neither a list of contents nor, in 
the notes -and commentaries, stanza 
numbers. Since the volume consists of 
one long poem, albeit of four cantos 
and since it does give line-numbers, 
these niceties might well seem super- 
fluous. Perhaps they are, strictlv 
speaking. Nevertheless they are evi- 
dent* of a tendency (also characteris- 


Allan Rodway 

Allan Rodway is reader in English at 
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mora doubt and that ^anywhere that nrin^S f L MUton carries those 
moral choice is an issue the tradition £on?rhnt h the Io ^ ical condu- 
of casuistry provides a relevant h?s SsS d^nn? 51 * 1515 L ned to avoid: 
tones! context". In an age when , t u ?J the whole, re- 

most poets and dramatists thought of t 0 berome fr^? Cn h fic? * nor advisc “ 
their ait as in a profound sense aglc heraes; 

didacne, this is clo£ to admitting ria ^ n that , an a PP re ‘ 

hat casuistry is, quite simply, re- 
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dom ^ frec ' meai i s that his drudgery should be *SBN 0 8131 1401 2 

divine^ critics and P^n’, H.roic Play, 


a iiuuvij 1 lilt* Iibiuiv iha; H 

neither eccentric nor unworkable a, 
dramatic form' J . 

Clearly, any revaluation ofDiyds)' 
plays must seek to demonstrate & 
they work theatrically, but Mute 
foils to communicate much x»<* 
them as drama. His task is the 
that plays like The Indian Enpw 11 
and Aureng-Zebe are scarcely w 
staged, so that their theatrical poa® 1 
ties are not often tested. Bui 
could have found help in the 


vumiu nave louna ncip in 

(both practical and academic) <ta*o 
recent years on Jacobean drama- re 
seems lareely unaware of such 


. , »umuD-ana ~ urganizea as to save critics and 
v itself solely on the basis of others from having to drudge So it 
Judgment (a claim that is would be helpful \feach volume had a 
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with dates (thus making the variant „ 
readings more immediately meanine- ISBN 0 904 ?90 13 4 

■he ££ “wl re h r “be'r.d of John Dryden SjS 

dates given many pages back. Volume covered the u last four decades 

twoprovides examples ofhow theS l ^ from 

of these apparently rather superfluous 10 - 166 ? to Fable * 

aids can thwart the reader who would i KhS? nd m 1700. These 

hke to have things made ea^y for hfri n the SW* verse and 

The preface tills him that ' bS EEZ the b l f st critidsm l * our 
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Mans lareeiy unaware ui ww *»■ 
which might, for instance, have ova 
him hints on the issue of coww* 
tragic writings, an issue on *W K 
founders early in liis book. Hughes H 
interesting and illuminating ® 
sources, and he gives careful 
of the plnys, but he has little to ay 
about how good artists use 
while the emphasis on a rather sag* 
view of character and morality is ra«? 
related to any feeling for the ere* 0 * 
Imagination. , . J. 

Tnese two books are in tw 
stream of contempormy ,» a *5 
criticism. Both authors taxecy* 1 
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are carefully presented apd oK™! 
it is hard to Imagine that either 
would do much to encourage “r* 
not already a lover of Dryden sW>i» 
become one. .. 

Alistair Elliot's edition of 

gics and of Dryden’s translation 
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— — — “ “ ; j fisherman who s 

From X-Rays to Quarks: modern won’t catch isn’t 

physicists and their discoveries criticism of Segn 

by Emilio Segri the store of hui 

Freeman, £11-80 and £5.40 entitled to the 1 

ISBN 07167 1146 X and 1147 8 choose to do it; 

— cists than Segrt 

u En science nous devons nous hit- anced view of t 

ittsser aux choses, non aux person- has been a sienif 

aa": Emilio Segrt s book is a tist and they have 

riposte to Madame Curie’s stricture In my view, Si 
and yet it is not. It is a riposte In the to write an ede 
sense that it is a (rather curiously book that is arbil 
ordered) string of personal anecdotes topic and person 
about those who have made the phy- infuriating in its 
sics of the past hundred years but it accurate and opi 
is not such in the sense that there is tremely grateful t 
little attempt to discuss motivation and indeed letti 
and psychological factors, indeed and physicists thr< 

that which makes people people. I 

suspect that Madame Curie would n pnvB \x7|in„ 
not have found reason in this book 1/Cll * a 
to moderate her stricture. 

This book is an extremely personal “,'f tJetiys Wi 
and edectlc view of modem physics. Chancellor of tht 
Segrd has picked out the bits of sex> 
physics and the people (above all, 

Robert Oppenheimer) that for what- 

ever reason seem important or inter- T^T ■ 1 

estina to him. He has written about I llC*IP 

the physics in a way that often reveals A 1 

a useful Insight but that is some- m 

times a little alarming and about the T\fl| PhlTl 

people as he believes they may have 

been or as they seemed to be to him. — 

He has larded it all together with How Safe Nll _._ 
supporting narrative and anecdote hv A^ rn.^ii 
that is often amusing, often helpful, . lan Cottrell 
often incorrect and even self- Heinen, ann Educi 
contradictory (on page 290 he asks ^SBN 0 435 54175 
. . what would Pauli have done Elements of Nucl 
other than theoretical physics?’’ hav- edition 
S ajready told us on page 155 that by D. J. Bennet 
"g™ hBd an abiding interest in Longman, £7.95 

^SE 0 C ^nH Spf i rided !" th . r? rl ISBN 0 582 30504 
uuswv long, and even wrote articles 

In the cont rovers] 
o x . ™ is this book for? enerfiy oolicv ev 
h«E rc 5 ace is honeSt about and acrimonious. 

aywio i?? . n0t P l elen i in P° sitfon has lon 8 

physics ^anri . hls,or y ° f modern Again and again 
Diracs rt^ n eS L 10 be 8 smatl lbe motivations t 
QS S: [t l 8 ’i ather ’ an those opposed to 

HMPJi events fls they ment - He even c 
cSSr tu du u nr i g m y p scientific word to Sir Fred 
and subi^ r a t?H 0 ^ , P e !?. on5 er & or Extinction 
the limNwi I 6 j ted I s tbus subjec- accused nuclear c 
pmoilrf Sj? < i? lo t U r red b y m y on "Kremlin-inspi 
pwiBiee . Hc says that Yet Sir Alan liiir 

Pie who arc m.Y addresse d to peo- letter written in l 1 
cut’s WOr[d ^ ri ?r about tbe pnysl- the most damagin, 
people? tn m« S ?- wh ° L Bre . tll0se clear safety ever f 
ioKwho thc y Wl11 be Sibility of an und 

who have wnifi? S ^ ,s 5. th ®. m “ ,ves - the pressure vesse 

at least fie d nnd water reactor 

of this ofthe protagon- sistency surfaces 

4em . partiojlaH^lf W £ rk d , r ?- n ? a: }? Alan’s new book, 
bow W* .Ji ^ *hey additionally necessarily polem 

tutely gnpnino Tt fa |?° k , WI [! b f abso * weakening it accori 
■Biter*! by lts . ve ^y Sir Alan begins 


egration can be significantly affected 
b £ tbe chemical environment, for his 
work on stopping power, interna! 
conversion, and many other things 

S' e S rfi has always had a highly indi- 
vidual style and a highly personal 
view of what constitutes physics: wit- 
ness his 1964 text Nuclei and Parti- 
cles, which could well have had “as / 
see them 'added to its tide. He is 
veiy like Eddington’s epistemological 
fisherman who said: "What my net 
won t catch isn’t fish". This is noi n 
criticism of Segrfc: those who enrich 
the store of human knowledge are 
entitled to the style in which they 
choose to do it; many lesser physi- 
cists than Segrd have a better bal- 
anced view of their subject but he 
has been a significant creative scien- 
tist and they have not. 

In my view, Segr£ has every right 
to write an eclectic, impressionistic 
book that is arbitrary in its choice of 
topic and personality, confusing and 
infuriating in its ordering, often in- 
accurate and opinionated; I am ex- 
tremely grateful to him for this book, 
and indeed letting me see physics 
and physicists through his eyes. 

Denys Wilkinson 

Sir Denys Wilkinson is Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Sus- 
sex. 
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In the controversy over UK nuclear 
energy policy, ever more polarized 
and acrimonious, . Sir Alan Cottrell’s 
position has long been anomalous. 
Again and again be has questioned 
the motivations and bona fides of 
those opposed to nuclear develop- 
ment. He even contributed a fore- 
word to Sir Fred Hoyle's book En- 
ergy or Extinction?, in which Hoyle 
accused nuclear objectors of acting 
on "Kremlin-inspired instructions . 
Yet Sir Alan himself, in a famous 
letter written in 1974, raised one of 
the most damaging criticisms of nu- 
clear safety ever registered: the pos- 
sibility of an undetectible crack in 
the pressure vessel of a pressurized 
water reactor (PWR). This incon- 
sistency surfaces yet again in Sir 
Alan's new book, giving it an un- 
necessarily polemical flavour and 
weakening it accordingly. 

Sir Alan begins by explaining the 
process of nuclear fission, the nature 
of radioactivity, and the types of 
nuclear reactor in common use. His 
technical descriptions of power reac- 
tors and their behaviour are clear 
and readable, as are his descriptions 
of the sorts of hazards which may 
arise. His evaluations of the available 
procedures for mitigating these 
hazards are, of course open to dis : 
pute; but I, would agree,broadly with 
many of his assessments. 

He discusses the biological effects 
of radiation and the basis of radio- 
logical protection, the planned re- 
lease of radioactivity in nuclear in- 
stallations, and how it is controlled. 
He argues that . low-level discharges 
into art and water under present 
regulations do not represent a sig- 
nificant hazard. Given the vast 
quantities of noh-rtuclear pernicious 
substances we discharge into our en: 
vironment, I would nave to agree 
that the nuclear contribution is pre- 
sently probably minor. By a similar 
criterion, in comparison with the 
other dangerous materials we trans- 
port through our towns, I would 
agree with Sir Afan that the trans: 
port of spent nuclear fuel is. among 
the least of our worries. 

He goes on to describe the charac- 
teristics Of reactors which may lead 
to accidents, the types of accidents 
which could be envisaged, and tne 
possible consequences of such accid- 
ents. He points out that different 
reactor types differ as to their sus- : 
cep tibllity to accidents; again I would , 


agree. Yet. suddenly, in the middle 
| of a presentation which is in other 
1 respects reassuring, if not positively 
anodyne, he again raises douhis on 
j lbe safety of the PWR. 

Sir Alan is himself a metallurgist 
by profession; and when it comes u, 
- a nuclear issue in an area of his own 

■ !K ?SlV ! ex P erlisc - h e is abruptly 
j anything but sanguine. Although Sir 
l Alan s famous 1974 letter triggfred 
i foP;| eve [ mvesiigalion chaireiTby Dr 
Walter Marshall of the Atomic En- 
ergy Authority, the Committee's re- 
, P ort aa s not set Sir Alan's mind at 
rest. In his view it is not vet possible 
to guarantee with adequate certainty 
that the pressure vessel of a PWR 
cannot fail catastrophically - a deva- 
stating demolition of the safety case 
for PWRs like lhe one proposed for 
Sizcwcll B. 

J Sir Alan would probably not be 
very happy being classed as a nuclear 
critic, even though he patently is one 
and a very important one. His criti- 
cism of pressure vessel integrity is 
likely to be raised vigorously at the 

E remised Sizewell B inquiry. 

ie must now understand that 
it is possible to have genuine 
and serious doubts about nuclear 
safety. It is therefore a pity that in 
the closing pages of his book he 
undermines his own credibility ns a 
dispassionate commentator by in- 
dulging in lurid innuendo about 
alleged communist sympathies of 
other nuclear critics. 

Donald Bennet is a lecturer in 
engineering at the University of 
Strathclyde; and his book is an cn- 
gmeering textbook, no more, no less. 
It is a model of lucidity, presenting 
the essential theory of nuclear reac- 
tor design in an orderly and absorb- 
ing discourse. 

In this second edition Bennet con- 
cludes with a chapter entitled "The 
Implications of Nuclear Power". 
Covering virtually the snme territory 
as Cottrell, Bennet describes the 
areas of controversy and the view- 
points espoused; but he does not 
take it upon himself to impute ulter- 
ior motives to those holding opinions 
with which he disagrees. He simply 
notes the range of conflicting views 
and leaves it up to the reader. 

ln his introduction, Sir Alan de- 
clares that his book is "an attempt to 
make some contribution to this goal 
of a well-informed general public’’. 
In his closing paragraph he declares 
that "the next move into nuclear 
energy is inevitable". Sir Alan states 
this as fact; but it is an opinion - 
one, moreover, which is rar from 
unanimous even within the tottering 
nuclear industry. Donald Bennet in 
his closing paragraph says that "it 
would be rash to predict the future 
of nuclear power in the next hundred 
years or so ’. Indeed it would. 


book docs lake a broader sweep at 
cosmology, and (his is what will 
make 11 interesting, not only to lay- 
men who wish to know more about 
cosmology, but also to professional 
eosmologists and astronomers. 

The treatment of cosmolugy as a 
science is competent nnd m most 
places makes few demands on the 
reader. Il provides an excellent 
account oF Olber’s paradox, that the 
sky is dark >11 night. The "paradox” 
is the conclusion that must be drawn: 
either there is an effectively finite 
number of stars (so lhat the Universe 
has an "edge"), or the stars have 
only existed for n finile length of 
time. The second answer is correct, 
and seems 10 have been originally 
deduced by Edgar Allan Poe. 

We are (old thal Poe also pre- 
dicted that the Universe would end 
with a final catastrophic collapse nnd 
suggested that this would result rn a 
'novel Universe swelling into exist- 
ence, and then subsiding into 
nothingness, at every throb of the 
Heart Divine". This is a remarkable 
anticipation of tbe “Big Crunch" and 
“cyclical" cosmologies of the twentieth 
century and is typical of the many 
interesting historical anecdotes to be 
found in Harrison's book. These are 
backed up with extensive quotations 
from original sources, although ninny 
of the latter have been bundled into 
a section at the end of each chapter 
called “reflections" where they are 
incongruously juxtaposed with sugges- 
tions for essay topics and technical 
material unsuitable for lhe main text. 
Each chapter ends with a superb list 
of references which I for one expect 
to find very useful. 

I would recommend Hnrrison’s 
book to nlmosl anyone, with a warn- 
ing that they may find it annoying 
in places. Anthropologists, for 
example, may be irritated by the 
extraordinarily brief and naive history 
of the human rnce to be found in the 
first chapter. Specialists will no 
doubt find (as I hnve done) that 
their own particular area has not 


been treated with the precision they 
might have hoped for. It never is. 

Rowan-Robinson. on the other 
hand, has succeeded in cramming a 
wcll-orgnnized and comprehensive 
introduction to orthodox cosmology 
into a 153-puge hook, intended for 
first-year undergraduates in physics 
and mathematics. Successive chap- 
ters describe how wc sec the Uni- 
verse, what wc see in the Universe, 
and what this tells us about the Uni- 
verse as a whole. This is followed by 
a review of “big- bang” cosmological 
models (in whicli the universe starts 
in an infinitely compressed initial 
Mate), what is supposed to have hap- 
pened m the early stages of the big 
bang, and what happened after- 
wards. Chapter seven tells us how 
observations niny eventually help us 
decide on exactly whnt kind of big 
bung universe we live in, and a final 
chapter is a miscellany comprising 
brief descriptions of new and un- 
orthodox ideas. The book finishes 
with an epilogue on “twenty contro- 
versies in cosmology today . 

. As it contains tne relevant defi- 
nitions, diagrams, equations and ex- 
planations, the book could provide a 
useful framework for a thorough 
course on modem cosmology. 
However, even though the author s 
style may have been constricted by 
limitations set nn length in the Ox- 
ford Physics Series, there seems to 
have been little attempt at conveying 
the excitement of the subject, and 
motivating the reader to keep on 
rending. For example, stellaT evo- 
lution and its endpoints (neutron stars, 
black holes, and so on) are described 
in only four pages. This is fine if it 
reminds the reader of what he has 
learned from a previous book or 
lecture course, but il is far loo fast 
for the newcomer, 

Roman Znaje k 

Roman Znajek is assistant lecturer In 
mathematics at King's College, Cam- 
bridge. 
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Cosmology! second edition 
by Michael Rowan-Roblnson 
Oxford University Press: Clarendon 
Press, £12.50 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 19 851858 7 and 851857 9 

Beautifully produced, idiosyncratic 
and in places rather irritating, but I 
doubt if many people will find Ed- 
ward R. Harrison's unusual and im- 
aginative book boring. Although it 
originated as a text for beginning 
science and ' senior arts students in 
American colleges, the book de- 
serves a much wider readership, be- 
cause it is accessible to anyone with 
an elementary knowledge of math- 
ematics and science. 

Harrison defines cosmolqgy in the 
broadest sense as “a Joint enterprise 
by science, philosophy, religion and 
the arts that seeks ' to gain under- 
standing of what unifies and is fupr 
damental”. Despite the subtitle, the 
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1957-81 

Michael Gallagher 

07190 0849 2 £16.60 approx Spring 1982 

Science Studies today ~ 

Michael Gibbons and Philip Gummett editors 
0719008786 paperback £3.95 approx Spring 198 2 

Government and British civil aerospace 
A case-study in post-war technology policy 

Keith Hayward 

0719008778 C17.S0approx Spring 1982 

South Africa and Southern Mozambique 
Railways, labour and trade 

S. E. Katzenellenbogen 

0719008530 £16.50approx February 1982 

Changing South Africa 
Political considerations 

Sam C. Nolutshufigu 

0719008603 £16.50approx February 1982 
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BOOKS 

Rituals of 
revolt 


A Sociology of Contemporary 
Cultural Change 
by Bernice Martin 
Blackwell, £12.50 
ISBN 0 631 12973 J 


links between the arts and education 
at all levels. At its worst it is simply 
an educational manifestation of the 
age-old attempt of the rich to deny 
the advantages of wealth, and Mrs 
Martin notes that many of the advo- 
cates nf the counterculture were 
themselves drawn from the educated 
middle -class, 

Datla and surrealism have been 
domesticated and brought into every 
drawing room by such entertain- 
ments as Monty Python, and as Mrs 
Martin shows in one of the few bill 
very telling illustrations, by advertis- 
ing, An almost literal expression of 
liminafisni is Jeff Nuctalf s proposal 
to tear off the doors of lavatories, an 
injunction followed by one pop musi- 
is experienced rne cultural cian who produced a publicity pic- 
revolution of the late sixties, but this lure of himself sitting naked on a 
book makes me feel that we missed lavatory. Nultall admits that extreme 
the meaning of the experience. Ber- liminalism can be destructive. “We 
nice Martin brings a wider span of had all endorsed Blake’s cry ‘Sooner 
knowledge than we have a right to murder an infant in its cradle than 
expect even of a sociologist. She is nurse an unucted desire but he 
of the Royal College of admits that the Moots murders 
her insights derive less showed the fearful danger of follow- 



Tbe Rolling Stones, from “Gimme Shelter”. 


She is nurse an unucled desire 
an' associate of the Royal College of admits that the Moots 
Music and her insights derive less shower 
from Weber and Marx than from ing Blake or de Sade literally. “To 
Thomas Mann and W. H. Auden. ~ 

She notes that one feature of six- 
ties changes in education was the 
interdisciplinary approach “which 
can of course be trivial (because 
merely fashionable) but which, like 
all marauding across fixed bound- 
aries, can yield n rich hag, often the 
more pleasurable for having been the 


paperback rights. The essence 
system is the coordinated 
non of nil the various meaS^', 

My- 1 " such « 

.me among a substantial lejJjjl 
pms the bestseller totttK 
must be originated and J«C 
editors must assist with 
plot, style and techrn™;*^ 
lawyers must recognize nKj* 
the commercial potential of iff 
duct; corporate finance dbbu 
planned; publicity louts 3m J 
How remote from this world ii h 
confident assertion by Maw, 
Bradbury fin his pie-lW 
days) that “we expect our writers t 
be free to appeal to their own & 
linctivc experience, to explore fc 
own individual terms of creati 
tlieir own passi ons and iraput.. 

Sutherland's" survey of the formsu 
the popular novel, from the “bod» 
ripper” to “frightenen," 
novels, and documented tbiillm 
covers a great deal of territory. [fc 
attempts (o relate each geaenl 
category, or specific tide, to a 


attention to “the expressive profes- the sixties revolt, and she sees life as 
sions”, the church, education and n dynamic tension between express- 

social work. In the church she sees iveness and control, the individual ^ , 

, w „„ jm the attempt to reduce mystery and and the collective, the romantic iden! assumed or actual audience, axU 

Ian Brady, de Sade was a licence to ritual to bring the church closer to and the classical ideal. Mrs While- the contemporary concerns 
kill children”. common life as finally self-defeating, house does not welcome such ten- might help to explain why Brand I 

.. . ,. . — - 1 * leaving ministers with only a ther- *** ,n ,h * - »— •— n-- —• t »— 


Youth culture was also a revolt 
against the culture of control, and 
Mrs Martin's chapter is headed by an 
American dictum; “Insanity is hered- 


itary - you get it from your kids’ 
Youth culture is a pre-bourgeois 
stage where the young are free to 
over the traces before the 


fruits of poaching". This poacher’s kic^ ovc 
book certainly oners n rich bag and shades of 
is the more pleasuruble to read he- sccnd. There was (and is?) a special 
cause it it written in a lucid and tension between youth culture and 
elegant style. the working-class culture of control. 

’ntcre is. of course, a fair sprink- Mrs Martin perceptively recalls from 
ling of sociological jargon, and one her working-class background that 
of the key words of the book had children were “sent out to play", but 
escaped me and the editors of two were not to "run wild”. In the six- 
dictionaries { consulted. It is “limi- ties, running wild became a fashion 

for many young people, not least in 
universities, as (hose of us have good 
reason to remember who, as mem- 
bers of university staff, spent nights 
in 1968 on “fire watch*’, 

It is not surprising, given Mrs 


murriage and mortgage de- 


sion; she wishes to return to the 
apeulic or a political role. I was good old days of strict religious au- 
reminded that seven years ago, in thority and is prepared to censor 
my last year as a professor of adult television which she sees as control- 
education, I was visited at different led by humanists and lefties. She is a 
times by three ministers, one well-meaning, old-fashioned school- 
Methodist, one Anglican and one marm who does not understand (he 
Roman Catholic, all asking the same modern world and wants to turn 
question: How could they retrain for back the wheel of history. She is also 
work more relevant to the needs of a shallow thinker who has, ironically, 
the day? On the other hand, there been elevated into the status of pun- 
have been attempts within the dit by the very media she professes 
church to meet the challenge of east- to distrust. She is a very dubious ally 
ern religions which offer ego-trips for a thinker of Mrs Martin’s subtle- 


was a bestseller and Brand Y alio; 
Inevitably there is some spewfe 
dimension to this. Abandoning tir 
idea that there is a single ccwu 
way to interpret bestsellers, State- 
land eclectically uses politics, Fmi 
ian psychology, anti tbe Zrqru; 
sometimes he is spot on. Ofor 
times, ad hominem judgments u 
just that: debateable, contrite;, 
sometimes irrelevant. 

He suggests in the chapter ot 6 
disaster novel that real disasters 


nattily". which Mrs Martin defines as 
meaning literally “being on the 
threshold, in no man’s land, between 
clear social identities". A liminal 
attitude is one which opposes bound- 
aries. limits, control. She believes 


without drugs, by such manifests- ty, breadth of knowledge end wide 
tions as the charismatic movement, sympathies. 

In social work the language of This strange aberration apart, this 
social control has been largely re- is a wise and brilliant book which 
placed by the “non-directive” should be issued in paperback as 

approach, often using a quasi- soon as possible so tnnt the still- ri r — 

medical language of therapy and young survivors of the counter- Going on the evidence of the tail 
treatment, and frequently invoking a culture revolt can see it, and them- earthquakes and the Blitz, Suite 

„., fca . ...... .a, .. , 1V ., e „ k „ Lainginn approach. This, by emph- selves, in a clearer perspective, land could have argued 

Ihe counter-culture revolutionaries of Martin's musical expertise, that rock asizing that society is mad. and not Those in the expressive professions disaster is just ns likely to 


here society and restore faith in pr 
eminent and military in propth 
to their physical disruption" (»tm 
as disaster novels throw an “bejK 
halo” over figures justly raislraft 1 
by the ordinary citizen); but end- 
the opposite point could be 02 & 


the sixties were f.ir less original than 
they thought, being the children of 


music is given extensive examination 
in one of the book's longest and 
most detailed chapters. Rock 
obviously merits such attention as 


the supreme cultural manifestation of 
liminality. However, Mrs Martin be- 


the client, rends to lead to aggressive will find it challenges many fashion- 
political action. able theories in their fields, and 

In education, liminalism was most whether they agree with it or not, 
clearly seen in the student revolt, will find it on exciting book to argue 
with its demand for the abolition of with., 
examinations, a right to participate 


romanticism. This pedigree is in- 
voked not to discredit the counter- 
culture. but. to place It in the history 
Of ideas. It was marked by “an infin- 
ity of expressive indulgence*', and lieves that few young people make in the planning of the curriculum and 
politically, many of tne counter- rock the prime focus of their leisure, the appointment of staff. As a result J 

a belief strongly contradicted by my of “status drip” similar attitudes 
rock adviser, Philip Show of The 
Guardian. He assures me that for 
skins, mods, punks, new romantics 
and soul boys, rock is still the central 
experience of (heir lives. Mrs Martin 


of the counter 
culture supporters seemed to believe 
that “the road to socialism would 
pass through the kingdom of li- 
cence". In general, however, the 
counter-culture owed less to political 
thinkers than to arts movements like 
Dada and surrealism. It was chal- 
lenging form and structure in the 
name of freedom and fluidity, that 


severe tensions in society, viti 
the ordinary citizen is jusl«W 
to be reminded that power tw* 
more often than not, incoffl® 
and powerless in the 
disaster. 

Sutherland presente • 
literature devoid of liberal, - 

or radical sentiments, *** 1 ,. 
-I.: J u.i.arl rt nrl ridicule- I 1 ‘ 


herself discerns in rock a religious 
substitute, with charisma the indis- 
pensable attribute of pop stars. 

Not that rock always took esoteric 


fi, of tiralnalUy. _ 

All this is contrasted with a symbols. The most rebellious rock of forms of cultural revolt as ultimately 
perceptive sketch of working-class the last ten years, the punk of Rot- self-defeating. Further, extreme lirai- 
culture, which Mrs Martin sees as a ten and Vicious, took everyday ob- nalism leads not just to freedom, but 

jects like safely pins and paper clips 
and infused them with a totally new 
meaning. Mrs Martin’s knowledge of 
the rock scene is so wide and de- 


spread to the schools, with the dif- Sir Roy Shaw is Secretary-General of object of hatred and ridicule- h 
ference that here many teachers the Arts Council. knr.i not m Hr! ft nff in revtoe.r^ 

themselves espoused the new atli- ■■■■■ 
tudes. But Mrs Martin feels that 
here the revolt against structures was 
more apparent than real and that it 
covertly rested on sequence, struc- 
ture and teacher authority. 

In fact. Mrs Martin sees ail the 


The fiction 
market 


culture of control. For many work- 
ing-class people, she argues, the 
counter-culture seemed like a con- 
spiracy to take away their defining 
landmarks. Her chapter on this is 
headed by a quotation from the 
Book of Common Prayer: “Cursed is 
he that removelh his neighbour’s 
landmark". She grew up in a Lan- 
cashire working-class environment, 
and her account of its culture rings 
(rue to my own similar experience. 

Turning to the arts, she sees 
• powerful romantic influences, with 
the arts aimed to attack all forms of 
the culture of control, to shake both 
the bourgeois and traditional work- 
ing-class culture. The popularity and 
eat (but how past?) influence of 


tailed that it seems impertinent to 
question her judgments. Fortunately, 
Philip Shaw strongly endorses what 
struck me as her brilliant summing 
up of the significance and limitations 


hard not to drift off in revtWi 
reading his account of the agp 1 ^ 
lly right-wing ideology of * JJL. 
'these books, and dwm*JJ!5 

Iscller which would t am tow r 

'tics inside out. There ■ 
“liberal” bestsellers, 
than such things « ™ < %,i 
dent’s Men, and ceruiij j^ 
the blockbuster-ten-mjllg^ 

sold level. Why is » 
aggressive, indeed 
ments dominute the irooP . # 
of the literate "“JPLhflfc 1 
allegedly liberal society? 

cites various Instances of WJJJ 

Marxists have tended to approach t j on in popular novels, * 

__ the bestseller as a form of coded w ],j G |, Freud observed in 

Martin quotes frequently, at length ideology. Moralists regard the char- -which various and com P'“L (*$ 

and tellingly from Auden, but these acteristiq violence and sexual content (ions are reduced to sun 

brief lines sum up the essence of of the popular novel as yet further 

Auden’s view and hers: symptoms of a decaying, corrupt so- 

Only in the rites cial order. Liberal critics, buraened 

Can we renounce our oddities ' with their own presuppositions about 
and be truly entired the essentially individualistic nature 


meaninglessness, 


to the abyss of 
chaos, anomie , and she believes in 
Auden's “Ood of walls, doors and 
reticence". All the forms of revolt 
have a built-in contradiction - the: 
lead to new. forms of control throu; 
the pressure of communitas. 


Bestsellers: popular fiction 

or the 1970s 

by John Sutherland 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £8.95 

ISBN 0 7100 0750 7 


41 

Mrs 


. tall McLuh$h Springs from ’,hls 
attack tin the word in favour 
image- Words were seen 
lyncn-pln of the high culture 
trot, the medium of both cognitive 
rit tonality and of bourgeois power. 
The association of popular arts in the • 
sixties with drugs and religions Of the . 
past I 5 here depicted as an expression 
J of. liminalism;' a. reaction against 
Judaeo-Chcistian lews and puritan- 
ism. In the high arts, blank canvases, 

1 books with blank pages and Cage’s 
Sifen t piano recitals nre also forms of 
liminalism. Mrs Martin tells us: that • 
the view that knowledge distorts the 
response to. the arts was yeiy com- 
mon in the sixties, and Comments 
that it was an odd view, given the 
highly theoretical background of 
many .experiments' in the arts at the 
time. 

I find this absurd view lingers qn 
In Ihe: arts, not least in the visual 
arts, and still hinders the Aria Coun- 
cil’s attempts to encourage closer 


the rock revolt: 

The point after all is that the 
medium - pop, show-biz - is a 
symbolic medium and so is all ges- 
ture and stvle. Real, hard rebel- , 

lion must take on tougher channels She might also have noted that even of literary creativity, have often pre- 
- politics, crime or whatever. So a Romantic poet like Wordsworth ferred to ignore popular literature 
the result is chat the rebelliousness spoke of those who, like himself, altogether. 

of rock is stylized. Few of its stars have “felt the weight of too much It is hard not to feelthat contempor- 
Want it -otherwise, however much freedom" ►».—'• »- 


and remembere 
ie' great masters of 
condensation are Hitl«. 
out meaning anything 
Ronald Reagan. 

Io cultural 

the great creator oi 
embodiment of myth. j. j* 


embodiment ot . jp 3 

u is nara noi 10 reel mat contempor- 0 f archaic values. sa 3 

ary bestsellers are not “literature^’ in liberal must reject _ the B 
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Student 
guidance 


Very few have ever been trained to 
teach, and courses for ncw[v 
appointed academic staff run by local 
departments of education are found 
naive and unhelpful. Academics Feel 
strong conflicts between the demand 
of their research and of their stu- 
dents, but are depressed at obvious 
ide 


“ ‘ . T T al oDv,ous '"uch they could usefully learn. The 
nc Hu/in stu res P ans 1 ° ' suc h nnturc ol activities which comprise 

as dwindling attendances at lectures academic inauirv are themselves illu- 


attd merely pcceptcti .it as a 
tiefet-of-entry^ to . the. free-floating 


tones ot voice, »» mite - 
Effective, at l t Se ““L 

blooded; and hard y , g 
nourish the ,0nt ^ y ' (0 win a ^ 

If socialists are.everto 


Helping Students to Learn at 

UibersUy . _ . 

by Kjell Raaheim and Janck 
VYankowsU 
Sigma Forlag, £6.50 
ISBN 82 90373 03 1 • 

Developing Student Autonomy in 
Learning 

edited by David Boud 
Kogan Page, £12.50 
ISBN 0 85038 416 8 
Student Learning in Higher 
Education 

by John D. Wilson 

Croom Helm, £10.95 

I SBN 0 7Q99 0238 7 

Students believe that universities 
exist for their benefit. Thev are not 
sure precisely what they should get 
out of them but are very clear that 
the main function of academic staff 
should be to teach them and to look 
after them. Academics know that 
their professional advancement de- 
pends on doing “research”. Students 
are there to learn, not to be taught. 
Universities should inculcate atti- 
tudes of independence and self-help, 
and if students do not learn it is 
because they are poor students. 
Raaheim Bnd Wankowski’s modest 
and useful book documents these 
opposed views of the function of a 
university and traces some of their 
consequences. Most students feel 
that academic staff show little con- 
cern (or them as individuals (Ox- 
bridge Is cited as a happy exception), 
and that com« which they attend 
aie meflectivc. Most academics are 
puzzled about the precise nature of 
tec mre/aftfons required of them. 


and unexpectedly poor results in 
degree examinations. They are either 
worried, or demonstrably complacent 
about the success with which they 
select and examine. 

Raaheim and Wankowski ruefully 
point out that both students and 
teachers agree in all, equally, despis- 
ing educationists. Wankowski nas 
done much useful research in educa- 
tional psychology and has pioneered 
techniques of counselling under- 
graduates with learning difficulties. 
His career is an object lesson that 
these attitudes towards some educa- 
tionists are misplaced, and his 
humane and wry chapters sharply de- 
fine many attitudes which experi- 
enced teachers will recognize with 
shocks of discovery or embarass- 
ment. 

Raaheim and Wankowski are able 
to suggest modest but useful ways of 
ameliorating the difficulties to which 
they point. They emphasize that stu- 
dents find it more difficult to adapt 
to the transition between styles of 
instruction in sixth forms ana those 
in universities than most dons real- 
ize. Students could be much better 
prepared at school to make these 
difficult transitions, but confusion of 
aims and techniques among univer- 
sity teachers does not help. The au- 
thors are too politically wise to ex- 
pect that the present situation will 
radically change or that any financial 
resources will be diverted towards 
generous experiments- But Raaheim 
describes carefully documented 
teaching experiments in which com- 
mon-sense methods of restructuring 
introductory courses in a university 
increased and maintained student 
attendance and improved success in 
first-year examinations. It seems 
that, with guidance, the difficult pro- 
cess of adapting to the nature of 
academic discourse may lake remark- 
ably little time. 


Wankowski takes a balanced line 
on the conflicting demands of re- 
search and teaching. He points out 
that even if undergraduates were 
simply placed in the role of junior 
observers loosely attached to re- 
search institutes there would be 
much the 

nature of activities which comprise 
academic inquiry are themselves illu- 
minating, and " remarkably diverse. 
Students may achieve maturity by 
beginning to realize that there are n 
great variety of possible research 
strategies, and that personal styles of 
work exist, with corresponding 
advantages and disadvantages. More 
use may be made of research stu- 
dents in bridging gaps of understand- 
ing between undergraduates and 
senior workers. 

Wankowski is illuminating on the 
beginning and end of undergraduate 
life; on selection and on final ex- 
aminations. He quotes with approval 
Mao’s aphorism that “The examina- 
tion system treats the student as the 
enemy and uses the weapon of sur- 
prise ’ 1 but he offers sensible alterna- 


tives in terms of supplementation of 
linations b 

sertations. Wankowskrs own re- 


suppl 

formal examinations by prepared dis- 
ski's own 


asuiv 1 

philosoph 
mies of 


McGraw-Hill books for initial and 
in-service training 

Making Language Work (Hutchcroft et a!) 

book li deilgned to help teachers In planning work for children in talking. 
CKT** an ^ wr *tlng. Two of the author* were member* of the Bullock 

064119 6 


1981 


£4.96 


Lifeskilli Teaching (Hopson and Scelly) 

nvn r*?* 10 ™ balleva that peraonal skill development should be an ewentlal 
,r ! *^ e curriculum. They dlioui* what "IlfMklll*'* actually era and 
bwJ«i ca ruggestlon* for their development In every clesiroom. There Is a 
and re,ourca » section. 

£4.96 


1980 


, 5tuay 

appear wiser than the author. At the great blockbusters of the past decade 
----- 7 - very end, However, Mrs Martin ex- [The Godfather, Jaws, Star Wars, The 

life-style of international Jet. alts Mrs Mary Whitehouse as the Omen) lies a system of production on a 

set, and I tnuny of* the angriest rock prime force in our Society fighting to grandly American scale. The modern It aociausrs ^io ev- 

MTOPnahlies ■merely .succeed, in restore the culture of control, espe- bestseller, as John Sutherland sees it, is for themselves in 
destroying themselves with over- daily in sexual morality, and repudi- a product^one “cujturally embedded” turkampf they^are^cH^, 


^' re ®Y CT ’ r ? l0 ® t : rnes _ the view that she is a “semi- in a system of production, which does fT C p’*un r to the dis 

StnUi n ^ ^ ?, n ^ ^° 2 ,C a ™chronisnT. not make sense when removed from subconscious drag At 

jJySfn?' ,S . H e rc 1 think she is seriously the circumstances of its creation. While atavistic urges. ^ 

not that, capitalism wants order wrong. I have read most of what Mrs Bestsellers is not exclusively a study of same piffling stoC n c JJfaiti^ J jJ 

ture of American Dub- i n ..intinn when Tony « . ; 


* y ll a Whileho ! lse : has written, have the changing nature of American pub- iDu j a tion when TOTJ 

Smbltmcc and P svmboi of n* JSlI ?P peafe ^ 0 k n P u ^Hc platforms 1 . with fishing as an industry, Sutherland has a So 10. Sutherland \ Mfggg& 
^ r^lhc fiSv Lnn, ^ 1 hc . r ’ .and have 1 discussed with her -number of pointe to make about Hie ought to make Jt jS is ■ 
tbrliten witinul^rrn&^v^LiS pnvntely. I acknowledge her, sincer- impact of the new merchandising tech- ^ our popular cuH • 

iy^W-anddcyptiOD to ■ her niques brought info the trade folfowing SS^able\ X ’‘ maVlflB ^ - 

a HBtSt & : 35 S- % L% k ■ caus ® '««■• thejlood ofconglomerate take-overs 

' fore safe Thus rock ^the ^ ra .^ artm ^ ', nc O n ' ■ Tne contemporary bestseller is p j TfombergC 1 * 

.• thgs ^ Eric Homberg _ 


Eric Homberger 
and American sh 


gesture 
idstqlmem 6 
not. thei; * 

. Finally, 


ana V’u„ 

versify of Bast A *8 . ■ 


S^Htrol and Behaviour Problems (Saunders) 

Mxt de «orlbe* practical Btrateflle* that teacher* can Implement 
"0iM«m! and i tl,ta * n ^utrol of their claiies. 

Tfu m 9 ,tu dv of this book not only heartened but even optimistic. 

'evfaw«r n3aC ”' p0t l 1lva r tfia suggestions practical and Intelligent " - THES 


1979 


£3.96 


*** Curriculum Change (Holt) 

j^^^okby a wall-known writer on education toploa, cover* the relettenshlp 
el th« haaH°° 1 Bn ^ l n ^ Uftr V, the scope of microprocessor* In aohool*. the role* 
\l~\n ,"° , -? OV8mori end parent*, the benefit* of examination reform, 
0B4iio» on ' BndmBr »V other Issue*. 

*” 138 : 1980 M.26 

^® va ^°P ment ta School* (Henderson and Perry) 
ta Wt*bl« k J? I r . I anVo . ne Involved In education administration amphailse* the 
hutudai Ihe school as the barometer of change In educational 

^Heachi,!! 8 . Studies around which the book is built will give help to 
Vslnlpg. • Bnd ^bar* in establishing and Implementing policies on In-sarvlce 

0B4117 ® : MOB 

. . ’. . 1981 a9B 

^book t ^ 0ursQ8 f? r Students (Rowntree) 

•Mlqiitt |n i!. ” ncarn Bd with the design of courses In NAFE end FHE end I* 
•Wvrsis - rf« B irt? ppT0 1 ? 0 h which Concentrate* on policy and the structure of 
084l2g a . Is taught and the media through which It la taught. 

1981 i 


£4.96 


Tkh ^^lonal Psychology (Tomlinson) 

»? a,s - It i*I lt,raotlvB analysis of teaching and the p*V ch oloBlcel 

^ theojtei L gritkal-edeotlc approach and give* particular empheils » 
M tpfermiu"’ c ° 9n|t| ve psychology, stressing the notion of humans es 

004128 x T^ proce, “«. 

V*wiL,J ' ■'SB 1 • 

“Pie* Of these books or further Information please write 


r’vJ-'-. . .ii’j 1 ‘'sV.'.V; . .j'' '.1, i.-. I -j ‘jk. •••■. ■. • 

i 1 A — rifr- 1 ' - - ■ 



search has been concerned with the 
validity of selection procedures. 
There may still be dons who do not 
realize that A and O-level grades, 
and even the results of Oxbridge 
entrance examinations, correlate very 
weakly, or not at all, with final de- 
gree classes awarded. These people 
may not be surprised to hear tnnt 
personality factors correlate much 
more highly with examination re- 
sults, but it may be useful to them to 
realize that these factors are measur- 
able. They will also appreciate 
Wankowskrs sensible guide to the 
interpretation of this research. 

A collection of papers edited by 
David Boud is less helpful. Boud’s 
introduction illustrates many of the 
professional mannerisms which make 
it difficult for educationists to gain 
the respect of their academic col 
leagues. He reviews a pompous liter- 
ature which discusses pseudo- 
jhical meta-theoretic taxono- 
ill-defined problems which 
seem in no way related to the experi- 
ence of living students in actual in 
stitutions. 

Other papers in the collection are 
at least accounts of energetic person- 
al attempts to somehow alter familiar 
patterns of instruction for the better. 
Powell describes a remarkable exer- 
cise in getting a group together to 
run a course of undetermined struc- 
ture on an undefined topic. Stanton’s 
description of a "free-wheeling” 
course makes It sadly clear that many 
of his students adored talking about 
themselves at great length while 
others disliked these self-indulgent 
exercises. Some of his students were 
perfunctory In their praise of the 
course and appeared to benefit little. 
He cautions that “some students 
.have no desire to learn”. A reaction- 
ary conclusion, but perhaps with a 
point in context. Potts, following 
very happy personal experiences in 
encounter groups seems to have con- 
cluded that it is a very liberating step 
to call a class a “workshop’. All 
these enterprises show great energy, 
courage and curiosity. Most also 
show a rather witless benevolence. 

Student Learning in Higher Educa- 
tion is a sober thesis which may be 
very useful -as so annotated bib- 
liography for students preparing for 
MEd degrees. J. D. Wilson reviews 
1 literature on the adjustments which 
^students have to make in order to 
.decide which parts of the courses 
Ithey are taught are really relevant 
tfor examinations, or for romprehen- 
Ision of the subject (the “official vs 
the ‘’underground syllabus). His 
taxonomy of the attitudes which stu- 
dents may adapt in this auest ("hust- 
ling”, “brown -nosing’ , apple- 
pofisbing’’ and “plungmg’) may. en- 
liven the vocabulary of some com- 
mon rooms. He is methodical in h« 
coverage of problems oF student 
identity, credulous in his apprecia- 
tion of taxonomies derived from 
Piaget or from very dubious experi- 
ments by Asch and Wilkin, thorough 
in exegesis of work on automated 
instructional systems done by. Gor- 
don Pask and comprehensive in his 
review of models of student learning, 

including his own. 


Patrick Rabbit 
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New From Longman This Autumn 

Transport Systems in Plants 

J Moorby 

This latest volume in the lutcgmli'd Themes itt Hiolovu series provides a 
concise account of the evolution and physiology of the tissues 
associated with long distance transport processes in plants, and in 
particular discusses the role played by transport processes in plant 
growth and development. 

Publication: 5th October 1081 

176 pages Paper 0582-143792 £6.95net 

Organization and Management in Schools 

Alan Paisey 

This book provides the practising teacher and the student with a 
practical and helpful guide to the principles nf organization and 
management, specifically applied to Ihe school environment, that 
will enable a more effective approach to the running of a school. 
Available newt 

176 pages Paper 0582 497094 £4.95 net 

Style in Fiction 

G N Leech & M H Short 

A new addition to the English Luuguagt' Series, this volume introduces 
students of English to prose stylistics - the study nf language in the 
service of literary ends. Its emphasis is on prose fiction nf the last 250 
years, and the practical analysis of prose texts and extracts as a 
means to a deeper understanding nf techniques of literary 
expression. 

Available imp! 

Cased 0582 29102 X £12.50 net 384 pages 
Paper 0582 291038 £6.95 net 


Tourist Development 

Douglas Pearce 

This new text in the Topics ru Applied Geography series provides the 
student with a basic framework and methodology with which to 
explore the development of one of the most important growth 
industries in the world today. Wide ranging examples from the 
United Kingdom. Europe, North America, the Caribbean, Asia and 


New Zealand illustrate the author's arguments. 

Publication: 12th October 1981 

128 pages Paper 0582 30053 3 £3.95 net 

Longman Group Ltd. Burnt Mill, Harlow, Essex CM20 2JE 

Longman ks 


Wiley 


I IK I II Ml K MU YORK 
IRISH AM f (.)!<( INK ) 


STYLES OP LEARNING AND TEACHING: 

An Intagratlva Outline of Bduoatlonel Psychology for 
Students, Toochora and Lecture ra 

by N.J. Entwktle, Qbpailmenr of Education. University of tdinburgh 
Intended 10 provide an integrative outline of Important aspects of 
educational psychology. Concentrates on (naming and intellectual skills, 
but acknowledges the important effaces of motivation and personality on 
whai is learned. The perspective adopted is indicated by the main title. 
0471279013 306pp August 1981 tclolnj S47.60/C17.00 

0471100137 306pp August 19B1 tpaper> V>9.50/t6.95 

DYSLEXIA RESEARCH AND ITS APPLICATIONS TO 
EDUCATION 

edited by C, Th. Pavlidls, Department of Psychology. University of 
Manchester . 

and T.R. Miles, Department of Psychology, University College of North 
Wales, Bangor 

Psychological, neurological and educational knowledge of. the field is 
presented by Internationally acknowledged experts. 

0471 278416 appro*. 264 pp October 19D1 appro*. $30. 25/ £10.80 

PREDICTABILITY, CORRELATION AND CONTIGUITY 

edited by P. Harzem, Auburn University. Alabama. USA. 
and M.D, Zeller, fmory University. Atlanta. Georgia, USA 
Scries : Advances in Analysis nf Behaviour 

047127847 5 432pp September 1981 S47.40/C20.50 

HUMAN INQUIRY! 

A Sourcebook of New Paradigm Research 

edited by P. Reason, Centre for the Study nf Organizational Change and 
Development, University of Hath. 
and |. Rowan 

0471279358 SS4pp July 1981 (cloth) S61.25/£24.50 

0471 27936 6 55-1pp July 19B1 (paper) $16.95/17.25 

IMPROVING THE LONG-TERM EFFECTS OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY! Models of Durable Outcome 

edited by P. Karoly and J.J. Steffen, both of the University nf Cincinnati 
0470 26854 9 508pp January 1981 $37.45/£20.80 

. Published by Gardner Press Inc, > 

Please write to the Textbook Manager for further Information — inspect ion 
copies ot certain tides available. . 


John Wiley & Sons Limiter J 
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Autumn Books 

The Knowledge Revolution 

making Che link between learning and work 
Nunnan Evans 

A major new approach lo education after school, based on 
three years' exicnsivc research in iJie USA ami UK. 

.SeiHeinhrr.iiH till US. PH M.5n 

School Accountability 

the SSRC Cambridge Accountability Project 
John Elliott. David Bridges, Dave Ebbntt, Rex Gihson, Jennifer Nias 
This impori am research project gives new - and unexpected - 
insights into today’s central issue. 

Nuvnnhtr. Ill* CIS HR. Pll CUVi 

Education, Politics and the State 

the theory mid practice of educational chnngc 

Brian Salter and Ted Thppcr 

llie first book in provide a coherent theory- of change in education. 

‘A n excellent discussion of the social reproduction thesis.. . 
the best short surveyor public school change that [ have read ... 

This book is much more interesting than anything I've read lately.’ 

Denis 1 Jiwton 
MmvinbtT. HHMZ.US. PH fcl :ir, 

The New Fascists 

Paul Wilkinson 

The Bulugtia bombing, the Spanish coup, assassination attempts un 
[‘resident Kengnii and the I tope - tliis hook argues that we should lake 
more seriously the threat the new fascist movements pose to our democracies. 
NiiwmlH-r.Miiti 

Previously published 

A Teacher’s Guide to Action Research 
evaluation, enquiry and development in the classroom 
ed. Jon Nixon 

'an important source book and point of reference' TES 
'essential reading for heads' The Head 
HKtnJKi, PIM.jCi 

Uttering, Muttering 
collecting, using and reporting talk for social 
and educational research 
. ed. Clem A del man 

' ifii* iui|joJlniU honk provides new possibilities for understanding 
classroom talk.' 

Professor Basil Bernstein 
NH I'lL' .!C,. piir i.ps 

Social Class Differences in Britain 

second edition 

■ Ivan Reid 

'on invaluable tool ... an excellent catalogue' Social Forces 

HBiia.ar..HHt5.w 

Catalogues available on request 
Grant McIntyre Ltd, 

\ 90/91 Great Russell Street, London WC1B 3PY / 

' Tbi: 01-631 4141 / 


NEW EDUCATION BOOKS 
from Allen & Unwin 


^ 

Education and the Individual 

Brenda Cohan University at Surrey 

i Buucaiifjn m an a dues lion- baa ad society few are untouched by the las uea raised. 
Contents 

JSSSSS f 8 ' 601 ;™ Education and the Goal of inequality; The lasue of 

|*-iauu<l.; 0M 370I0.; B.p.to.kea.m ; 

Moral Development and Moral Education 

ft 8. patera 

Professor of the Phiiosophy.qf Education. Unlnnity of London' 

* : 

SSiS,” PM3J0.07.8 


BOOKS 


EDUCATION 

The public 
image 

The Public School Revolution: 

Britain’s independent schools 

1964-1979 

by John Rae 

Faber, £6.50 

ISBN Q 571 11789 9 

Come 1984 and the next Labour gov- 
ernment, and the history of the pub- 
lic schools will virtually have become 
I archaeology. If that does happen, 
this book will offer a useful chronicle 
of the closing decades of a social 
institution which an angry New 
Statesman writer in 1964 identified as 
“the greatest single source of the 
present British malaise". 

Dr Rae has been headmaster of 
Westminster since 1970 and was 
chairman of the Headmasters' Con- 
ference in 1977. The meatiest parts 
of his book are his centra] chapters 
on what he calls the “revolution", 
the set of developments which trans- 
formed the image and the fortunes of 
these schools at a time of horrific fee 
increases and in the face of the in- 
creasing hostility of the Labour 
Party. Bullying, fagging, prefectorial 
beatings, compulsory chapel, games 
and cadet corps, and most of the 
“barbarities and absurdities" long re- 
garded as central to the public school 
ethos, were abandoned or curtailed; 
a new unity across the whole inde- 
pendent sector was forged; and 
proper mechanisms for public rela- 
tions were developed. 

Dr Rae is well placed to describe 
how most of these internal changes, 

1 nr least, emerged from this crisis of 
the late 1960s, when "overnight, 
schools went sour". But he has prob- 
lems with his terms of reference, 
supping between overlapping and ill- 
defined categories of '‘public", "in- 
dependent", "Great", ,f prestigious“, 
schools, and in general using the 
term public schools to mean what he 
wants it to mean when it suits his 
case. Remarkably few schools are 
actually named; rather, in the man- 
ner of a colour supplement article, 
we hear that "One headmaster 
said . , . As Dr Rae himself puts it 
in chapter six. the inclination of pub-' 
lie school headmasters to present 
bland generalizations as acknow- 


know that the product of the new 
botched-up system would he unsale- 
able in competition with more 
academically successful schools, so 
there was a real urgency hcliind the 
new call to create a slate monopoly 
of schooling. Amazingly, Dr Rue 


(edged facts has not changed. 

1 ., . In improving their public image in 
this period, the schools have been 
| helped bv a vibrant interest among 
the media. One or two over-frank 
, episodes in the Radley television 
senes horrified Old Boys, but for the 
mass of the viewing public they 
; merely served to underline the hon- 
; esiy of a series to which Grange 
i “*« s depiction of a fictional compre- 
J hensive offered a chilling contrast. 

Dr Rae rashly pronounces the de- 
| mise of the public school novel, but 
I the enormous appeal of the recent 
I and seemingly endless TV version of 
To Serve Them All My Days , based 
on the archetypal backwoods public 
! sc fl°°i’ suggests much remaining 
, mileage for the genre, 
j . toe schools became more re- 
taxed aiid informal .fo .their lifestyle, 
and In-many cases moredartudauon- 
Bl * «lsb became more ruthless 
apd singlemlnded in their pursuit of 
j academic success, ,even if it involved 
. modifications ,n the traditional curri- 
: culum, with Latin verse giving way 
u?. computer, programming, Then- 
new academic drive was to be of 

Pu en ,P re ? ,er significance than .the 
■ iberairzation of their bonding foo- 

; jjj®’ it coincided with the attack 

' seoto^S ?K eCl i 0n in lhe st «e 
seotor, and the Headlong imnle- 

1 probation .of a .‘‘comprehensive" 

geology without iprpvisiSn of a*- 

r quale time, money, plant or humaiV 

SffijjP*- Alto Ke P ra!lu“ onhe 

; Spools Commission' (La- 

th? nrnhrr m 8 ? te n . att empt to solve 
. ® problem by integration) Partv 

: policy moved' in 197J for the IS 
i bmp jo abolition. What Dr Rae fails 
j S l ! that ,he Labou r Shadow 


of schooling. Amazingly, Dr Rue 
commends, instead of refuting, the 
specious abolitionist case made out 
by Haltersley at Blackpool in 1973. 
which, tricked out with some patent- 
ly bogus statistics, wus again to be 
the basis of the Party's latest policy 
document in 1980. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia u lead- 
ing role was played by the con- 
science-stricken intelligentsia, feeling 
guilt about their privileges. Dr Rae is 
a leading representative of a compar- 
able species, the conscicncc-slriekcn 

f iublic school head who, with virtunl- 
y no direct experience of life in a 
state school, feels inhibited by his 
public school code of politeness 
when it comes to describing qualita- 
tive differences between the indepen- 
dent and the maintained sector. He 
refuses to discuss whether the puren- 
taj dissatisfaction within the main- 
tained system which has caused the 
survival and expansion of the inde- 
pendent sector since 1964 was in any 
way justified. At most he will refer 
to the "real or imaginary weakness" 
of the maintained schools, and we 
are not told whether those parents 
who have beggared themselves in the 
hope that they were buying guaran- 
teed academic results, guaranteed 
standards of behaviour, or a guaran- 
teed degree of staff commitment, or 
because they wanted more parent- 
involved schooling and a real free- 
dom of choice, might actually have 
been right. 

It is good to have a leading public 
school headmaster who writes with 
such obvious relish for the role of 
enfant terrible. But it is odd to find 
an entrepreneur who appears to have 
so little sympathy with the motives of 
his customers. 

John Honey 

John Honey is professor of education 
at Leicester Polytechnic. 


Mixing 

abilities 


Beachside Comprehensive: a case 
study of secondary schooling 
by Stephen J. Ball 
Cambridge University Press, 

£20.00 and £6.95 

ISBN 0 521 23238 4 and 29878 4 

There is now a growing literature of 
case studies of individual schools, 
and Stephen Ball’s Beachside Com- 


sr* f saass 

It was in large pan tu. l 
misery would be h 

and .hereby dimS'TW. 
ymed the staff to opt for 
«ty classes. Ball gives 
from staff discussions aJd "&S 
to oortray the change 
and his extracts from [S ft- 
nous subjects reveal 
reacted in quite different wswH 
Some ignored it, 

*^j£ c ,? f f ,he three-bead scteS 
wnh which they had operated^ 
long, and streamed vffin the K 
others, notably the English 

themselves as the trendSS 
who had pressed for iefom*S 
pioneered new teaching nelfart 
well before the chug* "S 
occurred. ^ ™ 

One disappointment for those «i» 

hnnn thaf ■ w 


to greater friendship between ptjjj 
of different social classes b MM 


like Ford in an earlier study in 19$ 
found no increase in social mW 
though there was less antagonism^ 
tween pupils of different levels d 
achievement than there bed bm 
under the banding system. 

Although this case study is uf ok 
school in a seaside resoit, it is suit- 
ing how many of Ball's findings w 
confirmed by larger-scale sunm, 
such as those conducted by HML 
Ball notes the failure of nw 
teachers at Beachside to change ibeir 
teaching style from the "transmisHca 
of knowledge” mode they had em- 
ployed when leaching broad bani 
The 1978 HMl paper on mired# 
ity teaching, based on obrervalieu 
in several schools, commented da 
whole class teaching, "was ofea 
over-employed ... to a point wtat 
the wide differences between pip!! 
which existed in mixed ability group 
were seriously discounted." 

Exactly the same can be sad it 
out Beachside's over-emphasis 
amination results, a major crisis* 
of secondary schools in the 0 
secondary school survey, or tfeifr 
sistance to mixed ability teatfias^ 
maths and French teachers, fe^rst- 1 
ly reported in other studies, wg | 
tne author loo readily [ 

last point in terms ot acadaw 
ism by the teachers cows® 
rather than the nature of the » j 
jects. . ] 

Quite a number of ; 

methodological issues are raawj j 
this study. On the whole the 
cious mixture of qualitative » 
quantitative methods R : 
handled by the writer, though S* 
occasionally a little cavalier wunj® , 
quantitative data. Ball ato ■ * ■ ■■ 

the excessive adulation of ffV • 
of the genre which often sp®] 15 
studies; he has the good sease ^ 

- - ■ Jir»ninn bn , 


n one school's development. 

During the 1970s reorganized 
schools faced a problem over their 
grouping policy. If a clean break was 
to be made with the selective system 
previously In operation, then logic- 
ally there should not be rigid 
streaming by ability. Yet secondary 
teachers had not been trained to 
cope with heterogeneous groups con- 
taining a very wide spread of ability 
from the highly able tp the barely 
literate. Beachside Comprehensive, a 
ten-form entry school, compromised 
initially, like, many otheris, with a 
.system of broad banding which had 
four parallel forms in band one, four 
ta;band two arid two parallel reme- 
dial classes. Ball documents the sub- 
sequent transition to a system of 
mixed ability classes. . 

The style of Ball’s inquiry is simi- 
iar, to the seminal case studies of 
Lumley Secondary Modem by David 
Hargreaves and HigHtown Grammar 
by Colin Lacey. The author, 
spent several months in the school as 
a participant observer, collecting in, 
.formation through classroom 
.observation, .. interviews, sentence 
completion tests, as well as data 
■ r??.! ^bool records on Social class, 
intelligence, exam results, friendship 
choices, detentions received, and 
analysing a much wider range, of 
•Sources thap in many case studies. 

Through detailed accounts of indi- 
: , ual L classes Ball shows how pupils 
,.|n ..the various bands become 
stereotyped by the teachers, and de- 
scribes the particular probletns posed 

P“P* to. band two, 
i where, four girls in the sam6 clique 




then get on with his 
The whole question of obm 
is raised by the case study. Tw 
er is totally dependent od twajjir 
researcher to choose 
quotations or incidents m ^ 
way, so that several 
pretations are explored.^ ^ 
well-used process of twjrj, ^ 
whereby several "informant 
terviewed so that a i C 0 fflp***j| 
dimensional model is 
not without hazard, 

40,000 home spectators at J 
match might all report 
feree’s defective 

bious parentage, but .. 

slow-motfon replay ^ ** 
their collective bias. . ^ 


UOVanon »»* *** w nrflCCSI M ' 

detailed study of the p ^thei 
model of what a stngJflJ^u 
can reasonably be B bW 

a participant obse^eij,” nt [y te 

Sfl a^ n an 

E. C. Wragg 

E. C. Wragg b 'PWjV&jgri ■■ 
tlon at the unltersty 


ment: a select blbliograp L ; 

by Kogan Page^atjEi jmpro^ ; 
many aspects of work o ^ fig ( 
teaching and lejr^gv ^ ibb iff. '. 
intemaflonai biblipgraP n “ . > . ■ . •: 
ject. 
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^ EDUCATION 

Individual 

style 

Styles of Learning and Teaching: an 

Integrated outline of educational 

psychology for students, teachers, 

end lecturers 

by Noel Entwbtle 

Wiley, £17.® and £6.95 

ISBN 0 471 27901 3 and 10013 7 

Professor Entwistle’s introductor 


quentia/, 1 ' i^ h gddS^ to CTtn£ 0l ff er ,ibe ' al ^neration. Consciously 
motivation. The manner in which the J?I? ss 5 rt,v . e s, . udcnts Marching for 
author gathers together the ev klence ,ilke “ a F ossI >' 

for this model is^onvindnV bm as SSSP" ° f ,hc W 
he points out. mnnv coanhiw M1 , u ® t| f»n . He ndvises university 
dimensions have been mCsed ~ “Others".-- no. to 

any conclusions .ire necessarily tent a J S [heir responsibilities hut to 
rive. Why then, it may be S S ’ ° f ,,,e - lr . wa - v lo . mvo,vc s “i- 
should we accept one 3 S 111 P l V ac,,cal politics in 

synthesis rather than another™ * *" :,vowedl >' Pajernalislic educationnl 

The book then proceeds k/sueeest f*,!™?- m wi «, h a view * 

an integration of psychology 8 f n d toeni into the conimuni- 

education through a model of a } sen “ of an y d, sciission of 

lies, the nature of the task, and level y 

. the • f pr e 9 ualit y. Bantock is against 
KE™ ? n sk i°[ educational psvdio- it, and in favour of the preservation 

Emwistle dn^ ^uS a,ld Prc ^°[ of « conscious cultural elite (here 
25 u we!1 : For my. part, 1 drawing on the work of T. S. Eliot J. 

The first pan of his thesis is that 
both the equality of opportunity de- 
manded t>y meritocrats and the 
equality of outcome demanded bv 






Mi 


EDUCATION 


r „ ever yu ite know what to do with 

Professor EiUwistle's introductory JJese now diagrams, and I suggest both the equality of opportunity de- 
leslbook is written largely around his [nat they are perceived by many mantled t>y meritocrats and the 
active interest in cognitive styles in feneners as the equivalent of a satel- equality of outcome demanded bv 
learning and does not. as he is the ' lte Picture of the classroom, just too more radical egalitarians impel 
first to admit, aim to compete with Ia rjrom me madding crowd. schools towards an increasingly uni- 

more comprehensive textbooks of . Professor Entwistle has success- form curriculum. The assumption 
educational psychology. Indeed, in ™]y demonstrated m this book that that this provides the snme educu- 
order to gain a good view of the °> . learning and leaching is a tional experience for all children is 

recent literature, the student is ,Q .P' L ’ wh, el> deserves n central place rejected on the grounds thnt they 
idviscd to read this book in conjunc- ^ 1,hl . n educational psychology. He will see and respond to the ‘ , snme ,, 
lion with a more conventional text- Hf 5 don ? this in a sl y* e th at captures curriculum in radically different ways 
xwk. th e excitement of research in this depending on family culture and diF- 

I think this advice underestimates a , rea an “ wh jf^ 15 always clear and to fercnccs in hereditary endowment - 
he importance of Entwistle’s book. [l \ e P9 mt - Thal , tbe integration of environmental optimism is neremn- 
iccause the difference between it educational psychology is still a task torily dismissed oy reference to the 
rnd the conventional textbook is r °. r H,e future can only be seen as a work of Eysenck, Jensen and Buich- 
iol merely one of breadth of stimulus for those who take a "deep" er. This desire to establish a com- 
ipproach. The usual introduction to a PP roac h to the subject. mon curriculum must inevitably lead. 


first to admit, aim to compete with ' a r from the madding crowd, 
more comprehensive textbooks of . Professor Entwistle has suco 
educational psychology. Indeed, in ful, y demonstrated in this book l 
order to gain a good view of the st y** s °f learning and leaching i 
recent literature, the student is ,0 .P“: w " l y 1 deserves a central pi 
advised to read this book in conjunc- within educational psychology, 
lion with a more conventional text- ^ done *bis in a style that capti 
book. the excitement of research in 

I think this advice underestimates a J ea and is always clear anc 
rhe importance of Entwistle’s book, lbe point. That the integration 
because the difference between it ^ducational psychology is still a t 
and the conventional textbook is ‘°. r t,ie future can only be seen a 
not merely one of breadth of stimulus for those who take a "dei 
approach. The usual introduction to a PP roac h to the subject. 

educational psychology has all the 

appearance of having rolled off an Nell Bolton 

assembly line. The categories of be- * 

baviour that any account must deal Neil Bolton is professor of education 
with - concept formation, learning, ot the University of Sheffield. 
social development, for example - 
seem to be attached as the manu- I 
script passes by, and the finished -« *■ ■■ 

product is lavishly fitted with the l%/| ft 1*0 I 
accessories of photographs, telling lrll/1 dl 
cartoons, and boxed extracts from 
significant works. lCClinr 

By comparison, the present book laallCa 
is dearly the work of one man 

2!“™^ determined the Parochialism of the Present: 
nJfflfliii a toesis, contemporary Issues In education 


Moral 

issues 


namstC rt»i V contemporary issues m eoucanon 

« 1 we must respect mdi- hv r „ R Qll , nr i, 
vidua) differences in the wavs that “■ Bantock 

children amf adults learn as t?e very Rout| edge & Kegan Pnul. £8.95 
foundation of the subject. That indi- ISBN u 7ian 0746 9 
riduab differ is not a matter to be _ . , _ , 

oisoisicd after the educational Education, Society and Human 
psychologist has established the laws Nature: an introduction to the 
nhi L eve o P raent and learning to philosophy of education 
must somehow by Anthony O’Hcar 

SKtt kn 3 rtsetf * KC8an Paul ' £7 ' 95 " 0d 

different ‘learning ISBN 0 7100 0747 7 ,nd 0748 5 

thaw k.- D ' ar 8H e ?' “Provents O. H. Bantock'S latest collection of 
jj.-i ,2 Miy possibility of any papers covers such matters as the 
learn" COrre<:t wa y 10 teach or to misguided over-reliance on “discov- 
w ' , ery methods" in some schools (for 

fan hPh, Ver ’ h °to s *bat the rela- which Rousseau takes a lot of the 
unt n h- e . n to eo IX an d practice is blame), the evolution of the ideals of 
. .? ne - *bere Is no auto- liberal education, the defence of the 


Education, Society and Human 
Nature: an introduction to the 
philosophy of education 


Jet Binnociri u — ut cnctis ui cgiimuiimiisiu un wumihuu even in aimcuiiy. inc 

eristics S a ‘be individual charac!- and culture. ... in which O'Hear defe 

iudiridoBl r u d ls th e art of the The convictions which underlie t i on 0 f liberal edi 

lo a boot S r ‘ S ^ h views lead these papers are thnt "it is time we objections, are such a 

be read in i cou, d, to be sure, recovered a sense of history" and “it hensible to hard-pre 
v Mtional inwK » ctl ? n with . 0 con ' is ,ime w e recalled a literature as a dents without any prii 

“old cbuw* »k° 0k ' j“ ut doing this central energizing force in the ex- education. However, 

current er 10 challenge amination of our social and moral learning and teachi 

tionai DwrhnU • OXy toat educa- problems”. As the title essay makes dudes discussions of 

sefence jV, ls ® of military plain, Bantack's sympathies lie with problem of translaiio 

^ clearlv IHpTir j UcationaI targets- Renaissance humanism with its fife) and the chapte 
cl iastniciinn 5 j, and tec hniques emphasis on ' "imitation", the an d society (which i 

empirically s SOUnd ty based upon achievement of sprezzatura or grace- discussions of ppsitivc 


. — achievement ot sprezzatura or grace- 
ifons fired o( SU ,PP 0rte “ generaliza- ful style, and the Subtle use of lan- 
To whar f 1 ?' , guage for the communication of 

of cognitive -I. u i to e integration complex meaning, 
differencec jP^Chology, individual These sympathies imply thnt Ban- 
cducationni “finrove style, and lock is not enchanted by social scien- 
1150 first P * CUce . achieved? As to ce which tries to model itself on the 
poaches 5 C .kf a . - y cha P ters on pattern of natural science because its 
Wi dive thinking * • n g a . on P ro_ reductionism is fundamentally de- 


'ide. I hJSSS* i “ Particular pro- humanizing. In his essay “Literature 
historical ^ore than an and the Social Sciences' he enjoins 

*riracis frnnS K ® ro I lt1 “* anti toe long interpretive sociologists (with wliom 
student* l JJSf ma r 8te rs may put he has some sympathy) to learn from 
looking for the "latest, the art of great novelists such as 
Session thnf^L 18 eft with the Henry James in the belief that they 
five psy C u .j^t recent work in cogrii- share the common aim of “searching 
fWly with nL Clcye , B i_ no , t connect too for social meaning in a commonsense 
His revS„toe author’s interests. world". Whether or not this exhausts 
®f stud&n»«* studies' of memory the sociologist's legitimate task is a 
fp« we havp i LW, n 8 Strategies - . matter Bantock does not examine, 
ht a ve an *ien n«-»* * - Bantock exemplifies what he has 


P.wwhgh. a A ^Werences which, Turgenev’s Fathers and Sotu as toe n in- tv n |i 
' ftjwAd n °f Actors are basis for attempting to understand Grenville Wall, 

abowL 11 - : a ^ contrasts a student revolt. One of his theses is — : ?• 

toj^ch the lear- that the phenomenon is best under- 
® S stood as a conflict between genera- c ifk Wafl is senior !eclltrer 


needs nnother introduction. If any- 
BantocK ™^" c *-nTbeath of UUng, it suffers too much from the 
MS-r SAM- ot to past. 

Grenville Wall 


own w6>k acc 9Unt of 

IjWividiJaf^ dif,w ads t0 a vi&w 
fSohgh. .V which. 


Grenville Wait is senior lecturer in I 
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environmental optimism is peremp- 
torily dismissed by reference to the 
work of Eysenck, Jensen and Butch- 
er. This desire to establish a com- 
mon curriculum must inevitably lead, 
he claims, to the levelling down of 
the culture of the school. The curri- 
culum should be differentiated tu 
suit children of different abilities and 
socio-cultural origins - a message 
that most liberals and modest egal- 
itarians will find hard to lake. 

It is good lo have an engaging 
conservative educational thinker in 
our midst. However, this thought is 
somewhat modified by my impress- 
ion that for Bantock, having a sense 
of history means that “the best that 
has been thought and said" (why 
leave out “done"?) was thought and 
said a long time ago (most of it in 
the Renaissance) and that things arc 
just going from bad to worse. Custig- 


said a long time ago (most of it in 
the Renaissance) and that things arc 
just going from bad to worse. Custig- 
lione (an author Bantock much 
admires) begins Book II uf The 
Courtier with some reflections on 
those who think like this. Whether 
they apply to Professor Bantock, f 
do not know. 

Anthony O’Hear’s Education, 
Society and Human Nature has an 
imposing title which is rather belied 
by the subtitle - an introduction to 
the philosophy of education - and, as 
the author admits in his preface, “an 
introduction to the philosophy of 
education can hardly avoid being at 
the same limp an introduction to 
philosophy itself'. At this level it is 
inevitably fairly selective (especially 
if, in 162 pages of text, the author 
aims seriously to make contributions 
to current debates) and rather un- 
even in difficulty. The early chapters, 
in which O'Hear defends his concep- 
tion of liberal education ngainst 
objections, are such as to be compre- 
hensible to hard-pressed BEd stu- 
dents without any prior philosophical 
education. However, the chapter on 
learning and teaching (which in- 
cludes discussions of relativism, the 
problem of translation and forms of 
life) and the chapter on education 
ana society (which contains critical 
discussions of ppsi live discrimination 
and Bantock'S elitism) will prove 
more arduous. 

The book lies in the mainstream of 
British philosophy of education, 
though O'Hear is by no means uncri- 
tical of its chief sources - Richard 
Peters and Paul Hirst. The chapter 
on moral education nttempls lo shift 
the centre of attention from die para- 
doxes of moral education (auton- 
omy versus authority, reason versus 
habit) to a consideration of what it 
means to be a person in a moral 
community. This Is commendable 
but requires a fuller exploration tlinn 
can be offered in an introductory 
text. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether the philosophy of education 
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The Practice of Special Education 

Edited by WILL SWANN for the Open University 

The articles collected here are concerned not just with the abilities end 
disabilities of children but also with the successes and failures of the 
education they receive. Viewing handicap not as a defect suffered by 
individuals but as a product of their relations with their environment - an 
idea with profound implications for education - they seek to place special 
provision in its social and educational context. . 

The Practice of Special Education has been prepared for students taking 
the Open University course ’Special Needs in Education' (E241). It will also 
be used elsewhere for courses on special education. 

464 pages, hardback £16.00 (0631 128794 1 
paperback 64.&S (0 631 12885 91 

Assessment in Schools * 

DAVID SATTERLY 

This book has two main objectives: to give practical help in the use ol 
techniques of assessment and to evaluate their role, significance and relative 
value. David Satterly covers everything from the theoretical and ideological 
issues involved to the statistical techniques it entails. 

Theory 1 and Practice In Education 1 
376 pages, hardback £12.00 (0631 ! 1151 4) 
paperback £4.95 10631 12564 71 

Sex Bias in Education 

MARGARET B. SUTHERLAND 

In theory, the school system does its best to provide equality of opportunity 
lor the sexes, but. in practice, schools teach different sex roles. Professor 
Sutherland hare provides a balanced account ol the situation and of the 
possible causes for dilferancas in achievement and subject choice. She 
examines recent improvements, indicates where improvement is still needed 
and makes constructive proposals (or change. 

Theory and Practice of Education 2 
250 pages, holdback £12.00 (0631 1085131 
paperback £4.50 (0631 12617 1) 

Education in Jeopardy 

Problems and Possibilities of Contraction 

W. F. DENNISON 

The present cuts. Dr Dennison argues, may be the result not simply of 
falling rolls or economic crisis, but of disappointment with the education 
provided. If state education is to avoid a catastrophic loss of public 
confidence it must show that it is capable of keeping pace with the demands 
of parents, employers and ratepayers, despite the lack of resources. 

Theory and Practice In Education 3 
176 pages, hardback £9.95 (0631 125435) 
paperback £3.95 (0631 12889 11 
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Classification J 

Robert L. Dressler • ^ 

This lively examination of the structure , classification, evolution and . 
ecology of the- Orchidacrac provides professional biologists and amateur 
orchid (Ms alike with a deeper understanding — and a thoroughly new 
classification — of the largest flowering family in die plant kingdom. 
93 colour photographs, 99 line drawings, £19.23. 

Bumblebee Economics 

Bernd Heinrich 

This book Focuses on one of nature’s most adaptive creatures, (he 
bumblebee . 1 ‘To read this book is to enrich a summer’s day and a 
winter’s dreaming. ’ ' — Howard E Evans, Natural History £1 2.25, and 
now in paperback at £6.30. 
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Politics 
in the 
classroom 

Perspectives on the Sociology of 
Education: an introduction 
by Philip Robinson 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £4.95 
ISBN 0 7100 0787 6 

Contemporary Theories In the 
Sociology of Education 
bv Jack Demainc 
Macmillan. £15.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 333 23448 0 and 23449 0 
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“the means for assessing the political courses, showing an huemi > t 
character of education' , Bernstein's alectic and u very poor apnredJ; ! 
forays into sociolinguistics are re- of poet rv. R. J. W. Evans has dS ! 
jected with Althusser's general into the Bodleian Library’s haE * 
theory of ideology and M. I*, of early Cleiimn university diu^ 
Young’s insistence that education lions. (4u,ll(][l were purchased fen 
necessarily imposes meanings of a lot for £332 in 1827 _ ^ 

K olitic.il nature on its recipients, boggles.) l ie uses them to demm! 
,eal Marxist theory. Demainc irate that the German univerit 
asserts, is largely ignored by cduea- the half-century after the -n^ 
tional reformers, while the radicals’ Years War were not as intellectual 
challenge to the establishment in the feeble as they have been thought l 
shape of trying to change teachers' be and that the foundation of Ok 
consciousness consists in the main of new pi eristic university of Halle s* 
empty slogans and loose rhetoric not as epoch-making as legend holds 
rather than serious social analysis. Other articles are moie general 
Ivan Illich's de-schooling thesis is concerned with the flow of ideas, the 
seen as largely irrelevant to the true interaction between education ml 
cause of socialist educulion. and. us thought. Does any general picture 
the William Tyndnlc affair demon- emerge? If there is one, it is a pic- 
st rated, ultra- radical ideas about ture of intellectual conservatism 
schooling can actually work against One mime appears far more to- 
greater democratization. qucntly in these pages than an 

Demuine is surely right in many of other: Aristotle. When the sdioian 
his criticisms and strictures, l lis point of Salamanca tried to defend the 


Loniemporary meones hi me thut ec juc«iiionnl reform cannot by human rights of the South American 

Sociology of Education itself advance the cause of political Indians against the argument lb 

by Jack Demainc socialism very far is valid. If one they were sub-human - At story tl 

Macmillan. £15.00 and £6.95 wants a socialist democracy, and the' dispute is interestingly recouped 

ISBN 0 333 23448 0 and 23449 0 probably only n minority of intcllcc- by Anthony Pogden - the querrioa 

tuals do. then the role of education turned on ‘the interpretation of it- 

Although covering much the same is to contribute to and to secure levant passages of the Politics. At- 

ground, these two books do so from those conditions in which "informed istotle, according to L. W. B. Brock- 

different viewpoints, and come to political debate" can take place. He liss, whs still dominant in ih 

different conclusions. Dr Demaine is right too in insisting that demo- teaching of philosophy in Fnra 

offers a strictly academic thesis which cracy does not equate with socialism, long after the death of Descaiio. 

ends with an assertion of political Those who desire socialism and those One function of universiiits m to 


Although covering much the same is to contribute to and to secure 
ground, these two books do so from those conditions in which "informed 
different viewpoints, and come to political debate” can take place. He 
different conclusions. Dr Demaine is right too in insisting that demo- 
offers a strictly academic thesis which cracy does not equate with socialism. 


ends with an assertion ol political rnosc wno desire socialism ana tnose one junction or umveismwMsw 
faith. He is a socialist and for him who do not will do well to study this perpetuate the empire of Aristotle 
the task of educational sociology is book and to ponder on its implica- over the European mind. 

to make straight the path of the tions for educational policy and prac- John M. Fletcher's comimiM 
. i:.r ■ r? i : , u 


coming egalitarian utopia. Philip tice. 

Robinson, on the other hand, offers 

n stylish textbook in which he con- v g Mavs 

ducts us conscientiously through the _ — ! 

literature but leads gently yet : firmly j B M until menllV Elamor 

10 ^ persona conclusion about he Kuhhonf ptofeaor of Wiotogv 
need for eclecticism in appraising the . ihiiverdn nf I ive/naol 
value of educational sociological ‘he University of Liierpool. 

theory and research. 

Robinson argues that there are 

several equally valid sociological k J > 

perspectives, each of which has dit- PQ f| PTT||C 
ferent implications for educational 

theory and practice. Durkheim and -m 

Parsons in their individual ways, for l*pPA|*n C 
example, were largely concerned m. CV'VfX 

with problems of social order and its — 

maintenance under the pressures of History of Universities 
disruptive forces. Social stability for volume one: Continuity and Change 
them was generally desirable and ^ ModernUniversltles 

«"<«< *» Ch<l.l« Schmitt 

Durkheim. of court! was Avcbu^. £16 00 (to universities), or 

more of a moralist than Parsons or (to individuals) 

any other structural-functionalist and ISBN 0 H6127 U51 7 

one of his principal concerns was to “ 


over the European mind. 

John M. Fletcher’s ccrajmiiw 
study of English and German unher- 
sities in the sixteenth century is iai 
sense another statement of 4i 
theme that universities fell to them- 
selves stuck to old ways of teadiui 
and thinking. Oxford and Cambtvij 
were large, independent and mow- 
polistic, and they trained thwlo 
gians. Thomas Cromwell failed to 
produce a Tudor Revolution ihat 
At the end of the century "twm- 
terns seem to have existed", to 
cinl curriculum and more humamA 
teaching to meet popular deofljA 
German universities on the m 
hand, which were smaller, r-r ? 
numerous and competitive, nw«" 
rupted by the Reformation end e* 
responsive to pressures from ** 
al princes who paid for t* • 

more receptive to modem | 

scholarship. , . . j 

Modern defenders of 
sometimes argvie that mt) l 

WA/MUCKPH in AS I 


SSSJ, edited by Charles Schmitt "tore receptive to mw—- 

directed to maintaining that stability. Au _ hlir / n n (tn .miverdrieO nr scholarship. , ,-u 

Durkheim, of course, was much , linivcrslties L or Modern defenders of 

more of a moralist than Parsons or £1-00 (to individuals) sometimes argue that thev 

any other structural-functionalist and ISBN 0 H6127 U51 7 ncccssarv to society as 

one of his principal concerns was to “ of original thought. This w®* 

improve the Duality of social life in Even subscribers to The Times High- makes one wonder, ft is 
France after the political disaster of er Education Supplement may not think of intellectually . . CT£ r, 
1870. Parsons, on the other hand, be aware of the extent of research societies in which nniwgwwj 
concentrated more on analysing the which is now devoted to the history contributed little to ongmauiy 
ways in which social systems are of universities. It has become a thought: Renaissance Italy 
organized to resist change and to branch of study. If Oxford has u p] e _ pace Peter Denlcy 
continue canying out their vital reader in the history of the univ- H plcii for the University 
social functions. ersity,, Padua publishes a journal jn the course of an i" ,e ^W rjj. 

Other sociologists, however, have devotee! to its own history. article - or Romantic 

chosen to study the ways in which It is partly founded on traditional verities arc essential wr i«v»- 
individuals and groups seek to con- instincts. The nostalgic loyalty which mu j research but intellectual 
trol their social world and by so long-lived institutions inspire in their jjy is another matter, |J r,lc |LJS 
doing to assert their essential unique- members is united in academic minds j^vc changed since l« c 5U 

ness and autonomy. These theorists with the instinct to publish docu- century. 

.. believe that those who focus on the ments and investigate origins. V. H. — ' 

problem of control tend to.dehuman- H. Green’s recent and massive book. Oeoree HollTICS 

ize people by regarding them as The Commonwealth of Lincoln Col- 6 ; Tf, 

almost entirely socially determined in lege 1427-1977, which is singled out Cenrue Holmes is a •“ ‘ ' 

, their attitudes and behaviour. These for praise in the volume under re- Catherine's College, Oxfc™- 

' two apparently conflicting views are, view as a successful attempt to mod- 

according to Robinson, really com- ernize the traditional college history, 

, plementaiv and any complete sociol- is an outstanding example of a wide- 
1 ogy, whether of education or crime spread tendency. : 

j or any other social phenomenon,.- But local piety now provides the ADVICE TO 

must be based on a combination of research materials for the historian C\/PR 

these perspectives. of ideas and the development of that wLC V cn 

Philip Robinson’s book has the vir- branch of history, becoming reason- CHILPnP ] 1 j 

tue that it moves from theory to the ably respectable even in British uni- e*»iia Green MA. BflttiO* 00 * 

concrete details pf classroom prac- versities, has naturally entailed *n 9 Director, Institute 0 * . j 
.hep. He MjisouijeV, the,. processes of. awakening- of .systematic and com- Oiwrhnnhvalcal ReaearC'*' 0X1 . 
primary and secoddary socialization parative. Interest in the histoiy of „ „ J on Davoho'offf ^ 

! in school- and home, examines universities. Naturally, because uni- Reflections o 

schools as ^ organizations, and the versities are for the most part the her own®™ ^th an l;0* 

now very familiar relationship be- only institutions devoted to ideas, author ^ gi tho^ 

tween social class and educational they can boast a continuous exist- the aff*® 1 

opportunity and, attainment. Robin- ence in the western world since the cxinMrnM _ wi j flClo rs J. 


son calculates that education pro- twelfth century and they provide a 
duces neither a meekly compliant framework of continuity which 
labour force for ; capitalist industry makes historical writing manageable, 
nor fully autonomous individuals, the. History of Universities, a new hard- 
triitli lying somewhere between the back annual, the first general 
„ •. 1- periodical in this field, now acts as a 
H CI Mjms, un' like .Robinspn, is locus foT research and speculation. 

J 1 1 . v ! rh * t •‘good’’! lts editors have sensibly decided to 

SS ~ hou • dd ' n 8 antfwhat- produce a volume loosely unified by 
t? 11 P U ^ ses ( are. Hu, objective a theme: The articles in this volume 
Umikoiio » | he ^serious theoretic nearly all relate to the period 
^imitations of most,, if not indeed of 1500-1700. r 

nili theories' Most of -the -contributions are the 


unH ihon,:*), |, a ”vj — ■■ — * .rivrai ui n ic -contributions are the 

enridzes tradiDonal -products of minute : research. 

ooniitist ' 'f V >f L- as J 110 ^ Anthony Grafton examines annota- 

ra£ca1s * Th? tions . on classical texts by a student 

J 1 University of Paris in the 

s JlidfcSd ^5' ^■tej >,ace,:Sc Si 1570s: He is able to reconstruct from 

is, indicted for not; having provided 'them the Tcoment. of a lecturer’s' 


Director, 

Payqhophyalcal Re9 “ , ' md 

Reflactlona <>" 

her own ® ducfl .^u 

by an author with an ^ 

180. Ol F interest to 

conoarned wth ' o" 
psychological ' (n sio<* 
academic perfo rf ^° .- 4 
at Foyle's and 
'What this aggressj^' 
book does te to flcttorijyJ 
some of the 
have come to accept- , 
Yarrow, PhD, /Y jo^ . : v 

'Often though P roV * W ..; 
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A quiet 
revolution 

Moral Philosophy at 

Seventeenth-Century Harvard: 

i discipline In transition 
bj Norman Fiering 
University of North Carolina 
Press, £18.00 

ISBN 0 8078 1459 8 

Norman Fiering, who is publications 
$dtot of ^ Institute of Early 
American History at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, here traces the history of 
the teaching of moral philosophy at 
Harvard in the seventeenth ana early 
eighteenth century. 

His most important material con- 
sists of surviving seventeenth-century 
Harvard student notebooks, like that 
which John Holyoke kept in 1662-63, 
and commencement thesis subjects, 
from which much can be learned 
shout what was actually taught and 
about changing student attitudes. He 
also discusses at length the principal 
textbooks which were used, from the 
oily dependence on Dutch Protes- 
tant ethical authorities like Franco 
Burgerdyck (1590-1635) and Adrian 
Heerebord (1613-61), both of 
Leyden University, down to the 
Cambridge Platomst, Henry More. 
The adoption of More’s ethical trea- 
tise, Enchiridion Ethiaun (1667), in 
the last decade of the seventeenth 
century signified the final abandon- 
ment at Harvard of the scholastic 
commentary on Aristotle’s Nico- 
nochean Ethics as the usual way of 
: introducing the study of moral 
philosophy. 

Henry More may seem an unex- 
pected choice In a college with such 
strong Puritan traditions, but it is 
one ol Faring’* chief points that one 
mould not/ as fa- 1 as New England is 
wncerned, entirely accept the pic- 
5*00 which famous scholars like 
Lnisircr, Samuel Eliot Morison and 
jerry Miller all contributed), of a 
^togojiism between Puritan- 
9 ambrid ? e . Platonism. 
AbS ™ 0ra ^ P s y ch <>logy was in the 
voluntarist tradition and 
d vlne antral of the 
ktiM« • «P ovver grace as the 
1 £i?..i Ij ‘ Puritans like Thomas 
eouff °j Massachusetts were 

X <L“ nWnced m the 16308 that 

S'™ P 0 ce acting on the will 
Ftfrinf V L? en 10 ^rtuous action. 

oul the essential 
civ dnm V^rvard moral philoso- 
i f J® 173 °s. its anxiety to 

c,0 ? e relationship be- 
|k puttinS** Christian theology, 
}} s,de Jy side with the 
the same period of 
viphy" (he new moral philo- 

SRKDidi trtTrtk- 11 ra ?F e , autonomous 
which attached no 
: ei ‘her Aristotle 

^ new question 

ud^Si, ,*hou l the world of men 

o h ffi an -6 n , ature inde pen- 

■ Jnnd -r^hented assumptions 
«maS d iS?S® theological Image 
( *eihLi«f. ne '!f a PProach shifted 


mote. Why does he think that we 
should interest ourselves in it, apart 
from its undoubted historical fascina- 
tron, which he conveys with con- 
siderable skill? His answer starts 
trom the claim that the seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century new moral 
philosophy failed to establish any 
su re ground for moral judgments, 
and that later efforts have been no 
more successful. There is therefore 
some point in returning to the "Har- 
vard experience" - as one might call 
it - because this was the time "when 
ethics emancipated itself from its 
theological moorings and from the 
dominance of Classicism". A clearer 
understanding of what happened 
then might help us now. 

J. S. H. Kent 

J. S. H, Kent is professor of theology 
at the University of Bristol. 

Learning 
by numbers 

Curriculum Developments in 
Mathematics 

by A. G. Howson, Christine Keitel, 
and Jeremy Kilpatrick 
Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0 521 23767 X 

Concepts of Modern Mathematics, 
second edition 
by Ian Stewart 
Penguin. £3.50 
ISBN 0 1402 1849 1 

Mathematics tn School and 
Employment: a study of liaison 
activities 

by David Bird and Mlchaef Hlscox 
Methuen Educational, £5.40 
ISBN 0 423 50830 X 

Changes in the mathematics curricu- 
lum m schools during the period 
1955 to 1975 were dramatic and 
often full of optimism that solutions 
were at last being found to the prob- 
lems which had dogged the subject 
for years. Many types of new curri- 
cula were intoduced and generally 
classed under the • title ’‘modern 
mathematics”. The inevitable dis- 
appointment that was felt when these 
initiatives did not produce the ex- 
pected goods led in its turn to the 
so-called “back-to-basics" movement. 

Flurries of political activity have 
surrounded this recent history of 
mathematics curriculum reform and 
can be witnessed in many countries 
by the setting up of committees of 
inquiry, exercises to monitor per- 
formance, prime ministerial. dictats, 
and so on. What is clearest about 
this sequence of events is that much 
of the comment on and apparent 
evaluation of what has occuired has 
been at a very low level and is based 
on a lack or understanding of the 
complexities of the issues involved. 
It is therefore a matter of some 
rejoicing that a book should appear 
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which presents in a scholarly and 
comprenensive way an analysis of 
the events that have occurred and 
which manages to place them in a 
useful historical framework by draw- 
ing upon a vrid? range of educational 
literature from several countries. 

Tlie three authors of Curriculum 
Developments in Mathematics come, 
respectively, from England, Wesl 
Germany and the United States. 
Although the combination has pro- 
duced a most readable book, the 
style owes a lot, I feel, to Geoffrey 
Howson, exhibiting to some , extent 
the approach of a previous collabora- 
tive effort with H. B. Griffiths 
(Mathematics: society and curricu- 
lum, Cambridge University Press) in 
including a very large number ot 
discussion questions for the leaaer. 
It would be optimistic to say that the 
book would be. of use to all practis- 
ing teachers of mathematics because 
it is unlikely to reach many of them. 
It will be invaluable, however, for 
undergraduate, higher degree and di* 
plonrn courses in, mathematical 
education and curriculum theory ana 
also as a resource for some ot tne 
work in pre-service teacher educa- 
tion. The discussion questions will 0° 

with curriculum development in 


general, always referring to examples 
from mathematics education. It is an 
excellent review and provides a 
framework for what is to follow. 
One criticism, perhaps inevitable, is 
that the very brevity oF such a review 
leaves a lot unsaid. Many issues, 
raised in the student exercises, are, 
in themselves, highly complex: "Who 
exercises control of the mathematics 
curriculum in the schools of your 
country?" , for example, would need 
a lot of research and suhtlc treat- 
ment by someone in England and is, 
by no means, an easy exercise for 
the reader. 

There follows a similar review of 
the practices and management of 
curriculum change, the forces that 
shape curricula and the role of the 
teacher. Although references are 
made to many different countries, 
the review deals mainly with dev- 
elopments in England, Germany 
and the United States. Even though 
this is to be expected, it is a little 
disappointing. 

Although most of the book is con- 
cerned with a detailed analysis of 
mathematics curriculum develop- 
ment, the more general context is 
kept in mind. A most useful categor- 
ization of curricula is explored in 

S reat detail with excellent case stu- 
ies to illustrate the points made. 
The approaches identified are those 
stemming from a behaviourist view- 
point, a concentration on new 
mathematics content, the cognitive 
structuralist approach, the formative 
approach and the integrated teaching 
approach. Each is defined with care 
and key references are quoted to 
establish the meaning of each form 
of curriculum development. Major 
projects in the United States and 
England are then discussed with re- 
ference to this framework which also 
provides key ideas for an explora- 
tion of evaluation techniques. The 
book ends with a look to the future 
which, though excellent in many 
ways, does not exhibit the same de- 
gree of penetration as the earlier 
part. 

The book provides an excellent 
introduction to curriculum theory as 
applied to mathematics education, 
based on extensive and well 
documented research. 

The second edition of Concepts of 
Modern Mathematics is, in fact, the 
first edition plus an appendix de- 
signed to up-date the original text. 
At first sight this may appear to be 
the easiest way or producing a 
second edition but, in this case, the 
approach is well justified. Dealing 
with the four-colour theorem, prime- 
producing polynomials and strange 
attractors, the appendix is concerned 
with developments in these areas 
that have taken place since the first 
edition appeared and either extends 
or, in some instances, corrects mate- 
rial in that edition. 

Like the rest of the book the 
appendix Is extremely well written, 
the author clearly being able to dem- 
onstrate bow rapidly me subject of 
mathematics has developed even in 
the short period since the publication 
of the first edition. Popularizing 
mathematics has never been easy 
and has few good exponents. Ian 
Stewart is one of them and this book 
will continue to provide an excellent 
brOBd understanding of the mathe- 
matician’s art for the not-too-lay 
layman. 

Mathematics in School and Em- 
ployment: a study of liaison activities 
is an account of the work of a pro- 
ject set up by the Schools Council 
Mathemapcs Committee to investi- 
gate past and current liaison activi- 
ties between teachers and employers. 
Various aspects of such activities are 
explored including types of coopera- 
tive structures used, the use of sur- 
veys, the construction of new sylla- 
buses, examinations and leaching 
materials, testing, certification, visits 
and work experience. 

The report ends with a vory help- 
ful summary of its conclusions and 
recommendations, some of which 
have a rather expensive feel about 
them and tend to be rather un- 
equivocal, The suggestion, for inst- 
ance, that visits to industries and 
other liaison activities should be sup- 
ported by hill-time coordinators 
seems rather unrealistic at the pre- 
sent time. ‘ 

The material presented Is drawn 
from a detailed investigation by two 
research fellows of a number of 
liaison activities. A lair degree qf 
anonymity has rightly been pre- 
served, but the report does not in- 
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‘‘Congratulations" spelled out by cals by calligrapher Marie Angel. Ii is taken 
from Dorothy Mahoney’s The Craft uf Calligraphy Pelham Books, £4,95). 


elude a detailed bibliography and 
this is a weakness. The importance 
of disseminating information to a 
wide audience is emphasized at 
several points in the report and yet 
the authors do not record in any 
complete way the obviously exten- 
sive resource material they have con- 
sulted. 

The main aim of the publication is 
to provide teachers and employers 
with advice about how best to 
cooperate in developments in mathe- 
matical education. There is much 
useful advice based on a careful 
analysis of a range of liaison activi- 
ties, not all of which were considered 
to be successful. The analyses cover 
a wide range of subjects, including 
structure nnd leadership of project 
teams, and many suggestions are 
made of why particular projects have 
borne fruit while others have not. 

G. T. Wain 

G. T. Wain is senior lecturer in 
mathematical education in the Centre 
for Studies in Science Education. 
University of Leeds. 

Helping 

dyslexia 

Children with Specific Learning 
Difficulties: a critical review of 
research 

by Paula Tansley and John 
Panckhurst 
NFER-Nelson, £9.75 
ISBN 0 85633 216 X 

Reading Retardation nnd 
Multi-Sensory Teaching 
by Charles Hulme 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £12.50 
ISBN 0 7100 0761 2 

To those of us who have been press- 
ing the authorities (o take the prob- 
lem of dyslexia seriously these two 
books are particularly welcome. 

Children with Specific Learning 
Difficulties, a report commissioned 
by the Department of Education and 
Science, is primarily concerned with 
children whose performance at read- 
ing and spelling is discrepant with 
their intelligence level. It surveys the 
terminology and discusses some of 
the relevant evidence on possible 
causal factors, on incidence, and on 
remedial techniques. To sift the 
wheat from the chaff among the 
numerous writings in this area could 


not have been easy, and the end- 
product seems to me to display u 
commendable integrity. 

My most serious criticism is that 
the authors seem to have been over- 
cautious in indicating the extent to 
which help is possible. The plain 
troth is that children with specific 
learning difficulties (“dyslexic’' chil- 


receive the right kind of specialist 
training. It is therefore crucial that 
l.e.a.s should ensure that all their 
psychologists know how to identify 
children having this specific "educa- 
tional need" (to use the felicitous 
and const met ive phrase which occurs 
in the Wnrnock Report) and that 
suitable teachers should acquire the 
necessary specialist skills for teaching 
them. 

Many l.e.a.s ure undoubtedly 


trying to deal with the problem in un 
informed way; but much more needs 
to be done. If resources arc properly 


used there arc good grounds for be- 
lieving that expenditure need not be 
excessive. 

Reading Retardation and Multi- 
Sensory Teaching is a technical book 
with few concessions to the layman. 
Hulme's central purpose is to find 
out by experiment how it is that 
manual tracing around the letters of 
the written word can sometimes be 
of help to those with reading and 
spelling difficulties. His 14 exper- 
iments. taken in conjunction with 
other evidence in this area, provide 
interesting support for the view that 
the typical dyslexic child displays a 
weakness in the handling of symbolic 
material; and a likely conclusion 
seems to be (hat tracing is sometimes 
an aid to verbalization among those 
who for constitutional reasons do not 
verbalize easily. 

A possible weakness is that the 
book is not up-to-date as regards 
current practice in the field; in par- 
ticular, no mention is made either of 
the Kathleen Hickey Manual or of 
(he Edith Norrie Letter Case, both 
of which involve procedures which 
are highly relevant to the nuthor's 
centra) thesis, He has certainly 
shown, however, that the methods of 
experimental psychology, if suitably 
deployed, can contribute in an excit- 
ing way to educational practice and 
to the study of dyslexia in particular. 
This is an area in which research 
should certainly be encouraged. 


T, R, Miles 

T. R. Miles is professor of psycho- 
logy at University College of North 
Wales, Bangor. 


Atnrketiiig Research 
Analysis anil Atensureinenf 

■J /e P.t,r M. Chlfnall 


This new edition of a b«tsalling book continues to provide both a suitable text 
for Students of business and management, marketing and market research, end a 
valuable reference for the practising manager. 

Assuming no previous knowledge of the -subject, It starts from first principles, and 
prograuei logically through the main areas or morketlng research — sampling, statis- 
tical decision theory, questionnaires, quanta t Ive research techniques, interviewing, 
teat marketing and industrial marketing research. 

This revised and enlarged edition includes an ax landed chapter on quail tatlva research 
techniques, two new chapters on the history and development of marketing research, 
and marketing research for professional services, and discussion of those techniques 
thet have been developed In recent years. 

ISBN 0 07 084660 X . 391pp 1881 £12.95 

ISBN 0 07 004124 1 391pp 1881 £ 8.50 


ISBN 0 07 084660 X . 391pp 1881 £12.BG 

ISBN 0 07 084124 1 391pp 1881 £ 8.50 

Marketing Rasaaroh: Analysis and Measurement 2/e is aval labia through all good 
booksellers or direct from the publisher. If you would like to sae 8 copy on Inspect- 
tlon, please contact: Angela Lew 

Product Manager, Professional and Reference Books. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company [UK) Ltd., P 

Shoppenhenger i Road, Maidenhead, *IW 

Berkshire. Tel. 10828) 23431 
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Forthcoming F vents 


video in staff training" (Monday November 2) 
arul two four-day courses on “Studio Produc- 
tion Techniques'^ (November 3-6. and Decem- 
ber l-4l. Derails: Geoff Elliott. SEH Short 
“Ceramics in the Victorian Home” - the Vie- Course Unit. North East London Polytechnic, 
tartan Society annual conference In conjunction . . , 


with the fnsiilulc of Industrial Archaeology on 
October 23-25 at the Ironbridgc Corzo 
Museum, Shropshire. Information from the- 
Secretary, The Victorian Society. I Priory Gar- 
dens, London W4 iTT. 


"College staffing: employee relations In further 
and higher education, a study conference orgu- 
nlzed ny die Fun her Education Staff College, 


Coombo Lodge is to be held from October 19 
to 23. The workshop will cover employee rela- 
tions and negotiation techniques, policy and 


conservation - Learning or education? - A practice changes ro conditions of service nnd 
meeting fit the Univ'crsity of Lancaster. Sntur- financial and structural changes within the FEZ 
rtay October 10. Objectives include: To review HE S y, lcm Fee: £75. Details from the registrar 
the present status of education as. applied to- Hj,d clerk to the governors, the FE Staff Col- 
nalure conservation; to evaluate pnonty areas | e g e . Coornbe Lodge. Dlogdon. Bristol BSJS 
and themes: To consider effectiveness of dlf- (jRQ. 
ferent approaches to both conservation and 
education. Fee £7.50. Information from Dr 

Chib Park. Department of Geography, Unt- "Library work with young people: The research 
vanity of Lancaster. perspective." a meeting organized by the Lib- 

ary and Information Research Group Is to be 


Art nnd design students and staff of Middlesex 
Polytechnic will lie showing nnd selling exam- 
ples of their work at an Art Marl and Exhi- 
bition from October Id to 51 ro mark the 
International Year of the Disabled. Exhlbiis 
will be shown and sold at the New Gallery. 
Hornsey Library and the Long Gallery. Wood 
Green Central Library. Information from 
Roberta dc Joia, Middlesex Polytechnic. 


" Education for pleasure" - a meeting at Grey 
Coals Hospital, Westminster, SWL on Satur- 
day. October 17 at 3 pm. Speaker: Mrs Maty 
M. Warned. 


"Dilemmas of Teenage Sexuality" - a confer- 
ence In Glasgow on Friday, November 6 at the 
Mitchell Thentre. Granville Street. Speakers 


perspective," a meeting organized by the lib- 

rary and Information Research Oroup Is to be 

held on October 28 at the National Childrens 

Bureau. Wnkely Street, London ECI. It aims 

to provide a forum for the review and discus- 

sion of practical initiatives and rexetirefi fn lib- 

rary work with young people. Fcc> £20. Ap- . j'». ViVfSje 

plications to Lesley Glider. LIRG Meetings •" . 

Secretary, CLAIM. Loughborough University . ii-i- ? ' -K- 1 *' ':*• 

Loughborough, Lcics, LB!) 3TLL 


"Immigrants In contemporary English liteia- 
ture" is the theme of the Asian Fatlvnl 1981 
being organized by the National Association for ' 
Aslan Youth and being held this Saturday 
(October IU) at the Commonwealth Institute's 
Art Gallery, Kensington High Street, from 4- 
5 JI.1 pm. Puriicipants include Mr James Berry, 
the West Indian poet. Details from Madhav 
Sliamin, artistic director. Asian Festival 1981, 
46 High Street, Southnll. Middx. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLE ^ 

Noticcboard is comply b 
Patneta SutuS 

and MU, Got* 


London, King’s College , 

° r «H*o - ft- 
?• , R Sutherland and Proles* n hT* 
(education) - £70.000 from ifc ADsLft 1 

cmionul Trust, to suppon rrm. i i 
of the Church SchoTiiT^i?^** 
iiiulll-raiih society" for 

Anatomy - Dr N. H K, Holder and Dr D i 
I. mgs (physiology) £32,630 from 
support research in factors detennbLS 
ijy ™ reinnervation of amphibian |&Sf“ 
A. I. Collini, Dr oX, b 
E. C. Lighlowlcrs - 43,205 from L jS" 
support research in absoipil M 
scccncc studies or vibronlc fcods bi |Jj£ 
silicon; Dr N. M. Clarice and Dr 
fithi - £34 05(i from the SRC lo tL^J 

Mechanical engineering - Dr Fenner- fit v 
from the SRC to suppon reseudiahS 
mechumcs analysis of lhre«lini«Hi<Bil aS 
problems. ™ 

Chemistry - Professor V. Onlrf _ 


the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 9. 10.81 


ft 


This untitled painting Is Included in an exhibition of work by Catherine 
Headley currently at the Gallery Brighton. 


include James 1 lemming, educational psychofo- • • • 

gist. Malillc I lari ex-chairman. Church of Scot- 
land Womens Guild and Scottish Convention of Professor John Rex director of the Ethnic Kclfl- 


Womcn. Robert Johnston. HM Chief Inspector 
of Schools and Dr Judy Orcenwood. informa- 
tion from Jean Malcolm at 2 Lower Gilmntc 
Piste, Edinburgh El 13 9NY. 


lions Unit ut Aston University Is to deliver a 
public lecture at Ealing College of Higher 
Education on October 21 at b.30 in lecture 


Recent publications 


theatre 1. 


Cose, Stony Stratford, Milton Keynes and 
available through booksellers, £5.50.) 

Information Retrieval in Educational Technal- 


turc Theatre, Physics Building, Queens Uni- Goober 10 from 10 am to 6 pm. Fee: £2.50. “ u * 
vrnily of Ildfnsr Admission Free. Derails from Mr Paul Smith at the above | A 8J 

address. 


Rolling Our Own wnmpn n* nrinter. n,,h. ?9- v * dlled ty Elizabeth B. Duncan and Roy 
Ushers and distributors, a study afoul women* in “/.{fjf J- In . iversil y o[ Aberdeen is a 

print Is based on a number of interviews which Sl, cc on °f co , n t rence . P rocecd i n 8 s . of Ihe 
□vide on insisht into a wide ranee nf femintci symposium on Information reincvoi in cdti- 
bUshing "£ «>«£ “ogy fM at ET,C 81, Aberdeen 

imen's liberation n#vrelr*ier m wnfvinn , ,hli J*" 1 - 11,0 conference was instigated by the 
T wrameS 3s£ «™v B The des,re *? im P r0VC ,hc ««*iblHtyand u«fi,l- 
LTken k K ness o£ educational technology resources. 

j™, {•* Uni,c,*l,y of Aberd™. 

d alternative merlin f AvuilakU rmn, Ik. ADeraeen, L4.3U.) 


Quality fn the provision nf FE/HE: The Man- “ “ ' 

agemenr of QuaNty - Coumbe Lnilgc Study 

conference 81/43 on Monday 26 to Friday ifi "Industry and Engineering EducHiion", a major 
October. Mot in u series designed to examine conference organized by North Easr of England 
the problems, processes, nnd practices of main- indusiriu lists, universities and plnvicchnfcs to 1 
laining quality in the provision of further and improve training for young engineers in the 


Agnes Pivot have all worked In the commercial 
and alternative media. (Available from the 
Minority Press Oroup, 9 Poland Street. London 
Wl. £7.50 M> and £2.25 p/b.) 


Electronic Learning Aida - Enquire One Is the 
report of the first in a series of investigations 
Into the practical applications of microterhnol- 
ogy in schools being undertaken by Brenda 
Briggs and Maurice Meredith, lecturers in the 


higher education. Fee: including accommoda- region is to be held at Newcastle- upon -1 
lion £75.00. Inquires to tbe Registrar and Clerk University on October 16. The conference 


eers In the A new f idc tn the national account, for ex- Un&iy decent of 

feren« T «3u ‘ hC cd “ callon 1° dose coIlaSoralion wth primary 

toduil a^wpndary teachers in Hampshire, the in- 


• . . . J . J J WUHS.BMU" ytiwwH muunry overseas oaiance, punllc expenditure, notfonaj 

ffjsarrts 5SSt 1ft SrftEJTKK. SSS & JS Srsa£fS^JS4?S£ 

-ra , -s, , !a?s‘.a. Tv .is s^ar”' of ss&'s&srtfes&S 


Atao wldi oneway undnv on “How to use I SKSJlSS % 

°P en University programmes October 10 to October 16 


and secondary teachers in Hampshire. The in- 
vestigation H designed lo make a cool assess- 
ment of micro-elec Ironies aids real potential, to 
ensure that wo maximize their value and avoid 
the frustration of unrealized hopes. (Available 
from Electronic Learning Aids, department of 
education, Southampton Univorshy, Hlahfiekl, 
Southampton, £2.50 or £2.00 each when pur- 
chasing 10 or more copies.) 


Saturday October 10 


rM of educilian la Britain, Ravfcw 

. .. PMi* prog 8), 


*** «td 

Rvthnfertfs Model or the Atom (MST2SZ, 
prog 16). 

•** Aft* foundatioo i comic The Early Music Hall 
**** 110 Anoprfh of At bent 

1M8 Qv ayu m theo ry 'anti jitomlc atraotore. Atom* 
“ a Moleeaki 5M35I; prog It). 

,,J * f****™;. "»del!hi H There Safety In Nan- 
is s* MwSfofBB Trial (TM1; pros 8). 

lt-28 Tta Enlightenment. Manigntfroy: Life tn ■ 

,u ® vreA. TTw Unlmu and Manapmem 

1115 “jjglflfiwMwl'toedoa. Unity and Divenity 
1M0 Ocneiica. CehciIc Eagtoaifog (S299; prog |&|. 


H.0B Btotoay, brain and behavtonr. SIMM of Mind: 
Lw* of latcivenlkm (SD286: pro* 16). 

■wo Tfw Earth: atnirture. eomporlifen and avolu- 
. IH». CoBJdlnj Cwitlflonti (S237i prog 16). 
RADIO 1 {VHP) 

MB History of areUlKiure and dorign 1890-1939 
Iha IntcnatloMl Style Bfly Yowa After 


.*■«* |etK»aflty and learning. Blink on (E201; prog 

,JS * Social work, community work and locteij. 
„ „ H«®f Woikera (DESK; pro* 18). 

88B Eaflronmcrtal control apd pUbUe health, Float 
Progrenu&e 16 (FT272). 

7.1B* Am fotHitlatkm wane. Falk Song and the 
CoBcctore {A 101; pro* 30) 

7JB* Maibe matin foaadatMn «hiih. Fonndation 

Malta 16 (MIDI; prog 16). 

RADIO 4 (VHF1 
1BAO Music Interlude. 

JJIS. Linear raaihomaria. Review (M201: proa 17i 
Risk. Retag Bt HA (uan; proa lllf * ’’ 

1M0 Pun* men rah of human geography. Review or 

„„ fie Cou™ (D204; pr« llT 

17.00 Managemcm ami foe £fuwl (E3Z3; prog B). 


11.33 Decision making tn Britain. The Myth of 
„ ... (D 2 ®; prog 32). 

17.40* Research methods £ education and the aodal 
(donees. Student Project: Result! (DERM; prog 

RADIO J (VHP) 

38.18 Mmlc Interlude. 

Kwp Awuh 00 <=> 

Sunday October 11 

BBCZ ' 

7A0 Engbi earing nwdhmka; solids. Mechanical De- 
_ to US* (HH; prog 8). 

*- a5 Sefenee fbundarion course, pattjde Phyrtca - 

10J8 Industrial rehtioru, Scott Bader Lid. A Case of 
i-i im 9“*^ 0wn 5 ,lh| P CPT2B1; prog T242H1). 
11,00 “riiwunent. W»tewr Will Be 

„ „ (TAD»2; prog 17). 

11-38 Open Forum - 69, 

RADK) 5 W# -4 " fU10,: P™ 8 ,2 >- 

B.GB Cognitive development: lannuue rad thinking 
from birth to adolescence. The PiwfcotaglMtn 
the Playgroup (E362; prog 10). 

B.1B Cnrrtcnlnm d«lgn and development. Radical- 
hm and Modernisation (B2Q3; prog 24). 

^^h 71 0,1 IfevohiilM? 

“ Tte . K “ r WWS. Prog, 
. 7.1B;' Stwda, liguidt^i j gaiet 'How A' Dtacfiir' suites 

1M UMm p^- 


NUFFIELD FOUNDATION 

Grants for Innovation in 


I^/,™. F0UndaliO " * a8 “ ln ‘."ri'llS application, for Brants of 
«p to £3000 to support educational I innovations in undergraduate 
leaching at universities, colleges and polytechnics. * 

1 S tr<Kiuct!ort of " cw courses * *he development 
eLtTnl a^n^i ^ ,CaCl \ nB n ’ aterials and the evaliialion of 
£naSiW. ; «?n ^° qra «* •®f l ‘9 ualif V for support under tbe 
Foundation s SmaU Qran 4 Scheme for Undergraduaie Teaching 

° KCn J °1 W . 1 !! bc 1>aid 10 thc ori^nallty of proposal 
n novations and the likelihood that ihey will be of wife In 
Institutions other than titose primarily concerned. ' 

The clMtng dale for application^ Is 30 March 1982. Applicaiiohs 
received by this date will be adjudicated during June 1982. The 
scheme is only open to applicants from instiLU lions within (he LI K 
m V! A ^rttaidbtoih.cMi be oblained from the 

dnB f I? F0Un if m 0 "/ RegenCs Park, London NW 1 

J" 8 * Aho available from (he Fornidaiion is a booklet, innovations In 
Higher Education, which gives brief detail*’ of mqrt than 250 
projects supported under (he scheme, price £1.00, : 


B.1B Social work, eommuniiy work and socteiy. 
... Women, Welfare andWoik tDE206prog 171. 

0f ml,,fc - (AML; prog 

23.18 Ana foundation couno. Uio in a Raltway Fac- 

mm !S ry i^ l01; . PI? 8 32) - 

23 jo Musk Interlude. 

RAWO 4 (VHF) 

23.30 Phyilotogy of cells and organlami. Biological 
Clocki and Cell Membrane! (S321; prog 8). 


ffom the SRC to support research in dc» l 
thesis and chemistry of Macrocvtte mb 
metallocene unJli. ■ 

Anatomy - Dr N. H. K. Holder - DSlA 
from the SRC to support researrt b pjia 
regulation and growth In the KKiwnrj 
amphibian limb. 

Civil engineering - Dr 0. L Hurtfdmra . 
£23,800 from (be SRC lo support itttrig 
earthquake dynamic response o( rotorra 
buildings with general horizontal ud ntd 
distribution of mass and stiBncu. 
Chemistry - Dr K. Jones - £18,1)0 (ids it 
SRC to support research in studies fatsJ 
towards the total synthesis of redxri pi 

B yrins 

yilology - Professor P. F. Biker - £».! 

! from the British Heart: Fousdukia to ami 
equipment for research ; - Prqfasor P.F.M ■ 
cr - £40,617 from the MRC to luppart mrd 
in cardiac glycosides and calcium auahfiai 
cxltablc colls; - £55,556 from the MRC a 
support research in exocytosis under mAh 
of intercellular solute control. - £44)0) h 
the Wolfson Foundation to reequip it 9 
thelJal research laboratory. 

Plant sciences - Professor D. 0. Hill-WN 
from the European Economic CoorauLhi 
support research in Diophoiolyih of »aa h 
hydrogen production via nilutal and mSii 
catalytic systems. 

Civil engineering - Dr G. L Enejud-lW 
to support research in concrut) bu iaB 
and pcrmcublliiy study. . ... 

Geography - Dr J. I. Pitman - OW*!' 
the NERC to suppon research lirtw 4* . 
lions of bracken (pteridlum squll»la<^“ J. 
habils - 1 

K ales - Dr W. B. OraUcr-flBa** 
ifflcld Foundation lo 
a study of Ihe nature of gMtW 
hereditary spherocytosis. 
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To place your advertisements 
write to: 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 
Tel. 01-837 1234. 
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THE UNIVERSI I Y Oh NbW kl\16LAKl& 

Australia 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRONOMY AND SOIL SCIENCE 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 

(1 Year) in Soil Science 

Appointee will lecture and organise practical classes in 
introductory and senior Soil Science courses. Supervision of 
advariMd student protects will also be required. Appointment 
will be In the area of Soil Physics end preference will be given 
to a person with experience In teaching end research at a 
tertiary level. 

Appointment available from 1st January, 1B82 for 12 
months. The possibility exists for an appointment being made 

a lesser period for a person on study leave or seeking a 
secondment. Some assistance with fares may be negotiated 
informal enquiries to Associate Professor J. W. McGorhy 
Head ol ihe Division of Soil Science. 

Salary: $A19,821-$2fl,037. 

Closing date: 15 November 1981. 

Poiitlon No: 613. 

Appliattene, including full curriculum vitae and the names 
a °°[ 8 l8B . 8 o f J*w» academic refereBB, should be 
M ,he f toff . 0ffiC9 *'. Th 8 University of New England, 
HS*' S ,? uth W a a9 ‘ 2351, Australia, prior to the 
Applicants referees should bB asked to forward 
_ reports whhout delay to the Staff Officer. thesi 


J(li F UJWAINIAN STUDI ESftll 8TORY/PO UTICA L 8CIENCE 

J« ml !»» »" “PW'na th<« ytre Uuly 1882- 

ki Ukrainian history and/or politic* Final budgrtary 

WStTIQM- i • D0 ° 

p *WlStiaitM ,aBnI W A,i0C “ ,a Ptolaaaor. Dapartmanr of History and/or 

^ 8 ? " >dUII “ IMehlng In any ot the following areai: Hlaiory ot the 
Um nSTJUS. .Sir? 1 Eu,0CBfln Hhl «V In the 20rh Cenlurv: Canadian 
CuHn ^' aw * Eaaiam European PoBtfci; Siavto Sociaty and 

,W wilh 'Htaarch experlance In Ukrainian 

Pfll fa>M| 1 hlS? : ni?i ir,,0ull, 11 L , ' i,ao whh n " mM ®f Ihraa rafarm to: 
UnlwSy "* C t> Blm wn. Daponment of Polllnal Solenea. York 

Ontarfo ' c * nalta M3J ,P3 

tHesi 
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University of the Waal Indies Jamaica 
AppUcationa are Invited tor the post of 
SENIOR ACCOUNTANTf 
ACCOUNTANT 
In the Bursary 

The appointee wfl be requlrod to take up 
duilea bb aarty aa poariblo. Can d Ids las 
muat ba Chaitarod or Cenlflad 
Accountant or MSc. Accounting 
graduate with at least 2 yean relevant 
cxpartancB and have ■ knowledge ol 
Computer Date Processing, budgetary 
control and working eaperbncs ol 
modern trends ana techniques In 
management accounting, Posienion ol a 
pood degree, though not asssnilai, wll be 
an advantage. The appointee will be 

a cnribls chiefly for the continuous 
w of financial raoorda, expenditure 
control, fob comings, stock records, 
ordering procedure. Inventories and 
■tatar records and syitsmi of kiterral 
check. 

8etary ecalBpi Senior Accountant 
JI21, 717-22,848 pa. Accounisnt 
Jt17,64S- 20,049 pa. 1C1 sttrtlnn - 
J93.291. FSSU. Study and Travel Grant. 
Unfurnished accommodation or housing 
■Hows pea. 

Detailed applications 12 coplea). 
Including a curriculum vllse and naming 3 
referees, should be sent as non ea 
possible to the Registrar. University of the 
Wssi India*. Mona. Kingston 7. Jamaica. 
Applicants resident fn UK should ebo 
■end 1 copy to the Committee (or 
International Cooperation In Hlghsr 
Education, The British Councl. Hlghsr 
Education Division. BO/91 Totten ham 
Court Road, London WIP 0DT. Further 
detail are a veDabte from either address. 


ST. ANDREWS 

UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 

are Invited for 
» rc«CHINO ASSISTANT IN 
ANIMAL ECOLOGY, lor ost 
year from janusrr 1088 . with- 
in the Department . of Botany 

„|slsry within range E52BS — 
£6070 par anourri plua U.8.S. 


UNfVERBITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES -JAMAICA 
AppScatlons era Invited 
for (ha following posts: - 
J- 2 pom of PHD FESBORfSE AIIOR 

ph VBicBT^ y» E depahtment OF 

rtivsics. The sppolnten are ospsued 
to conioUsre end/ or dsvalop the 
research interests of ihs dapertment 
espBcwiy tha anelsl which coincide with 
the applicant’s own Interests, Then 
biterasii Bre e>pwtad to fell among tha 
roliowiro which are at Djasnm h»inn 


foUowing which are at present bring 
pursued In tha department: Atmospheric 
o hi > " 8dlD A,,,0ftDn 'y: Energy 


Flbresl. Il is hopad that a train mbs will 
take up thalr pasta before 31 . 12 81 . 

£ JUNIOR LECTUHERILECTURER IN 
QEOLOQy. Primary consideration wHI ba 
glvan to persons with postgraduate 


Geclcgy. Tha appointee will be required 
to teach c curse* in oiihsr paleeonlologv 
and/or aedimentologv to advanced tevria. 
to participate In the Elementary Oeotogy 
programme and to assist In organising 
and running geological field classes at ell 
levali. Teaching In other Mperti of the 
Department's programme will also ba 
required dependant on the applicant's 
experience and Interests Those include 
Pair oleum Gootogy. Gaoarailsilca and the 
analysis of geological data and may 
Include Geohydrotogy. Industrial and 
engineering geology. 

Appointment will normally be for Uvea 
years. In iho firil Instance, but 

appointment for shorter periods can also 

be considered. The appolnMa wfil be 
required to take up iho appolmmsnt as 
soon at possible. 

Salary sc ales’ Professor JS22.B48-28 2BS 
pa. SENIOR LECTURER JS17.74B 21.717 
pa. Lecturer Jt 15,080 20.049 pe |£1 
mtfing - J 13.281. FSBU. Study end 

TraveL Grant. Unformatted 

accommodatinn or housing allowance. 
Derailed applications (2 ooploaj, 
fnekidlna a curriculum vitae and 
naming 3 referees, should ba lent bb 
soon ea possible in the Registrar, 
University of the West Indies. Mona, 
Kingston 7, Jamaica. Applicants 


Cooperation In Higher Education 
□Mslon, BOfll Tottenham Court Road. 
London, WIP DOT. Further detain ere 
available from either eddraae. THESI 


WEST INDIES 
Applications are invited 
lot the following poets: - 

BARBADOS 

PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, tenable 
as eoon as possible. Contidiratian wll be 
glvan to applcinta who are epedtilats In 
one or more of th& foUcwtng: Public 
Finance, Macroeconomic Theory, 
Microeconomic Theory- Priority will be 
given to those applltanii whose rnsjer 
area ol research it Public Finance 

JAMAICA 

SENIOR LECTUHERILECTURER AND 
LECTURERIABSISTAIVT LECTURER IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 
Applicants should be able to teach at 
undtrgrsduate end graduate level. 
Consideration wffl be given to those 
competent in one or more of tha following 
ftetdi Economic Theory. Pubtlo Finance, 
(kjeniltatiVB Methods, Labor* Ecwomica, 
Economic Planning, Interne Hone j 
Econondcs, end Agricultural Economlea. 
Salary scales: Professor BDSM8.7DB- 
B8.232 pe. Banter lecturer Jt 17,748- ' 
21.717 p.a. Lecturer JII8.090- 20.048 p*. 
Assistant Lecturer J4I3.K8- 14,088 pa. 


(Cl eurtlng - BOS* 3.69 - Jt 3.29.1 
FBSU. Study and Travel Grant. 
Unfurnished sc com mod a lion or h curing 
■Bowance. DataDed applications (2 
caplasL Including p curriculum vitas 
and naming 3 referees, should be sent 
aa scon as pontile lo tha Registrar, 
University of the West (ndtee, Mona, 
Kfngiton 7. Jamaica. Apptfcanta 
resident In UK should site tend 1 copy 
to the Committee for International 


Cooperation In Higher Education, The 
British Council, Higher Education 
Division, 90191 Tottenham Court Reed. 
London, WIP DOT. Furthsr details era 

aval(f&ls from either arforaae. 


ULSTEft 

THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF 
Deputy Re ole t rat 1 

Officer It la the Intention of 
the University to appolnt B 

ooailbla The University will 
E 2 pteBBOd to hear Of or from 
lyivlio might wish to be con- 
I/e rod for Ihl. office whaiher 


Applications (two cop ee sldered for thle office whaifior 

B roferably in typeecrlpt) with L. penonal letter or by 

to names of three referees naml notion from oinera 

■hrttll/l he lmrlrseri kit l/Uh Hrilrts 


should bo lodged by 80th Octo- 
ber 1981 with the Establish- 
menu Officer, Thi University. 
Cpllego Oe to, St. Andrews. 
Fire. KYI 6 BAJ, from whom 
further particulars moy- bp 
obtained. HI 


Further Informhllon !■ 
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Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted: 

Other Classifications: 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Hates: 

Classified Display - £8.25 pscc 
Minimum size: Ocm x 1 col 
fS> £74.25 

Classified Linage - £1.60 per 
line 1 

Minimum 3 lines - @ £4 80 
Box number - £2.00" 

Copy deadlines: 

Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00am in the week 
of publication 


UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA 
NEW GUINEA 

Applications ere invited tor ihs rnsl ol 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER 
In Pdlltlnl & Administrative Studies 

Appllcenii ihcutd have eapertite In 
Administrative Studies. A PhD. la 
oneniial (of ihe Senior Loeiurai pen and 
an MA Is daaltibla to the Lecturer poll. 
Applicants should have a good record ot 
undergraduate leaching end teurarch end 
should have atpailanco in one or 
more ol the following areas: Public 
Administration; davelopmeni 
sdmlnlitiB'on; decanhstsstlon, putfre 
poHcv: organkstlon ihonry and ptenning. 
Experience In a Third world coutmy end an 
hnsreti in Devalopmani Studies would ba 
an advantage. The appointee may be 
requited lo teach en Introductory couree 
in Public Administration. 

Salaries: Settlor Lecturer K 17.896 ps. 
Loclutai II K16.D46 pa Lecturer I K 14, 196 
pa (£1 sterling = K 1.24 1 Three year 
contract: gialulty; support lor approved 
research. rer,t-free arcommodsiion- 
temllY passages, baggage allowsnce. 
leave fares alter 18 months service 
education subsidies, salary continuation 
scheme to cover o« landed illness ot 
dtsalriity Applicants who wish to arrange 
secondment fiom their home Inililullons 
will ba welcomed. 

Derailed applications 12 copresl. 
Including a curriculum vitae. ■ recent 
smell photograph end naming 3 referees, 
should bo sort to the Assistant Secretary 
(Staffing), University ol Pipua New 


Now Guinn to arrive no later than G 
November 1381 Applicants resident m 
UK should also sor,d I copy to the 
Committee lor international Cooperation 
In Higher Education. The British Council. 
Higher Education Division. 90/BI 
Tottenham Court Road, London. WIP 
0DT. Further dataila era available from 
ehhsi address. 


University of Canterbury 
Christchurch, New Zealand 

LECTURERS 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications ata Invited for the 
above-mentioned positions In tha 
Department of Economics. 

Applicants should ba qualified io 
teach and carry out research in ona, 
or mots of lha main arses of 
Economics. 

An ability to teach undergraduate 
courses In Microeconomics and/or 
Macroeconomics would ba an 
advantage. 

The salary for Lecturers on lha 
current scale Is from NZ$19,835 to 
823,520 par annum. 

Applications close on 16 
November 1981. 

Furthar particulars and 
Conditions of Appointment may 
ba obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Apple.), 35 Cordon Square, 
London WCTHOPF. : 

'THESt 


University Collage Botswana 
AppScationi era Invited lot the non of 

LECTURER IN 

EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES ' 

Candidate* should hove at tean a 
Matter's degree in the media related 

profession rap »l her with teaching 
evpationce In Audio Vtigel Aids and 
Communication Emphasis la on 
■ management of Peraonnei and mtitia; 
tetvfcTng of AV equipment, micro 
teaching Sipenence; pnuaution and use 
of teaching ibhuicdi: reprographiu 
■irvices and TV nudio. The appointee 
will be required to participate In reaching 
practice supervision and to leech AVAC 
courses in lha Oeperimani The 
appointment ii t* treble as soon as 
possible. 

9 alary seals P7.ai2-11.6M ps ([] 
sterfng - PI 611. It is untUrety that the 
British Covommenr tviU provide salary 
■upplsmenintipn. Two- year contract 
Irenswebta); contract addition; famiy 
passegu: bapgaga ikowance: gratuity; 
assistance wMh accommodation, hard 
furniture provided. 

. Detailed applications 12 copies) 
Including a curriculum vino end naming 3 
lalorm. should Im tent to the Reg is iter. 
Unherelty Cottage Botswana. Private Beg 
0022. Baborona. Boslwane. to arrive no 
taler than 6 November 1981. Anphanu 
resident In UK should tbo tend 1 copy lo 
the Committee . tor International 
Cooperation In Higher Education. The 
British Council. r Higher Education 
Division. B0/B1 Tottenham Court Hoed 
London WIP ODT. Further deloUs are 
fffflJUbta (tom eh her address. *HES I 


University of Papua Now Quires 
Applications aw Invited for Iho post ot 

LECTURER 

In lha Department of Dentil try 
RasponUnhtlns will include nnlsiancc In 
uschinn avl clinical suunr vision many ol 
lha foUowing: Conservation. Pinsrhoiicn. 
Periodontics and Drlhrirlonllci. 
Appointee win be miuliud so lutiiity 
ovldonce tit his'hor iumliliratloha surf 
staiue lor legleiranni by iho Popuo Nir.v 
Guinea Motile ill Druid. Denim will be eem 
nn appllcsimn to iho Untvcr stiv 

Salaries- Loeiurai Q ratio II K1G.04E |i., 
Lecturor Grade I KI4. 195 tin 111 storimy 
- Kl 341. Thiseyrnr conlract. n'atinlyr 
suppon lor approved ipsoarch; r«m Ircii 
eci' om mode 1 1 on. lamily pasupes: 
bauflagu nllowanco leave niter IB nmnitik 
service: orincsilon eubBiriios. sainrv 
contmuntlnrt scheme ro cover cx|andq<! 
lUnosi or riisabHily 

AppUcaine who wish to annngo 
soconjinonl fiotn ihpir home msliiulrone 
wdl bo wait Orned 

DoioMed spphcfliions 12 copIdbI. 
Including a cnnrcukim vires, n i occur 
small phoiogsphv nnri naming 3 
rufcrcos should bo eem to rhe Aiilstani 
Eocraleiv i&taftlngl. UolvOriliy 
d Papua New Gulnoa. Bov 4820 
Univnishy P Q Papua Now Guinea to 
emvo no lalur than 5 November 1981 
Applicants rmidwii in UK slrauid also 
sonct 1 copy ro the Comm into for 
■ International Cooperation tn Higher 
Education. The British Council, Higher 


Court Road. London WIP ODT. Further 
dtlaiis are eve liable from oiihsr eridrass 


JAMES COOK UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH QUEENSLAND 

CHAIR OF ENGLISH 

Applfcattons are (rvtted for appointment 
(a the above mentioned Chair, which will 
bwoniB vacant on 31 December 1981. 
upon ihs resignation of Professor H P. 
Hewidne. 

Tha appointment Is not lied n any 
specific area of study within tire field of 
English Language and Literature, and 
resaarch quaUflee hurts hr ona or a number 
ol in arose w3f ba appropriate. However, 
ft be« petted that thaeppolmae wH direct 
and sponsor ihs Foundation far 
Airitrikan Literary Srudlea SileMahed 
wfthbi she Dapartmem of English. 

The salary la (A41.609 per annum. 
Conditions of aptwtelmani fotJude FSSU 
type superannuation, provision for apodal 
duties programmes In accordance with 
ririo*. >n valid pension Khiina. housing 
esrittanca and eikrwancs for travelling 
and removal « pomes on eppolniroari. 

Further partfoulsrs and appUcelran 
farms can be obtained from lha 
Association of Commonwealth 
Uniyeraitiet lAppcs.i. 38 Gordon Squire. 
London WCIH 0PF. Apples lions dose 
On 20 November 19 * 1 . 

THESI 


The University of Melbourne 

CHAIR OF ITALIAN 

Applications me Invited from 
scholars of distinction in Italian 
language and literature lor 
appointment to the Chair of Italian 
which win become vacant following 
tha raiirafmni of Professor Colin 
McCormick on 31 December 1981. 

Salary: 9A41.BQ9 per annum. 

Further information. Including 
details of research and teaching 
undertaken in the Department, 
atafflng, enrolments, detaDa of 
application procedure, super- 
annuation. travel and ramoval 
axpomos. housing assistance and 
condillons of appointment. Is 
available from the Registrar of the 
University or the Association of 
Commonwealth Univaralilos 
( Appu. ), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OPF, All 
GQireapondanca (marked 
'ConfldsnHan should ba addtessod 
to tha Registrar. Tha University ol 
Melbourne. Parkville; Victoria, 
3052, AustraSs.' 

AppHcadoni ofoaa on 
M November 1»1. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

NORTH SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tho CnHogo pioposos. if sultslrio 
candidatos prosonl thenrwulvfi, to 
oloci to two Noith Senior 
Scholarships, tnnabto from t 
October. 1982. Applicants should 
noi normally have oxcaodDd 25 
years ol age >u dato of olection. 
Succosaful condldatoB will ba 
required to woik far a higher degree 
of tha University under a supervisor 
appointment by tho Faculty Board. 
Theie is no rastrlclion on subject. 
Ail Senior Schatats will have iho 
right to dine at High Table once a 
week In Full Term and will be 
entitled to a free room In College for 
two years. 

The Scholarships win be tonabfe 
lor two years In lha first Instance 
but will be ranowabla for a third 
year. Eligibility will normally be 
restricted to U.K. graduates in 
receipt of graduate awards. Tha 
value of the Scholarships will ba 
equal to the amount of DES/SRC 
or similar award i plus academic 
toes, loss iho value ol awards held 
Furthar particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained 
from tha Senior Tutor. 
Completed application forms 
■houM be eant to the Senior 
Tutor ae oaily aa possible and not 
later than Saturday, 31 Ootober. 
1881. • THESI 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 

LECTURESHIP 

(Limited Tenure) (n tho , 
Department of Legal Studies 

The luccmifui applicant win loach law (« 
Baefttfor of Conurovce aiudsnu. who 
may includfl Logs) SluAM subject! In 
ona, two or Bub* years at iheir course. 
Tha first two years ol lha Legal Studio* 
covins an largely In Contract and 
Company Law. wllh Commercial 
■pacWlsariona. Including raiaiian law. in 
lha ihlrd year Tire successful applicant 
would ba axpectad w letiura In tire fm 
yeei. end In Ihs llvrd war unli of 
Corporation in lha Madam Industrial 
State. 

The appointment win ba for rwo years 
from In February. 1882. 

Salary within tin range t A 19.621 » 

SZB.D37 per annum. 

Furthar Infermailan. Fncludlno 
deialia at epplleaitoh pracadura and 
condition* ol nppofaitmani f* aval labia 
from lha Staff Officer. Unherelty of 
Matboonw, Rarkvfife, Vtaioda 2082. 
AinlraHe. or from lha Awodedon of 
Commanweslth Unluaiiltfee CAppta l, 

88 Gordon Square. London WCIH OFF 
Application! referring to position 
number 34) 002 should be addressed 
-to the Staff Olllgar. and dose on 80 
October 1981. 

THESI 


LONDON 

THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

"■sasaiiKMiiigiaE m 

are 1 ml tod Tor 
i!L" “«“*■ rnsoarth fetliiwalilp. 
nrf.-S??* !? fueoad by (ho Llfn 
? . f *L c ? » .. A— ur Hi «lon _ and th« 
- "j Conaultlnn 
Arluartea. Condidnina nhouta 


Froforenco may hs given to 
Ihgi n ln ieroHerl m iho follow- 
MJSMerdi a rani : life oflicn 


_ Riwasssiuni 

rrfiforcnctt 


w(.r“ ,OC &f il—aSfJSCi 

“SfEPJ * -,TUn Boot* rooebln 
Stall n ». U, L Actunrlal Science 
ynrtOf,. tho, Dcjaartmeiil or 

m'tell-v; 'finl ” nr ^ frora 

rnS?l? r f.X v U!.« bo Dn ‘hi 1 rifale 
In?? 0 -. ®*' s per annum plus 
Iow*n«T r London At- 

^rtfruhr* and ab- 
nay be 

ton Square, 

OHn. ITatenhop 
extension 3037). 

r era rente AS/2T3/T 

Ina data lat Nov ember. IS 


/iy- ■' ‘ ’■ 
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Unlrenlty of Walts 

MARITIME STUDIES 

RESEARCH IN 

SIMULATION 

METHODS 

Up (o alght research vacancies are 
being created between now and April 
IB82 lor several exciting projects 
contacted with the Cardiff Ship 
Simulator In the following lie Ids: 
malhametlcat modelling at 
maneuvering ships; computer 
generated Imagery techniques: 
mathematical modelling oi 
engineering systems 

Applicants should have a good 
degree in computer science, 
engineering or applied mathematics. 

Positions are either at Research 
Assistant level (salary up to E7700 or 
aaeSERC CASE student. 

Further Information may be 
obtained tram Dr I R McCallum, 
Manager Cardiff Ship Simulator, 
UWIST, Cardiff CPI 3NU. 

Telephone 0222 373028 or 0222 
42022 extension 330. 


HONG KONG 

I IN IY Eft MTV OF 

l.CTURESHIP IN CHINESE 
LANGUAGE 
l Ro-adverlfnenie ill 1 

Application* are Invited far 
a post of Lecturer In Chinese 
Language (Mandarin) In thn 
Language Centre. Candidates 
stioiiLrt have postgraduate 
quail Meat Ions in Chinese iinn- 
■ilstlc-a aud should have native 
Or near-nailvn command of 
Chinese (standard Mandarin). 
Ersvlous mcperlence In leaching 
Chinese as a second language Is 

essential. 

Annual salary (aupnrannu- 
ablei (under reivlowl Is: 
HKS83.700 a 6.400 - 108.660 
BAR IIS. 140 a 6. 420 - 

1 60,000. (£1 - Ilkil0.7l> 

■Iproi.i. Storting salary will 
depend on qualirtrailaiis and 
experience. 

At current ralea. salaries lax 
will not eareed 13 % ur nroaa 
Income. Housing beneriis at a 
rauial m 7*Afe or salary, 
education allowance, leuve and 
■nodical beuarila era provided. 

Further particulars and an- 


Furtnar particulars and ap- 
plication farms may bn 
obtained from the Association 
ol Commonwealth Unlverattlee 
(Apata,). 36 Gordon . Square. 
London WCVB OPF, or froth 
the Appointments Unit, Secret- 
ary's or flee, University of 
Hong Kong, Hang Kong. 

The closing date far applica- 
tions la 31 December iBtfl. HI 


LEICESTER 

UNIVERSITY OF 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 
TN THE IN-SERVICE 3 
DUCATION OF TEACHERS 
ICHOOL ORGANISATION 
AND MANAGEMENT} 


Applications gra Invited 
from suitably qualified gradu- 
ates lor a threo-yaer temporary 
Lecture ship In tha newly estab- 
lish ed Centra for ■ Evaluation 
ami Development In Teacher 
Education within the School of 
Education. The appointment 
will run Tram I January 1888 
or as soon afterwards os poa- 
Mhle. Tha Centre, under tha 
direction of Dr. Pot Ashton, 
has bran funded by tha Depart* 
, merit of Education & Science to 
th ® work of tha IT. 
INSET Project .which promoted 
and evaluated a school -locused 

f iallern or combined Initial and 
n-servlca training. Tha duties 
Of Uia lecturer will ha to main- 
tain the progress of the project 
through consultancy, and to 
promote its dissemination and 
evaluation. Candidates should 
ha*a a range, of teaching aa- 

B erlance, Including Involvement 
I In-service education, and tha 
ability to cantrlbiite to tha 
speclallat fields of School 
°IF. a rL ,BB,lon Hna Msnigemant 
will ha an advantage. 

f l|alsrjr on scale £6.070 to 

Previous applicants lor Oils 
past will be reconsidered and 
need not ra-apply. 



NEW ZEALAND 
MASSEY UNIVERSITY, 


Appllcatio 


n of licit 


»d«» h oirw . 

daarea and have expart e nee 

^AfTauiBSPa 

vllcant will principally be re- 
qdlred to. Mich ahd Supers lie 
™S ntaaorch . proarammn or 
ithclta overseaa ■ Itunen 
from South Ban Apia and II 
Pacific Regions slu 


...otaral 
voivod. 

Salary: NES1D.83A- *83.380. 


Further details of the pos- 
ition together with the non - 
dltlons ol eppo ntment rosy - be 
obtained from ha Association 
of Common wen th Uitfi 

(Appls-I. 36 Gordon 

London IVCl H OFF, or the 
Registrar or the University. - ' 

Appllrsilaid close an'. 13 
November 18 * 1 . ■ HI: 


BIRMINGHAM 

THF. UNIVERSITY OF ASTON 
IN BIRMINGHAM 

EARTH SATELLITE 
RESEARCH UNIT 

DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications ara invited 

from suitably qualified canill- 
datea for the following poses: 

POST-DOCTORAL KESEAHCH 
ASSISTANT IREF 489/1561 
to participate In a programme 
or research Involving theoreti- 
cal studlon of Eariii satellite 
orblla. Candidates should 

have, or shortly expect la 
have, s PhD degren 111 the 


mathematical or physical sci- 
ence*. Initial salary up la 
C6B80 par annum on (he Range 
1A scale ICAO 70-El 0.573 per 


SATELLITE OBSERVER (three 
postal (REF: 490(1361 
to supplement an existing 
obier t nr team wii frh l ■ re- 
sponsible for the p unrat i on or 
two lie wltt Srlimldl saleHII* 
caineraa. our In the UK and 
nne In New South Wales. 

Australia. Initial salary will 
be £3289 per annum t.n the 
Hangs 1 D Scale E52B5-E6475 
per annum). 

The appointments, which are 
funded by thn Science and En- 
gineering Research Council, 
will bo for e period ol two 
years lit the first Instance, 
commencing on 1st January 
1882, and will Indudo mem- 
herahlp of thn Universities 
Superannuation Scheme. Ap- 
plication forms and further 
particulars may bo obtained 
Tram tha Stuff Officer, Uni- 


versity of Aston In RlrmlnR. 
hunt, Oona Orann, 1 lir min iiham 
114 7ET. Tel: DEI 339 3611 
Eat. 201. Cloalnu data SOtli 
October 1931. HI 


THE INCORPORATED FR0EBEL 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 


RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The Fraebel Council proposes, if suitable men and/or 
women apply, to elect to one or more NON 
STIPENDIARY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS in the field 
of Education for a period of one, two or three terms 
during the academic year 1982/3. These Fellowships will 
carry an entitlement to full board and single living 
accommodation during term time. There are no 
restrictions as to age or sex. 

Requests for further details may be made up to the 
end of October 1981 to the Secretary at the above 
address. 

THES2 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Accountancy 
and 

Business Studios 

LECTURER/5ENIOR 
LECTURER 
(Computer Studies) 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified persona 
for ths above/ man tinned pos- 
ition. 

Tha successful applicant will 
bn required tu lot euro to Com- 
puter Studios studnnta. 
Appulntmonl at thn senior 
love I will moan Ilia appointee . 
landing thn Computer Studies ' 
Section. A knawlcdno of Cubol 
and experience in .'ommircisl 
systumi are highly desirable. 

Tha University at present 
operates a time alia ring system 
using PI)P 11/34’*. Thl* system 
U JU« to. b«s upgraded i n early 
IMS. The Department oner 
•lea Its own Dec. DATABYB- 
TEM 324. running an Inte- 
grated accounting package for 
teaching purposes. 

. Salary: Lecturer K14. 193 - 
K1 6.043: Senior Lecturer 

KIT. BOS. It Is sntlrlpnisd that 
a recent Government Increase 
or approximately K300 per 
annum will bo added to these 
salaries. (K1 ■ SA 1.2703; 

81b, 0.7386 1 Nil! .7463: 

US il. 464 Qi. 

Initial contract period is ror 
3 yean. Other benefits Include 
s gratuity of 84% taxed at 
2%, appoint monk and repatri- 
ation faros, leave rarao far the 
staff member and ramlly alter 
18 mantha ot service, saltlng- 
' ln j ? r< * oVt allowances, six 
weahs paid Inave per year, 
education fares and assistance 
toward school fees, free hotu- 
•ng. Salary continuation and 
medical benefit ieIwdh ara 
available. 

□atoll ad applications (two 
copies!, with curriculum vitae, 
together with the names and 
sddrgsaaa of three referees 
should bo received by the Reg- 
istrar, PNG University of Tech- 
nology. po Box 783. Lae. 
Mere be Province. Papua New 
Ouln pa, by IS December 1881. 
Applicants resident la the 
United Kingdom should also 
sand a copy la Association or 
Com man wdalth Unlvaralilaa 
(Apple). 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC1 H OFF. rrOm 
whom further perticulara may 
be obtained. Hi 


Fellowships 
& Studentships 


• : '. MANCllESTEtl. \ 
UNIVEKMTY rtF 
• stNIOn rELLOlVMUPK ' ' 

Lniisiirrs in guy u i mo noiiiii • 

hrlnm-as. Iiu litiilng Law ,iru! 
Education, leilufain dorlmi the 
utndrmli nxsslun 1082/03. 

■ : 

| Sint bn Boiiiur RnAurrh .Fn|I 

laSraraBsg^s, ■■ . 

ublh Administration i. vahir "■ 
i aon 1 ^ „ . M.OTO 


CAMBRIDGE 

ST CATHARINE'S COLLEGE 

VISITING SCHOLARS 

Proposes to sleet three Fal- 
low Commoner* ror one term 
aach during the academical 

I ear 1982-83. The three Fel- 
□wshlps will ba tenable for 
tile Michaelmas, Lent and Eas- 
ter terms respectively, aach 
Fellowship to axtend for a 
period of three month*. The 
persons elected will Bnjoy free 
rooms and meals end the pri- 
vileges of a Fellow. In the case 
of two or the Fellowships pre- 
ference will bu given to thote 
engaged in Secondary Educa- 
tion. The third Fellowship has 
a wider connotation and any 
visiting scholars may apply. 

Application forms and furth- 
er details may be obtained 
from the Senior Tutor's Secret- 
ory and should be completed 
and returnod to the Master by 
2nd January I9B8. H2 


Adult Education 


SURREY 

HILLCROFT COLLEGE 
PRINCIPAL 

The Council or HUIcrart Col- 
lege Invites applications for tha 
post of Principal of thta re- 
sidential adult education col- 
lege for women. Candidates 
should be academically well 
qualified and have admlnlstra- 
tlva and educational experi- 
ence. Tha Principal la not re- 
quired to ba raaldcnt. 

For datolla please write to 
or telephone The Secretary, 
HlllcToft College. South Bank, 
Surbiton, Surrey . Tel: 
01 389 2688. Completed ap- 

E Mentions must be submitted 
y October 30th 1981. HIS 


Polytechnics 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY 

COUNCIL 


The Hatfield Polytechnic 



Director 


The Governors Invite applications from suitably qualified 
candidates for tha post of Director of Tha Hatfteld Polytechnic, 
The post will become vacant on 1 May 19B2 on the retirement 
of Sir Norms n Undop. 

The Poltylechhie Is In Burnham Group 11. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the County Education Officer (ref: 
GHMJ, County Hall. Hertford SGI 3 80F, to whom applications 
should ba submitted not (atar than 21 October. 


Site Officer 

£8862-£10 r 344 p.a. inc. 

Siia Officers at Middlesex Polytachnicfa six major teaching locations 
hare extensive reaponB&illtJes for the control of bul&tnns and 
equlpmeni. elte resources, staff and site users. A vacancy exists at the 
PoMechnlc a centra for humanities courses at An Saints, Tottenham, in 
North London. On-Bite residential accommodation could be provided oi 
an advan tageous rant. ^ 

(n£nnw!! 8> IKni Bn< ? In aa,fl, “' ° lfice 01 workshop management with 
major responsibilities for control of staff or other resources fa expected 
together with graduate or equivalent professional statue. 

a fl Utv : to. generate . an<i au “ la[n Q™* and effective working 

as 

PofyfaolMo. 114 ChaeeSIde, London N148PN. 

Ctoelng date 19 October. 

THEM 

Middlesex PWytedmic — 


-^Hs4®0 ■ 'fi.a. ; DiVordiuT/ 1 in 
cilia l it kali tin* nnU nviurlfiUR, . 

• , Th * ar . ' Fo III iwxf ilpa ■ j„, . ,i 

aasrSfcp ■. 

oi.urjqlnul rti- 

-iBartb. Enquiries oUduI tlm ■ 
Hlopn or inn Fnirolvnliiu^ . ■» ■ 
wclianirU Mirlhpr particular* '. 
lllid appl leal fun ifirni* >1 return. 


LII/SL in 

Building Technology 

IIS 

eotprirfance of traditional hnd mpdem materials In oonatructlon 

FarahlUw f,om: 

EitabllahmentClotk - , . •••>•• 


Polytechnicl jl 

COMPUTER CENTRE 

Applies lions ara invited for the posts of: 

MANAGER: USER SERVICES 

(and Deputy Head of Department) 

£1 3,91 4-£1 5,462 

SENIOR PROGRAMMERS 

£8820-£1 0,431 

The Computer Centre has jusi embarked on a malm 
development programme which will be based on multiple DEC 
VAX- 11 systems, ihe first of which has already been delivered 
In the Autumn, this will operate alongside the axistlna iCL 
1904 A, Hewlett Packard 2000, and Harris SI 26 computes 
which are further supplemented by over 50 microprocessor 
baaed machines. 

Further details concerning the Polytechnic, the 
Computer Centre and tha posts themselves, together 
with an application form may be obtained from the 
Deputy Head of Personnel, Brighton Polytechnic. 
Moulsecoomb, Brighton. BN2 4AT. Tel: Brighton 893656. 
Ext. 2367. Closing date 30 October 1981. 


BRISTOL 

POLYTECHNIC 

COMPUTEH STUDIES AND 
MATHEMATICS 
DEPARTMENT 

LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURE!! IN 
COMPUTING/SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS - 
Ror No L41/4B 

Applications arc Invited ror 
the above jiost, duties to com- 
mence on 1 January 1982 or as 
aoon ae possible thereafter. 
Tho successful applicant will 
participate In Ilia ganeral 
teaching of computing and sys- 
tems analysis, but the Deport- 
ment Is primarily lutaruvted In 
developing Its research efforts. 

[ ■referably In one of the Inl- 
awing fielda:- 

Computer networks tea- 

E Bclally in amail systems) 
reptiles Tor business systems 
Methodologies for inrarmutlon 
requirements analysis. 

However, wall quallllBd HP- 


t illcants with research Interests 
n other aspects or computing 
or systems are also invited to 


BALAHY SCALE: LII E6462 - 
£8624 (ban - £10431 per 

annum 

SL £9624 - £11328 than - 
£12141 per annum 

The appointment will bo 
made on thu appropriate scale 
according to relevant previous 
■arvlce/exparlence. (Progres- 
sion from the LU scale to the 
BL scale Is In accordance with 
the provisions or tho Burnham 
Further Education Report i. 

For further details anil an 
application farm, to ba re- 
turned by 19 October 1081 
please contact the Personnel 
Orrtce, Coldharbaur Lsnu, 
Franchay, Bristol. H3 


LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL 

. CONTROL ENGINEERING 
LECTURER II/SENIOIt 

' LECTURER - 
DIGITAL ELECTDNICB 
£6.462 - £18.141 

The successful candidate will 
ba required to contribute pri- 
marily to the teaching of digi- 
tal electonlcB and micro- 

f roceiiore upon donrne and 
echnirlsn courses nnn to nar- 
tlalpale in the reseercli activity 
lb* Department. Ceiidldaias 
should have a goad Honours 
□agree or Higher Degree re- 
lated to tho above rtelrl. 

Please quote Raforeuca No. 
LP/fl AU . 

Closing dots Is ] 4 days fal- 
lowing tha appo sranra of this 
advertisement. 

Application forms and fur- 
ther particulars Trom the Par- 
sonnal Ofrlca. Liverpool 
Poly technic, Rodney Houe, 70 
Maunl Ploesant. Liverpool L3 
^UX. Tel. OB1-70B 6620 Ext 


MANCHESTER 

POLYTECHNIC 

bn v uToni m“n?a L° AN D 

GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 

.WOODLAND CONSERVATION 
PROJECT OFFICER 

The Countryside Commission 
has sponsored the appointment 
of « Praioct Officer to Invsstl- 

8 ote the cause and rate of de- 
ario ration or small upland 
woodlands and to make recom- 
mendations for their ruture 
managament. The parson 
appointed will be expeatad lo 
conduct llald experiments and 
to llalae with farmers, land- 
owners, local government 
off Icon and conservation 
groups to Implement and orga- 
nlsa Improved managament 
generally of such woo 


, Tha project will be baaed at 
Manchester Polytechnic end re- 
aerch undertaken In the adja- 
cent Mld-Pannlne area. 

'• Applications are ' Invited 

a am suitably qualified condl- 
itea who should have a good 
honours degree and. proven 
field experience, The aUdoeoarul 
applicant will . be expected to 
register for a higher degree. 

The appointment will bo Tar 
a period or three years and 
salary In the range for Re- 
search Assistants of £5466 tp 
£3804 por annum: 

For further particulars, and 


. r . 1 ,, r nrsiiiruri,... • I.-7—'*™ wiMims- ■ ' . ■ - * lurnior MBriimiBro. 

S>h : 13 a or . , -V 1 :.'...:- ' sf 

-®- 1 * • I ? ? h ° n Wqlvertwmpton 10902)710664 (orraaphtine) r A'^.raBSSS 

0l/rHES< Its J ... I. . ■ I • ' .. . • Monchaotar Polytechnic. All 

■ - ■ ■* — **■'-* ' “ ' **■=*■ Saigta. Manchester MIS 6BH.'_ 


; TH6S3 


CITY OP LONDON 1 

POLYTECHNIC 

Department of lnfamiuon 
Technology SiudlH 

LECTURER U - 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SECRETARIAL 9TUDIU 

Application* *r* bind 
from candidate* with ipprepr) 
ato academic quallllnuoiu id] 
builneu axparianc* urn tu 


contribute to the Inching ud 
development of Buiinsu Mm- 
nlatratlon, eharthegd ud tm- 


writing on undergrolun oil 
postgraduate coureei. 

Salary: £7.221 - £11. IK 
par annum lncludlag LonJai 
WBlghilng. 

For Turlher detaUi and n 
application form plain dp rw 
taiephona. but writ# MiW 
can! to tha Staff Rtcflrdi Off) 
car. City . of 
Polytechnic, 117 RoandidNk 
London EC3 7BU quolhn n- 
ference No. 81/68. JJ 


LONDON 

THAMES paLYTECBWC 

SCHOOL OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURIR W 
HYDRAULICS 
A PUBLIC HEALTH 
ENGINEERING 

Applicants ahould t» 
tared Civil Engine*" "t v 

a ualiried with an hn*"™!: 

egroe. a resoerrh id!4« 

zSaOhTiSS 

jBcta. , Thera 

opporiuultlaa for 

search and for taaMn 
work. 

,.iSf,TLrf“i ,: «.t8 S“-' 

Hive. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
Application# *r« 

front honour* 

doalgn office IKi* if Ml 

anllrlpatod thaltM 
nn rose arch w&iJia 

meet the "*R* r ‘V , fr E S* 
ror m am be rail 1 P °f 1 L yj*d 

Sc "°^is£€^' 

LECTURER H BTATl*™ 1 
... gitlt" 
A p pile at tons w ,K e MS n««J 
from oraduataatvlin j, 
of al atiat lea J" .?£rtW* * 

iaurtsaii* ^ 

advantage. . 

Salary •« la: 011 

*1119J IncJualve- 

FurtharparH^Jp 
plication form won «jiH« 
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Colleges of Higher Education 



InnerL^ndon I ||T 
Education A uthority 1 |H 


WEST 

GLAMORGAN 

County Council 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

West Glamorgan Institute 
of Higher Education 

Appfirailons are invited for the following posts In the 

tssissiSm . commence in january ' i982 - ° r as ^ 

Lecturer H/Senior Lecturer 
In Education 

SEX 8houl ^ bB Sraduatea, preferably with postgraduate 
quaHncaiions and rasearch Interests. They should hava good 

Sr*ShN-. 0f T f r,marv Education. Including poste of 
PBraon appointed will be required to 
SSJSJ 10 both m i ,lal and In-service B.Ed. coursra and to 

«CI3! “^ 0 ,Srl'. an “ asm6n, Educa,ion - 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 
In Computer Studies 

8 de0rae ln computing end/or 
cZSfL qualification, with substantial industrial/ 
pSS 8x f penancB , and a knowledge of Cobol, Fortran, 
S ■ , ,ow lava l language and be willing to develop 
afflISanS " B [ SB ' Courae teaching will include HND. HNC 
in Comput,nfl - 

Lecturer II In Graphic Design 
Reproduction/Printing 

P^u^nnHun!^ ^ au L ,0blv Ouallfiad to teach a variety of 

SSSsS? 

,nd sol,,n " ,lc 

tei.nsr°"" d 

Commatial h °esInn b rL L 0 ™^ 118 *?® and preferably have Induatrlal/ 
a C f- T T ^ B au cceaaful applicant will 
JsponsIblB for ° r T ® chn,cal Illustration lacturars, be 
Scfentific and To ^t?!! 1 !? 1 ? nd development of courses In 


® comniunlcflilrm including ihe 

leach at degree laref^nn 10 flnd wll ‘ be B *pected to 

HE1/3/g^^j nd on °ATEC Higher Diploma courses. 

t 6 ;^ er 1 ln Qoneral Illustration 

sttsaSSeJfflBi as £ 

and (Inlshgd OftwortVavaL^PM^af^^/^g/af)* C, ' 0nt 

& r ^ ln f Uatrial C0raml08 

ffira fa tk ... be suitably qualified graduates or 
wipertervB »_ .^ofetalonal and Indiistrial/commerclal 


antf Stii^'p^^™™b*e 10 both Industrial Ceramics Design 
"Bry Courses. (Post ref. HE1/6/0/81). 

SS 1 lh Graphic Design 

complement a team of technical 

■£'S rr d s c A e T irssKt 

G,a ? hta Doilsn, 

: atHr*" “S^UUI (b.r £11,3281 

• -t***”'- ‘'SSg-noM 

^WMon frii-i^^ 084 ' £WBa 

evillabte* Si fur * h8r PertlculBfB of the above ' 

• ^? 0p 4,from«hI e o?w^®°? , p. t . a stamped addressed 

‘a of 


AVERY HILL COLLEGE 

13®?""' London SE9 2PQ 
Principal: Michael Lovitt, MA, MEd, FBIM 
from 1st January *1982^— Q ' to •he fallowing posts 

andtechnoVo E gy URER in craft ' desion 

Ilipsiss 

o. ssa^jsKssr- 1 ™ 8 ' 

-S«5S 

“ hed 8 micro-computer workshop. CandldaMs“hou?d 

education courses. A higher degree and research 
e penence Is required enabling (he person appointed io take a 
Tflnrh^ 0 9 ° co , uraa8 iri research methods and techniques k 
advaltege PBrBnCe Wth V0UnflBr chfld ren would be an 

Si *: ( E( 7 URER 11 IN SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
Applications are sought from well qualified graduates with 
« BnC ® P f ™ es,l . n 0 tha needs of children and young parsons 
with special educational needs in both the ordinary and Boecial 

a pertfae at Masters degree level. The person appointed will be 
JgSES h i™ 146 f “ntrlbution to the exlstlng P |niti B l reached 
,n ‘ B ® rv,ce Honours degree and Diploma courses in 

3SS3SS . mSS ^f s , B d 8 , d8 '' el0p " ,sn, " 8 " C8l " 88s 

Fi5 a 9wi SC ? l98: Pri ?, ci P?L Lec,urer f 11. 298-C1 2,591 (Ibar) - 

ES.,SS ie2t,w,: plus ' 18 b -"’ 88888 ^ 

Prinlte t ,i d f t8,l l and a PP |, . oat,on forms obtainable rram the 
1 Bth oTtohe r Wh ° m comp,Bted ,orm8 should be returned by 

thesr 




Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced parsons for the following key senior poBis: 

SCHOOL OF VISUAL 
COMMUNICATION DESIGN 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
-Grade V: £13,914^16.462 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
£11,298-£12,691 (bar) - £14,238 

SCHOOL OF FINANCE & 
ADMINISTRATION 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
Grade VI: £1S,04E-£18,690 

Application forms and further details may ba obtained from: 

Tha Personnel Office 

Inglamlre Avenue, Hull, HU6 7LU or phone (0482) 446606 
Closing date for receipt of completed applications: 

20th October 1881. THE3fi 


Hul College of i 
Higher Education 




CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 

DEPUTY PRINCIPAL 

Required for April, 1982, deputy to Principal at tire above 
School which spaclalfa&s In the training of actors and stags 
managers; teachers (B.Ed. degree) and Speech therapists 
(B.Sc. degree). Administrative experience essential together 
with good academic qualifications. 

The post can allow for ilmftad krerioda of teaching within a 1 
relevant department. 

Salary: Burnham F.H.E. Grade IV. . , - ' 

Closing date for applications 30th ^ October 1981. 

Full details from : The- Principal's Secretary, Embassy 
Theatre. Eton Avenue, London N.W.3. Tel: 01-722 8163. 

THE9B 


BGi.ro.v - 

M I . T RC )R(: )U [ \N j > ORC) UGH 


PRINCIPALS (DESIGNATE) 

RE- ADVERTISEMENT 

lo commance January I982 

Technology and Bolton Co"£?aof of 

Un flppmilmaisly 260. WY Munmnilies. Full-limo slotting will 

aZl9%? 7 %Z Sta: Bumham Group 8 

■/ , EgC°pT , h . D , raelot 

BL1 1JW quoting raf ?. iWc J£5 ntra * Bol ‘°b 

Closing dSlo 21 &«lS P B: a0,t0n 2Z311 " Exl B23 «- 

THE SB 


^L-'BoBhamptan 

*>r Institute 


DiobyStuert 
Fraebel 
Southlands 
Whit el a nda 


“ f,0,0 d by the Roahampion Insillula of Hiflliar Education aro In 
combmed studies loading to unlvoraiiy first nnfl higher degrees The 

LII/SL IN MANPOWER STUDIES 

coureoa in arganl»ii D nal bebavlaur 
™. np ™® ^PPbcante should be graduates preferably with a Maher 
dagiBo in a retevam subject area and/or (ndusirlal axporiancT B 

Salary: C6462-f 12.141 plus London Allowance C759. 

Irenher partlcufara and appllcaihm forma may ba obtained from: 

Closing data for npptlcailans: Friday 30 October 1881. 


GWENT COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
In Microprocessor Applications 

„ M . , ® Blar Y range: fll J28B-1 14.23® 

HniiMi salary dependant on qualHioatlons and axpsrtenaal 
Applicants should fas wall qualified academically and have recent 
oxpsnance -n ilia appHcatlon ol microprocessor technology to industrial 
procHsu. A proven record of research and consultancy Is expected 
together with experience in higher education and the ability to lead a 
team involved In developing courses and consultancy work 

particulars and application forma, which ahould be 
ot *2" B PP ao,Q ncti of this edvsnfaemant. 
■re ereUabte from; Calfaga Sacretery. Gwant College of Higher 
Education, College Crescent. Ca erfaon, Gwent NP6 1XJ. 8 

SZSteS ,h * Pa ’ 1 m8# Raex (Dean o. 


LONDON 

baling college OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

LI/II IN COMPUTING 
STUDIES 

,.™ qulre . tJ *5 work on a nidi 
range of builnesa aiudlea 
couTBaa. Applicant# ahould 
rormaj qualification In ■ 
rompullm and. prefer ably, re- 
SML Ljwfcfnoeia aveerienre. The 
CqIIbqo |i _ particularly in- 
to re a ted in randldataa nAo can 
hrlna experience In tha eras of 
iruormeitan technology and 
date proceiilno. 

Salary: Lit £7321 la £11190 

Pn„ ln i C | U ri?nJ f . Lo "5°n weight- 
IJB- *-l C5T03 to £9417 pa Ln- 
elusive n! L mi don wulghilnu. 

Starling paint arid nrnde do- 
bJr QuellMcatlons and 


NORTHAMPTON 

NENE COLLEGE 
Required for January 1832 a 

LECTURER IN the 
PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION 

(the appointment, may tie ui 
cither LI ar L21 

miE’?. r ta‘L e, J ,, "." ,,d form* of ap- 

the KrhLJf* P Jlt *S J ,ho neB " 

gjfjHta Rgsr^rjK 
?Ha 7 ^o^7 o,, *^ s - 

ampian 10604 Y 715000. Etj 


Personal 


ApplicBtian (arms and fur. 
Jf.fl.i -W* 1 !? 'IP.T* *ha chirr 
AJmlnlBtretlve Olllcer (Tll/url, 


l9si? ,lnB dat *' aSrd «»f»ober^ 


WINCHESTER 

KING ALFRED'S COLLEGE 
i Ion" Hr wd ,B°b1e . ■'«*""»*- 

\vm?h™ra l “ r 6 1 p l raBSS l BoBrt. lhB 


LONDON 

£15.000 p.a. -f- 

Exceptional cernor appartun- 
8 jyj}" major public rumpuny 
In tha London area. It luu 
have drive, a lurremlul track 


record and the ability to cum- 
munli-aio Idoun. and are look- 
tuft for a new rhallunne. we 


. fn/lhpr details 
□blBlned from live 


may be 
Principal. 


K?ng " Alfro™" 1 
cheator. 5022 tft* hni!: 

Octob°r. 1 a fj , , li . c * tlon *' ■» »^{t 


would like to meet you! 

thS’teft! ,,a nuw for ,ur ’ 

1 0 ^7 lhu "» Elkind on 

W AiL T A° no >«te _ Vi til mien Uld 
2T1M9 l,|, £r." ?P ri Frrimilrula train 
Beyi'n tewjtli <..'_ntury to 1945. E. 
Jona*. 45 (JundirnaJd l(i»iui, Col- 

4 S«FJ«w>K? u !2“ .« «5sh 

lBtrv'2» ,l ' , rv ,B 2 l, 5v or P rhem- 

K?uSiTu r eSt*T , . ,J, 57 P l‘ 23 
sKa a 4QA U,lry ‘ ch " Bd|D - CT, "H t B r g 


plication* 


quail. lie a ion Bl Tfiiiit ttcl. si 





Colleges with Teacher Education 


PWYLLGOR CYMRU'R CYNGOR YSGOLION 
Y COLEG NORMAL BANGOR 

Cynllun datblygu adnoddau dysgu yn y Gymraag 
Gwahoddir ceisladau ar gyfer dwy swydd i ddatblygu a 
phrofi defnyddlau ar gyfer plant ac anawsterau dysgu 
ganddynt. Ar y cyntaf fe benodir o lonawr 1982 hyd 
Awst 1983. 

Telir yn dl Graddfa Athrawon Burnham Graddfa 2/3 
ar sail cymhwyster a phrofiad yn y maes arbenigol hwn 
neu gellir ystyrlad trefnu second iad gyda'r awdurdod 
cyflogi presennol ar sail y cyftog a enillir ar hyn o bryd. 
Mawn echos felly talir Iwfans ychwanegol. Bydd y 
awyddoglon a benodir yn gweithio o'r Coleg Normal a 
datblygir y defnyddlau mewn cydweUhrediad & thTm 
Datblygu Profion Dlagnostlg Coleg Prifysgol Gogledd 
Cymru Bangor. 

Anfoner unrbyw geisladau (ffurflen swyddogof yn 
ddianghanraidl at Y Cofrestrydd, Y Colag Normal 
Bangor, erbyn Hyd ref 16eg, 1981. Ymofynner uchod am 
fanylion pellach. 


Administration 


GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL 

APPOINTMENT OF 
REGISTRAR 

£ 26,216 

Applications ere Invited by 6th November, 1981, for the post of 
Registrar of the Council. 

Applicants must have experience of public administration at a 
senior lave). They should preferably be free to take up 
omploymontaa Registrar Designate by April, 1982. 

Further particulars may bo obtained from the Registrar. 
Genera! Medical Council. 44 Haltam Street, London, WIN 
6AE. Envelopes should be marked "R". T ES ■ 


Ifii 
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TO 
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Librarians 


DEPUTY SITE 
LIBRARIAN 


CHELMER INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

AP3/4 £6662-7137 per annum 

A Chartered Ubrarlan la required on the Chelmsford 
Site of the Institute. Duties include supervision of 
service area In mein library, control of reservatfone 
and inter-library loan service, general leaders adviser 
duties. The Bite serves students chiefly following 
degree and fine! professional examinations In such 
arew as Law, Planning, Business, Catering, 
Engineering, Social senruBB end Construction 
Management. Experience In an academic library 
servicing eny of these topics will be an advantage. 
Applications forms and further detella available 
™" 1 1h ® institute Secretary, Chelmar institute 
of Higher Education, Vlotoria Road South, 
Chelmsford, CM1 ILL Closing data 23rd 
October 1881. Telephone; Chelmsford 364481 

EXt 221. 



. ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
Shrlvenham, Swlbdon, . Wiltshire 

.Deparunent of Mathematics and Ballistics 

RESEARCH SCIENTIST 

proptffsnt rocket motors. 

Applicant! diouid. bo Graduate Maihematiciane, SlatSslfcLana 
Engwinrs or Apfrfed Scjtmi&ta with an hlerext In iht a^crton'di 
statistics io engtiettfna problems, • - • 

' The appphtremi wifi bo for s period up to three yearn In the grade of 
flWMreb ScfHiitst (safety Beale E6176.EB964,. : dopendiftfl Upon 
quaflncaiions raid experience). Suitable candidates wH be oicoui-aaed 
to rag 1st ar for a Wflher degree with CNAA.. c ' 

•u Ap f, l, S? ,ton JS ,T ?* *2SiM r thSr tnformjHlpn may. be qbulntd from 
the Civilian Admin. OHIoe,. -Royal M Hilary Collegoof. Science, 
Shrfvnnham. Swindon, Wilts. SNB BIA Tel. 1W931 7B2B8T Ext 421 


DURHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF 

RESEARCH POST IN 
ECONOMICS 

Application! are Invited lor 
B one year research poll, fi- 
nanced toy M.S.C.. an the eco- 
nomic evaluation ar publicly fi- 
nanced t mining course far 
businen founders. Appilranla 
should be Graduates In econo- 
mic! or e related subject. Ex- 
perience In applied economic 
research and (nievlewlno would 
be useful. 

Salary ozi the scale or £6,070 
— £7,700 plus superannuation. 

Applications 13 copies), 
naming three rarareua. should 
be sent In the Registrar. Old 
Shire Hall, Ourhem DHI 3HP 
by 26th OccoUer, 1981. H10 

EXTER 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOI.oaY 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
A Research Assistant Is re- 


S ulred an a project funded by 
la B.B-R.C. for one year com- 
menclna 1 January 19B2. to 
eeaiet with the study or musical 
performance. 

Candid a tee should hnva 
musical training end be willing 
to work with computer. 

Salary: £3283 per annum. 

Applications Including e cur- 
riculum via tee und the names 
and addresses of two re To roes 
should be sent to Dr. H. Shaf- 
fer. Department Psychology. 
Washington Singer Lahore tor- 
Ion, University ar Exeter, Exe- 
*or EX4 4QO . am soon as poasl* 
bio. H 10 

LEICESTER 

THE UNIVEF18ITY OF 

...DEPARTMENTS OF 
PSYCHOLOGY AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

Applic at Inna ure Invited Tor 
n research nesoclole to work 


on n project entitled 'Tlio So- 
dlnl. PnycholoqlCBl and Health 
Errocti uf Pet Ownership In 


Appl trance should Imvq a 
good honours degree in 
psychology, end a PhD qunll- 
llcnllpn or appropriate re- 
Bearcli experience. Knowledge 
or large scale survey melhodol- 
0 Ht: Interviewing, and work 

with the elderly would be on 
advantage. The appointment 
will be lor a vssr In tho rtrai 
Instance, starting on let Janu- 
ary 1382. but may be renew- 
able for e period of up to 3 
if"*™- Salary Is on tho scale 
I- A Ear research staff IE6.BB0 
at age 36 years) with plHclng 
McoHHnn to nga. qualifications 
end experience. 

Application* C2 copies) nam- 
Imi J ref arena should be sent 
to Mr. (I. P. Si-npple. Setrer- 
sry to ihn llnsrarrh Board. 
I.’nlteralli- >,r Lalroxler. Uni. 
voreily Road; Lnlceslar, LEI 
7RH by 31 October 1BB1. 1110 


WALEB 

Saint david-b university 
COLLEGE 
LAMPETER 

Department of Geography 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

RURAL TRANSPORT 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
B He* a arch Assistant to work 
on aspects or travel patterns in 
Rural Wales, concentrating on 
model preference, destination 
B £ d P? , E , y rnctora. Candida tea 
should have a good Degree In 
Geography, Planning, Econ- 
omic*- or related Social Sc lance 
and should have eubiequent re- 
eenrch experience In (ha Held 
of rural ecceesablllty and 
transport. 

The appointment ' will com- 
mence a a soon aa possible and 
will ,b" Ior two years, with the 
poaalblllty at a further one 


The appointment will com- 
mence a a soon aa poselbke and 

siiftfir w pump as 

snr jpbss-jhpb mm 

according to aga end expert- 
once. 

Application forme end furth- 
ore available from 

^vid A -7^Tiive R 4W lrB E?o.te: 

Lampeter — — -■ 


to whom 


completed appilcationt should 
be seat, with the nemos and 
or three referee*. by 
October. 19B1, klo 


LONDON 

KING'S FUND COLLEGE 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

The King's Fund Callage Is 
eeeHno « Roeenrch Associate 
la develop raaeerch and 
teaching cases as B foetiiro of 
lie programme In management 
education for the Health Sar- 
vice. 

The person appointed Will he 
required to work. In tho flrat 
Instance, on a study of inirsliiq 
management, but there will 
also be a growing Involvement 
In other aspects or the Cal- 
lage's work. An Intarosr In 
health service management and 
In case studies as a medium af 
research and teaching is essen- 
tial. as are analytical and writ- 
ing skills. 

The Collage Is a small and 
friendly organization with good 
working conditions and bene- 
fits. Salary an the scale £7433 
— £9463 according to ana and 

experience. 

Further Information Is avail- 
■hla from Tam Evans, Direc- 
tor. King’s Fund College, 2 
Palace Court. London. VV2 


SHEFFIELD 

TIIE UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF 

PSYCHO LOG V 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited 
from graduates In psychology 
to assist in re anarch Investigat- 
ing tha use or feedback tech- 
niques In Improving the man- 
agement or diabetes msllltus. 
Tho research Involves leaching 
subjects with diabetes to moni- 
tor their blood glucoao lavela 
at home and the use of 
blofeodback relaxation techni- 
ques. An Interest In behaviou- 
ral medicine Including social 
psycholo- 
gical. personality and 

psychophyslologlcal aspects re- 
gulred. Experience of using 
SPSS packages and micro- 
processors would be desirable. 
Tenable lor ona year with hlah 

F robablltty or extension for 
wo further years. Initial as]- 
nry up to £7700 s year. Details 
from Dr. Clare Bradley. De- 
partment or Psychology, Uni- 
vers ity o f Sheffield. Sheffield 
S10 8TN. Quote rer: I1639/D1. 

mo 


Colleges of Further 
Education 

LONDON 

INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

PADDINGTON COLLEGE 
Beethoven Street, London IVIO 
4LP 

department of 

COMMUNIC ATIO N A LIFE 

r„J ,E 9 TlJReR fiCRfl? 1 required 
IP^JSIMry 1982 to teach 
GENERAL & COMMUNICA- 

P »S,. i . 

Ite- ^£iW.? E and ENGINEER. 
ING Faculties, or as required. 
The successful candidate will 
be expected to taka a part leu- 
}". r . Inte rest In Higher TEC Cer- 
caucSBS m the sciences 
and to aevatop a thorough 

*£h't, r ( ,t . <l i ndlnB of lh " "in" 
1SS? U fSn.i , PJ cl 1..9? Studonta' 

Sft wl're t?«ch l Sfg. C 5^S B 

canta ahauld have quell 

&sr 

s^sa*WuiWft 1 , a M rts 

particular tho para- medics] 
prof m lom in adaltlon to ex- 
porisnce of teaching 
and/or COL1 courses. 

a title's ^ h °, nd S n Allowance. 

' IrSlWlK e°x" 

details and appllca- 
ii. OQ »h° rl ?? ,rom Secretary 
HM) th Uenartment (Ref: Q/ . 


Overseas 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL. 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

' Applications- >re invited from ' suitably ’ qualified PBreons 

•' VS^SSIb'SSS-. ,#ce ’ co,our or na,ional orl9ln f ° ; 

LECTURER : COMPOSITION 

h0U888 a a ^ 0f Wv equipped Electronic Music 
. Satary In th? rsnije; RIO 888-R19 230 per annum. ‘ ; 


30 October IStt. 


ote (•fBranqa HQ 12^11129. CJosfng data for applloalloiiji 


boo lion, o gehrio* bonua of ^ ^ 1 ■ m 

. payable * 1b 

« aaa!i ^IT?^gg. 

• ' • • . . THE9I? 


T1IK TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMERf 


SZ, Adelaide Colleqe 
of the Arts 
— — and Education 


tvi ho incorporated on I January 1082 intoihg 
South Australian College of 
Advanced Eduoation 

School of Design 


Contract post 
axlendino lo 
31 December 
1084 


Applications 


Lecturer I, II or III 
in 

Industrial Design 

wllhin the 4-yonr Bnchelor of Design * 
prourammo (Aqi/qi 


Tho ApDOlntee will be lasponsIblB lo the 
Hood ot llw School ol Daslon and directly 
feBponalUo lo the Sonlor Leclurer-ln-Chjjgp 
of IndualrlBl Design lor carrying out teachlw 
dulleg. Those include Presentation lechnlquw 
Design malhodolugy; Projecl design- 
thioughoul lho courses In Industrial beslon 
and within specific areas of the coum 
in Human Environments. 

The Appointee will be responsible for 
Ihe organisation of eppronrlale group 
programming as directed by Ihe Senior 
Leciurer-ln-Charge nnd lo ensure that sliufenl 
progress records are kopl tor Ihe eppronfais 
ares. The appointee will also be responsible 
for lho organisation of appropriate individual 
experience programs. 


Lecturer III -AS1 7 .083- AS 19,570 
Lecturer II -AS1 0.821 -AS22.686 
Lecturer I -AS23.19&AS26.037 


Further Information may be obtained from 
Bob Miller-Smith, Head of the School of 
Design, phone (081 382001 ). 

Applications Btallng personal details, prsssnl 


position and salary, qualifications end 
experience, together with all relevant detail 
and names ana addresses of fhree referees 


dosing Data 


should be forwarded to: 

Secretary Staff and Council Services 
Adelaide College of Ihe Arts end Education 
Holbrooks Road 
Underdale 

South Australia 5032 

From 1 January igai. Adelaide College of the 
Arts and Education will become the Adelaida 
and Underdale Campuses of Ihe South 
Australian Collage of Advanced Education 
Primary location for Ihe above position Is 
the Underdale Campus, but Ihe successful 
applicant may be required lo work on plher 
campuses. 


30 Ootober 1981 



nihe 

limerick 


Planned si Ireland s flrsl techoJogical unlvsisily. Tha NHt 
Umerlck. Ireland, has now commenced consliucllon of » 
extension. The College of Business is developing a numbii « 
new programmes — some si postgraduate level — anil ll ' ,rt 
are vacancies lor faculty In Ihe following areas: 

SENIOR LECTURER 

ACCOUNTING & FINANCE 
BUSINESS POLICY 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

LECTU R E R/ASSI STANT LECTURER 

APPLIED COMPUTING 
ECONOMICS 
MARKETING 

Applicants should have appropriate academic and profaiilonij 
qualifications. Halsvant research and induilriel sxpertsnc* 
bs an advantage. 

SALARY SCALES: 

BENIOR LECTURER: IHC12.7SB - IREI6.8B3 p-a. 
LECTURER: IRE>0.B74-.IRElB.318pa- 
ASSISTANT LECTURER! IHE B.5B1 - IRE10.614 p.«- 

‘ AMlIoallon material available from The Personnsl Mjj; 
Tha Natfonal IrtstHuto for Hlghar Edudatkia UmarioK J*** 1 
X >0 be completed and returned by 6 Hevimbar. 1M1. J 


Appointments 

Wanted 


reminder 

COPY FOR 

IN THE 

T.H.E*S* 

SHOULD 
, LATER THAN 
10.00 AM MONi 




2! 


Ihiining Staff 

-up to £13,200 (including London Allowance 
where applicable) 

Standards Development 
Consultants 

-up to £10,500 

c™p 6 UK 86 

Standards and Training area, a department which provides a com- 
p'shB^ve serwee to staff within the U.K. and ovaE 
W6 are looking for graduates aged between 28 and 40 with 
several years experience in the computing field, preferably Inat least 
twof the main computing disciplines. In addition candidates should 

- good interpersonal and influencing skills 

- analytical ability and imagination 

- the ability to liaise with a wide range of staff 

- a confident personality 

Training Staff 

sevaral positions available for trainers in London and in 

hSS h nfSf Car T ldat “u 8 ^°- Uld have P^ous experience in lec- 
f £" iar V )f, [th 0lv,nfl Presentations to a wide variety of 
staff. Each position will cover a different area- W 

*- the training of users among non-d.p. staff 

- the provision of an IBM training service 

Arertain amount of travelling will be involved, sometimes overseas. 

Standards Development Consultants 

area, tt ia closely linked to 



Engineering 
Education 

Adviser ^ 

The British Council, a woildwide aclucailonal and 
cultural organisation, is looking for an engineer or 
technologist with suitable qualifications and 
experience lo join its advisory section on physical 
science and engineering. The section advises on 
training and attachments In Britain for overseas 
students and professionals; identifies and 
mobilises British resources, consultants and 
training facilities for revenue-earning projects 
ovorseas; maintains up-to-date information on 
British resources in enginooring and physical 
sciences and liaises wilh key institutions. 

Applicants must have a British degree in an 
engineering or technological subject ami 
post-qualification training and experience in 
research, teaching or industry Desirable in addition 
would be a higher degree in engineering or an 
applied science, and postgraduate training in 
management or development studies. 

L One or two year contract. Salary on appointment 
^^C10248 including London Weighting. 

^^kFor further details and an application 
to be returned by 4 November 
write or phone quoting Bt to 
rerigBW^LStaff Recruitment Department, 
British Council, 

*51 10 Spring Gardens, London 

2BN 

Tel: 01-930 8486 

lilrS»Km ext 2631 or 2544. 


COMMONWEALTH 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
TENABLE ABROAD 


Applications are invited for 
Common waalih Scholarships 
awarded by lho governments ol 
Australia and Maw Zaalsnd from 
March 1983 for, by arrangement, 
leier 1982) end of Canada. Ghana, 
Hong Kong, IrwilB, Jamaica, 
Malaysia, Nigeria. Sierra Leone, Sri 
Lenka and. for Tropical Agriculture 
only, Trinfdad from 1882. 

These awards an Intended for 
programmes of postgraduate study 
or research feeding to a higher 
Oogroe or similar qualification at a 
university In the awarding country. 
BesEriH return fares and tuition fees 
ihoy olfor a maintenance allowance 
and certain other honofit*. 

Candidates, who should be under 
3S years ol ege. must bn Umled 
Kingdom nniinnnls tor other 
Ccimrnnn wealth ciilrens or British 
P'otoclod persons} poimanently 
resvloni In tlig United Kingdom and 
WU51 hold ur expect to obtain a lirsi 
negroo wltli el least uppnr ucnnd 
cIbcg honours. 

Furtlior particulars amt 
application forms lor ihe awards ol 
up to throe countries may be 
obiainod (ram ihe Commonwealth 
Scholarship Commission ITH1 38 
£?l d .2? Square, London WC1H 
OFF (01-387 8572 oxi 55). Forms will 
not bo aont io enquirers after 28 
October; completed application 
rortuB mual be returned to arrtvo not 
later than 31 October 1881. 
Enquirer* should specify their 
academic quaflffesrions, citizenship 
and the countrFea in which they are 
Interested. 

Candidates particularly Beskina 
aludy in Calgary may also wish lo 
apply for tha Albnria Government 
Scholarship fn Canadian Studies. 
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da,s pracess ' ng ' withta 
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Aneurin Bevan once described a re- 
markable interview between the 


leaders of the Triple Alliance and 
Lloyd George in 1919, as recounted 
to him by tne miners’ leader Robert 
Smillie. The leaders represented the 

. r . i_ : • ; „ _ 


Sunday 


Back home from a magnificent fort- 
night in Greece. The grass has 
grown, and the son who lias visibly 
fed the cat, ducks and tomatoes. 


somehow never managed to get the 
garbage to the end of the lane for 
collection. A melon has developed in 
the greenhouse, small fry after the 
rolling acres and brimming barrows 
of kos, but our first one and pre- 
cious. A morning glory is about to 
flower outdoors, another beautiful 
echo of Greece. My wife Bridget's 
second cousin is staying en route for 
home, and her husband explains 
many of the mysteries of Greece, 
like why the girls disappear at puber- 
ty. He can't really explain wny the 
happy children turn into sad adults, 
and infuriatingly defends the Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy as if he be- 
lieved in it. 


industrial training, and J am very 
impressed by the detailed and logical 
arguments marshalled for delaying 
and diverting the crude blunderbuss 
attack on state-subsidized training. It 
seems ironic that this part of (he civil 
service should put up un impressive 
case, challenging its political masters 
in terms of their own staled objec- 
tives, while the UGC seems set on 
implementing the mainstream of 
policy, diverting it slightly round a 
tew sacred cows. Perhaps it is a 
matter of the quality and quantity of 
detailed staff support that make the 
difference: academics always seem 
ready to sacrifice efficient adminis- 
trators in favour of a mixed bag of 
untouchable academic freedoms and 
whims. 


Monday 


Back to the office. After n superb 
holiday, the contrast is vile. Edin- 
burgh is cloudy and cold, and I begin 
to question my lifelong belief that I 
could work only in a cool climate. 


Enjoy seeing friends again at coffee, 
and boring them with rapturous 
tales. The blazing sun, cool breeze, 
clean sen, cheap simple food, and 
gentle welcoming people made it our 
best holiday ever. 

Most talk at work is miserable, in 
the hiatus between the notice of 35 
per cent cuts for our faculty, and any 
coherent and dear-cut response. I 
can’t help wondering whether the 
main effect of the UGC messages 
isn’t self-fulfilling. Send death-notes 
to people, and even if they do not 
immediately, jump, they at least 
waste much workable time in point- 
less complaints and endless meetin 

.. !#•••. wi awnuv AUllUniail tuiuil ... u 

crept into my in-tray, and f shuffle it 
on. A solitary student has resat, and I 
mark bis paper, and rush it off to the 
External. I take some reading home, 
but spend the evening toiling over 
coordinate geometry with an anxious 
daughter; Her problems seem to me 
to be hopeful ones, because she re-' 
fuses to apply rales blindly until she 


Thursday 

Up at six, to drive into a beautiful 
misty sunrise, and start a day trip to 
the east midlands. A group there 
wnnts to talk over possible collabora- 
tive research with me. As the fare 
has to come from my small share of 
conference attendance money, I de- 
cide to go on a rail duy return, at a 
third of the cost of a standby flight. 
1 rIko relish the prospect of another 
day’s undisturbed work on the train. 

The research discussions go well; 
there is clearly a gap that would 
make me useful. There are some 
overtones of the DIY Peter Prin- 
ciple: we all want to work in areas just 
beyond our competence. So the eco- 
nomists want to do psychology, and the 
psychologists to do physiology or 
psychiatry. Bui the challenge of real 
problems helps to keep our tip-toes on 
the ground. 

Finish reviewing an article, a re- 
search proposal, and a research re- 
port, on ..the journey back, and get 
home at midnight, ending an 1 6-hour 


most formidable combination of in- 
dustrial workers in the history of 
Great Britain - the miners, the 
transport workers and the railway- 
men. Having agreed on their de- 
mands they knew the Government 
would be bound to be involved at an 
early stage, since much of industry 
was still under wartime control and 
the power of the State was thus 
immediately implicated, Bevan 
wrote: 

"Lloyd George sent for Ihc labour leaders, and 
they wcm. so Robert fold me. 'Iniculcnlly 
determined they would not he Uilkcd uver by 
ihc seductive and eloquent Welshman'. Ai Ibis 
Bob’s eyes twinkled In hh grave, strong face'. 

’He was quite frank with us rrom the outset' . 

Bob went on, ‘He said Lo us: 'Gentlemen, you 
have fashioned, in the Triple Alliance of ihe 
unions represented by you, a most powerful 
instrument. I feel bound to tell you that in our 
opinion we are at your mercy. The army is 
disaffected and cannot be relied upon. Trouble 
has occurred already in a number of camps. We 

have Just emerged from a areat war and people « T . 

are eager for the reward of their sacrifices, and NtP VPT1 I 1 1 tPC 
we are in no position to satisfy them. In these ^ v LtUAva 
circumstances, if you carry out your threat and 
strike, then you will defeat us. 

'But if you do so', went an Mr. Lloyd George, 

■have you weighed ihe consequences? The 
strike will be in defiance of ihe Government of 
the country and by its very success will precipi- 
tate a constitutional crisis of the first import- 
ance. For. If a force arises In the state which Is 
stronger than the stale itselT. then It must be 
ready to take on the functions or the state, or 
withdraw and accept the authority of the state. 

Gcnifcmcn,' asked the prime mliuster quietly, 

‘have you considered, and if you have, are you 
ready? 'From that moment on, said Robert 
Smillie, 'we were beaten and we ■ knew we 


Building a 

Parliamentary 

tradition 





about the intractability of British 
patterns of crazy overtime. 


Friday 


can grasp the rationale for them. 


Tuesday 


Up early, lo take my other daughter 
! ° tbe 8 fun bus, in response to my 
wife s campaign for 50/50 dealings. J 
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heartily agree m principle, but some 
°£, e deta " s °f practice are inevit- 
pwnfiil. Drop a son on the 
hitch-hiking boundary of the city 
bound for Paris and Italy, after a 
hard summer's work on the animal 
experience side of his vet course. 

1 spend the whole day sending out 
notices of a shiftwork workshop next 
summer, Hying to personalize them 
sufficiently to encourage my many 
friends in the field to come to Edin- 
burgh in July. It’s an area where a 
moss of research activity has built up 
over the last decade, but hundreds of 
practical problenis rematn unsolved, ■ 

. and ,tbe in^matibnal symposia- have' 
proved V essential for bringing 
together ■ the many ■= disciplines, 
national practices, ana varied ideolo- 
gical. view-points. But few young 
Europeans cqn afford to. travel to 
Cairo for a half dfiy this. year of to 
Toklo for; a week next year, Thfc 
work of setting up a small confer- 
ence, in front’ of the International 
Association of Applied Psychology 
Congress seems to offer a reasonable 
prospect of befog 'worthwhile; 

Wednesday 

A day at .hopie - n luxury/ of the 
academic life, and n very effective 
way of wdrklng undisturbed. I -sort 
put Ihe agenda for the. quarterly 
meeting of the Committee of the pro- 
fessional division of occupational 
psychologists, for which I am honor- 
ary secretary. One thing coming up 
is mi MSC consultative document on- 


Pop In to daughter's school for a 
constructive discussion about coor- 
dinate geometry, which seems to 
clear the ah. TwocStudents to super- 
vize f^ s m 9™ n 8- One has conscien- 
tiously replicated a study of motiva- 
tion: on building sites, and come up 
with some diametrically opposed 
conclusions to the previous work, 
which distresses him. After an hour 
of patient recapitulation, he leaves 
with much more confidence in his 
own careful Work, and perhaps a 
little less respect for a published 
scale of self-esteem, which after alt is 
little more than a collection of ques- 
tions that once worked on another 
sample somewhere else. 

The second student is just starting 
a study of job-sharing, and beginning 
to dissect the limited realities from 
the optimistic steam that rises from 
the burgeoning literature. Again I 
feel that t may have helped with 
some gentle questions, but also feel 
suitably rebuked about my obsessive 
^ n « r nf° r spelling. There is a kind 
Of levelling :aboyt> any research task 
when each bifogs skills apa w«tkne£ 
ses to share irf grappling with a rtal- 
wbrld problem, that makes mutual 
criticism quite tolerable.' 

TWo great friends come to supper, 
and as always drive me to think 
more deeply about politics and so- 
: ciety. My best new thought is to 
combine the concept of job-sharing 
Wilfr my new love for Greece. Instead 


It is a good story with illuminates, 
by contrast, the history of this last 
year in Poland. Messrs. Gierek and 
Kania or their representatives could 
never have spoken thus, and with 
such effects, to the lenders of Soli- 
darity. Lloyd George spoke from a 
secure sense of legitimacy, shared by 
his interlocutors, which a Polish party 
functionary could never assume. On 
the other' hand, it is doubtful that 
Solidarity's leaders are either ready 
or capable of taking on the fonclions 
of the state - but nor are they likely 
to withdraw and accept its authority. 
A strange situation indeed - the 
most powerful mass workers* move- 
ment In history facing the weakest 
state in the Soviet Empire. 

But Bevan’s story is also rich in 
implications and in further questions, 
that it raises. The implication Bevan 
drew was that “the authority of Par- 

Science today 

Making the 
most of 
monsoons 
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oyory omer year; anil spend the in* 1 
te^veoing: sabbaticals studying . the 
siesta in Greece. . Feel that so carth- 
shnttenog. an; idea must; be spread 
somehow, nnd rdolvo to write a don’s 

in^raeoS 000 WBnt fUterhaUve years 

. Zander YV edderbur n 

The author is senior lecturer In 
psychology at Heriot-\Yat{ University, 


Robin McKie 


Earth’s climate produces myriad en- 
from deserts to savan- 
nahs, to tropical rain forests in re- 

^WvariS-ino^ 

EL ,and conditions. Yet 

Sms- ^ UCtliations father coadi- 

wonid be misleading to 
forget that • throughout the aw.* 


'• J I 


liament is part of the social and 
political climate of Britain”: the 
'‘opportunity for power is not 
enough if tne will to seize it is ab- 
sent, and that will is attendant upon 
the traditional attitude of the people 
toward the political institutions 
which form part of their historical 
heritage". Indeed, he tells it in his 
chapter on "The Role of Parliament 
- Active or Passive?” in his book In 
Place of Fear, where he recorded his 
view that, after the General Strike of 
1962, the task had been “to regain in 
Parliament what we had lost on the 
industrial battlefield”. To the social- 
ist, he wrote, “Parliamentary power 
is to be used progressively until the 
main streams of economic activity 
are brought under public direction . 

This view of Bevan's was, and 
remains, central to the British 
Labour tradition - including, so far 
as I can see, Tony Benn's version 
(though you would not think so, 
after some of the poisonous demon- 
ology of the last months). Under- 
lying all the differences about which 
streams of economic activity should 
be brought under what kind of pub- 
lic direction, and about what other 
forms of democratic organization nre 
required, Bevan's view captures the 
essential strategy of British socialism. 

stance, the rolling downs of South 
East England get their features from 
the chalk deposits laid down by the 
shallow sea that used to cover the area. 

Ju9t why our world climate should 
go through major transition periods 
is largely conjecture, although it is of 
obvious, crucial importance to ' be 
able to understand the detailed be- 
haviour of the planet’s weather sys- 
tems and predict long-term damaging 
developments such as new ice ages. 

Now a crucial piece of research - 
has been carried out by one Ameri- 
can scientist which links both long- 
term climatic effects with short-term 
weather developments. It suggests 
togf changes in the earth’s orbit 
which are believed to cause recurring 
ice ages also affect the intensity of 
monsoons that bring life-giving rains 
to large portions of the world. 

Professor John Kutzbach, professor 
^meteorology at the University of 
Wisconsin,, has reported that lus re- 
search show 1 that the Intensity of 
monsoons in past geological ages 
giav be related to changes in solar 
radiation received by the earth. This, 
n depends on changes in the • 
earths path around the sun and the 
position of the planet’s axis. Both 
these factors are thought to cause ice 
ages when large parts of the earth 
dera to^ erm ittently covered by gla-: 

' In a report, to the US National 
Science Foundation which funded his , 
re learoh, and which is soon to be 
published; in their scientific journal, 
Science, Dr Kutzbach claims his flnd- 
ngs support the belief that the in- 
tensity of monsoons tire affected by 
variations in the solar heating of the ■ 
earth and its atmosphere. 

Monsoons,, which vary lh time atid '> 
intensity, from year to year, bring 
Yual fains to vast regions of Asia and 
Afnca.:They are the basis' for much, 
of .the rich- agriculture ..of these re- 


Um is it a strategy 
sense in the 1980s and 
Parliament suited 
building socialism, in a JS s 1 

growing economic and adJSl* 
complexity, international 
dependencies multinatioJ^ 
Mve organized interests^d S 
corporulist institutions? fa*? 
world, can Parliament fulfil A 
tional roles of aggregatioe V 
•erests of the nKnVtt 

rh e T n PU h hlic debate >a«dS 
checking the exercise of eS 
nnd administrative power - 
imitating economic policy S 
at the macro or micro ieytfeu 
there, on the other hand, any fe! 
era lie alternative? 

And further questions sw* 
themselves. Can tiie ParliJ 
tradition of which Bevan smbi 
created, under modern Knife- 
re-ercutcd in a society where ub 
been suppressed for several tm 
lions? Is this possible, in partali 
in the face of powerful & 
parliamentary and anil-statist mi 
lions and forces? In such a afisfa 
should Parliament be at the ccnd 
the socialist creed? 

Such questions struck me to 
at u conference I recently m}f 
in Madrid, held under ibtbf 
aegis of the Spanish Socialbiiq. 
about “Parliament and Demom,: 
the 1980s". Despite their difenu, 
the Spanish participants wit da 
about their answers. They Mi 
us foreigners with general aim 
But the Spanish focussed eox> 
tently, if anxiously, on Ihe rh&Li 
of Parliament, ana not merely uc 
instrument of change, but aces 
tial to the socialist project. Non 
was more eloquent on mispdilhi 
a member of the Centra! Cccmiw i 
of the Spanish CodumideI fa? I 
who waxed lyrical about ria It t 
called the “stable instability* ofp 1 f 
liamentary democracy wth sfflfcj f 
majorities. [ 

Parliamentarism is still pMa" ' 
in Spain, though there H Wj : 
chance that the «lkra»' 
Socialists will gain power 
election. But are there not W 
nnd movements In Spanish 
that are as yet not assimt*" 
parliamentary democracy? , 
The Spanish Socialist! 1 
dent that they can [ 

nel such sentiments aniw®" f 
But for now, as one copktrace p g 
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us iteks TO THE EDITOR 

Funding research at polytechnics 

Sir - Paul Rather 's article on taken Whm ,k DP „ 

erMcif Essst 80 7 rs 

tad 10 include consultancy, de- ground i s 8 „ 0 | essential 'for'Se earlW e^i it b 

velopment work etc) does have a years of decree cm nU? * rll F r t hl « h Pnority. 
beating on the calibre of staff re- degree courses and h hioh J°Li Sl,b ' i ours sincerc ly, 
cmitedand on their continuing effec- tion system in whirS hlgher . edu .«- H. D. LAW, y 
^research does cnabfc staff .ions StoSJfK’ ? ir ', C ' 0r » , 

pun. level IcuEJl'i'.!* Preston Polytechnic. 


although given t 
in most polytei 
unreasonable to 

» high priority. 
i ours sincerely. 


The point 
about Islam 

“. Dr , Maceoin’s comment 
( Islam s real distinction” 77/0, 
September 25) misses much of ihc 
point in Prabhu Guptara’s article, 
o CW mind in thc mnking" 
h , .f' Member 18). By stating 
" i dlfference between Islamic 


u»cu™. — nuns aia not undertake pifh^r n V U , , umcrcnce ociween Islamic 

expertise and instrument capacity to ours level tcaclung or researeh ^?H J. reston v Pol y^hnic. Ujf Western secularist thought re- 

be fullv utilized; research does facili- be envisaged. Howeve? ?h? SS? Slr ' I X our . artic,e "Polytechnic Re- Sld f s m ,he contrast of "an icfeologi- 
tate the development and mainte- formation to such a system wnnW f ? undm S” includes a table in ca i* y , Promised, a priori approach to 

5 of links between polytechnics not be a simple matter Tnd^t S3 K h,ch ’? e Polytechnic of Wales is s cholarsh,p’ with a "non-fd/eological, 
he community and may produce have hmri> JLtWi wo ^ ,d b o»° m by a verv substantini m 9r uiu methodologically rigorous Dnmmrh» 


bic ,i.c i uaii ilc- lormation to such a svstem wn.Vw u- V' \ u,Ium 8 mciuoes a tab e n 

nance of links between polytechnics not be a simple inatter and7t S3 K h,ch Po >y*echnic of Wales is 
and the community and may produce have fundanfental mnSSationT f^ b . otl °ni by a very substantial margin, 

results which directly or indirectly staff motivation. careTexSatio^ y,Z ' f a £7m oi Vernal fundi 

be«5t the community; research ac- an d academic stand ardf tLT ‘ n g for 1979/80. 
rivities do frequently generate final although the Sims’ Group mav lome in J Ca ,! cu L ation of research fu » d - 
, ear projreti. These points are all U p, with a new formula fw fuS S! Ti ■ « e ,n many Wfi y s * bul 
valid and together they constitute the the importance of research aff S , owing 8«ve a more 

case which is generally made to jus- backup to honours deg“« courses Thf l , representaUon; 

bj research activity m polytechnics, no one should be deludld into th?nk % la ? est . re P°« of ^ Science 
which are primarily teaching institu- ing that research can bT relented ii« ^ngmeenne Research Council 

nons. However, it is often over- imnnmin^ ne reJcgated in lists the Polytechnic of Wales ns in 


. “ "un-iucumgicai, 

methodologically rigorous approach" 
Dr Maceoin repeats a common 

C i rr i° r ' u e assumes scientific metho- 
uology has no a priori assumptions. 
Oyer the last 50 years, a variety of 
scientists working on the edge of 
human knowledge have bumped up 
against the limits of the metaphysical i 

AUllmnlmnc inn J 


lions. However, it is often over- 
looked that research is also impor- 
tant because of its role in estab- 
lishing the ethos of inquiry and 
learning so essential for honours 
level degree studies. 

One suggestion, made against the 
backdrop of financial cuts, is that 
research could be confined to a 
limited number of centres and that 
not all institutions or departments 
should expect or be expected to 
undertake research. It has also been 
suggested that research teaching 
Jould be restricted to designated 
Departments, but since many types of 
research are dependent upon the in- 
volvement of research students, this 
. might amount to the same thing. A 
third proposal is that only contract- 
innded research should be under- 

Shakespeare syndrome 

Sr. - Having read Kenneth 


importance without profound con- 
sequences. 

Finally, I would like to correct the 

.A, .t-S » ^ '*■ 

^7Q fo r external fonding for 
1979-®) was in excess of £130.000. 
excluding various types of consultan- 


Union view 

Charlie 
Chaplin 
for minister 

What ho! A Cabinet reshuffle, a 
change of firing squad. No longer 
death by a thousand cuts but rather 
a re pid end via a monetarist guru, 
offering an after-life in the private 
sector. At least Carlisle and Boyson 
knew a little about education but 
what exactly are Sir Keith's qualifica- 
tions? 

Apparently lie once went to 
school; he also turned up at Oxford 
Polytechnic last year (thc university 
was closed that day) and was sur- 
prised to find (hat tne students there 
were using joined-up writing. Still, 
navmo imnncuH . _ 


ine latest report of the Science ‘ ne nnms or tfle metaphysical „ aiu ^ IKS ™?ra 

and Engineering Research Council kT P u 0ris mnde 300 years ago, havbio d P . W ^ ling- Stl11 ’ 

lists the Polytechnic of Wales as in ^! ch ^ had forgotten but which great eff^K unnn t0 such 

roeeipt of SERC grants at March 3 1! stdl H nded « their science. In sub- om? it U nnPv riiM 'T'. 

1980, valued at £221.000. This puts atom,c , physics and astrophysics, for u?L y „ ghl . and P ro P er that 

us well up in the top half of their ext l m Pfe the questions of the nat 
particular league. flnd origin of matter have becc 


tyBU, valued at £221.000. This puts ato , P h >' sics and astrophysics, for 
us well up in the top half of their ex ® m P 1 ?v the questions of the nature 
particular league. and origin of matter have become 

The SERC is one of 19 bodies obtrusive to be any longer 
which fund research at the l8n 1 ? r ‘; d ' r , . 

Polytechnic of Wales. u flr * bls Ke lf- deception relics on 

Our latest research reports list 1 .. the emotive word "ideolo- 
the value of grants since January ‘ “ Gopd ' Western science is 
1978 as £638,210. Additionally a and so “non-idcological *; 


' a imiww annual y 

1978 as £638,210. Additionally a 
number of studentships have been 
funded from external sources. Details 


— uviii *cii iuuj ex- 
penditure headings account for the 
anomaly. In our case, the PFOG 
figure excludes grants to research 
students, workers funded directly by 
industry, industrial purchases of 
equipment/consumables etc. This is 

making Shakespeare recite the 18 
Dark Lady sonnets on William Her- 


itudies area DiffirnlHeTHI^i of this - bmdin 8 and the work it sup- 


bad Islamic (or Christian) fun- 
damentalism has a commitment to 
values and so is “ ideological As long 
as everyone in the discipline shares 
your assumptions, you can pretend 
you do not nave anv. It is the. refusal 


on request to the assistant academic R d °-r, 0t ha , v , e any ' lt is the ^fusal 
registrar. ?' a militant Islam to accept natural- 

Vn...r IS! nrpmicdC ...I.J.L 1 _] 


registrar. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. D. DAVIES. 
Director, 

Polytechnic of Wales. 


Sr. - Having read Kenneth Muir’s tSS son " e i* ° n William Her- 

gjgmfes. September M) to send.^fta o7, 1 i " Slea , d ° f ? ir ' " 1 was P 1 ^ •» see the prom- 
pain,, , ii„ g new SERC Fqitia 


molecular electronics iTHES 
)er 11). However, the report 


, ’*' IKLlUldl- 

1st premises uncritically which should 
force the Western secular mind to 
recognize its own metaphysical 
undergirdmg. For as Prabhu Guptnra 
pointed out in his article, “knowl- 
edge is built upon certain a priori and 
unprovable assumptions and, while the 
“facts" of knowledge are, relatively 
stubborn, what those ’'facts’* mean 
depends upon the assumptions that are 
brought to bear on them". 

The need of recognize the meta- 

nhvcirnl mnu nf cmanon ;•> _ 


du i tor now, as one - 

ticlpant remarked, d* 
not: “What is the 
in building socialism? , M “ 

“What is the role _pf soctsla® c 

building Parlioment?" 

sions and are a majw * 
Feeding of hundreds of mflw® 


an&Kespeare syndrome making Shakespeare recite the 18 ■ ed 8 e is u P on certain a priori ant 

I 'MMM |pP 

verse in the uni ' However, I am glad that Professor Professor Sir ai, S ( P r oll ? cr) intellectual life 

MWi'SiSK'S 

and view the extra l h f^. th il edi _ l,0 ? of of if s o b iectives is. to establish a But that call for freedom in in. 


he should be allowed to do the same 
job on the education sector. After 
nil, it doesn't matter if a few dodder- 
ing academics and a couple of spotty 
students nre scrunched underfoot. 
Whoever heard of NUS, or unyhody 
else for that matter, forcing a Gov- 
ernment U-turn? 

A question which really does 
bother me is this. Who is William 
Shelton? 1 am reliably informed that 
he doesn’t keep salamanders, doesn't 
want political status for vice chancel- 
lors and isn't planning to stand for 
the deputy leadership of Ihe Labour 
Party. So how can he possibly hope 
lo hit the headlines? Perhaps he 
could demand compulsory repatria- 
tion for sociology lecturers, collect 
mortarboards from redundant profes- 
sors or arrange n demolition cere- 
mony at Salford University. 
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Kutzbach’s model,,^^) 
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- results which 
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msu uigmy relevant iu me oeoare oniy me nrst ot these which is con- 
between structuralists and realists, cerned with the exploitation of Lang- 
Here is a magnificent text that has muir-BIodaett thin film technology, 
been reconstructed on structuralist It is anticipated that other subject 
principles and which now yields areas will be identified when an 
further riches and information about assessment has been made of replies 

the Dersonal arid Sonin) rimiTnetanrpe fn n iiiiAfittnnnaJra nSmul „ti I 


A. RUSSELL. 
Birmingham. 


Rationalized courses 

- The Conservative Manifesto of 

iimner ricnes ana lniormanon aoout assessment has been made of replies stated “The Labour Party is still 
the personal and social circumstances to a questionnaire circulated to all 0D u se “ ed w,th tbe structure of the 
of its original construction. relevant industrial and academic de- sch ?°l 5 paying too little re- 

Yours sincerely, partments. gf rd to [ hc flirty of education". 

VALERIE SINASON, The most exciting feature of the ™ ™ ^ Conservative gov- 

lecturer in English, Langmuir Blodgett initiative is that it Wlrtl the slnj cture 
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■ ^ « Radio . Learning- ‘TV Dons’ ” (THES, August 28) con- more synthetic chemists and biolo into fewer instJnitions 

'•firfc* SuiTediS-nri 8 1 taincd atypop-aphical gremlin which |® St t S ^ 0 “® u ^ olved lf these,d e« present some students travei'eon- 

■■ haSi/Si?S?? HW , lead J acaderaics under threat m Yours Wthftdfr’ ' siderable distances to attend college 

‘'HJoerahn- . . avmg said th»f Britain and other countries to regard pSnFPCcS r 4 , r, nnnPtJTC 81,11 0 rationalized system would pre- 

New Zealand as the last outpost of UmvSitv of Du'r ham^ R0BERTS . sumablv increase the time and ener- 

opportunity. university oi urnam. gy used m travelling. My idea of a 
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courses into fewer institutions. At 
present some students travel con- 
siderable distances to attend college 
and a rationalized system would pre- 
sumably increase the time and ener- 
gy used in travelling. My idea of a 
rationalized system, to serve industry 
and commerce, would be for every 
course to be available nt any time in 
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lake levels. L 
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greater heating 

and overlying atm«jj erc ^p!^ 
stronger land-ocean 
contrast which in -*[?*.£ 

vast continental 

with air moving W ag 
to the warm land • s JL s Jdil.{ 
bach. “This strong" JgSg 
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the further devetorng^ d ^ 
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; s I £ “to understand the new further 
e I and higher education supremo is the 
e proud owner of three homes. I won- 
r der If he would be willing to donate 
a couple as youth unemployment is 
creating serious over-crowding in 
* many technical colleges. 
i William -wet" Waldegravc seems 
tne sugar-coating on this bitter 

E J«- ™ be manage to flood th 
•cS and float us through Maggie's 
reign of terror? I doubt it. More 
hkely the chief guru will be issued 
with a big mop and Waldegravc will 
be out to DES standards. 

NUS is, quite frankly, not satisfied 
with (his stale of a fairs and is pro- 
posing its own cabinet reshuffle. 
Secretary of Stale should be Charlie 
Chaplin - I know he’s dead, but that 
should n t make any appreciable dif- 
ference. Ms Jemina Spratt of Leeds 
should get further education; nobody 
has ever heard of her, I realise, but 
she will thereby be following in a 
fine tradition. 

I think Adam Ant has the neces- 
sary street credibility for dealing with 
youF (the 16 - 19 year-old sector) 
and who better than that well-known 
intellectual Benny Hill to take 
charge of the arts. 

The logic behind such appoint- 
ments seems precisely that which 
governed the choice made by our 
current leader, and should finish the 
process of dismantling our education 

sy 2 cm £? m P! e,e| y- >f all this sounds 
rather like desoair. thf*n iK;it* c 
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might bring 
to climate prpdiciW- 
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themselves ‘ as professionaily qual- 
ified. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. A. CROZffiR. 

Executive Secretary. 

Association of University Teachers 
of New Zealand, 

PO Box 28-017, 

Wellington 


and malaria is no longer rne scourge trom central government. The latter 
it used to be. I am not a doctor and contribution would depend upon the 
the list could be greatly extended but number of units successfully com- 
I should have thought the “peasant Dieted by studenls at the college, 
populations” of Uganda at least Surely this would achieve the- “eau- 
would be grdtefu! for the above. . cational excellence with coat- 
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would be grtitefiil for the above 
Yours faithfully, • 

A. C. BADENOCH, 

1 Moorcroft. Road, 

Birmingham. 
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cational excellence with coat- 
effectiveness" which the Government 
seeks? 

DEREK ROBERTS 

Trent Polytechnic, Nottingham. 
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Yours faithfully, 

ROY SCHOFTELD, 

Department of Education, 1 
Brunei University. 








